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PREFACE. 


The  sketch  here  given  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  taken 
(much  abridged)  from  the  "  Histoire  du  Venerable 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  par  Armand  Ravelet," 
published  in  1874.  For  the  'notes  on  the  after 
history  of  the  Institute  I  am  indebted  to  the 
very  interesting  "  Vie  du  Frere  Philippe,  par 
M.  Poujoulat ;"  "  Les  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes, 
par  le  General  Baron  Ambert ; "  "  Les  Freres  des 
Ecoles  Chretiennes  pendant  la  guerre  de  1870- 
187 1,  par  J.  dArsac  ;"  and  to  other  smaller  books 
and  pamphlets  furnished  to  me  by  the  kindness 
of  M.  l'Abbe  Martin  ;  as  also  to  some  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Institute,  sent  to  me  by  one 
of  the  Assistant-Superiors  at  Paris,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  the  Abbe  Martin,  I  return  grateful 
thanks. 


vi  Preface. 

I  cannot  but  acknowledge  at  the  same  time 
the  great  kindness  and  affability  with  which 
Monseigneur  Langenieux,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  received  unknown  strangers,  and  in  every 
way  facilitated  our  inquiries  ;  and  the  extreme 
courtesy  and  hearty  goodwill  with  which  M.  l'Abbe 
Meinil,  Chaplain  of  the  Brothers  at  Rheims, 
devoted  his  time  to  our  service,  showing  us  all 
over  the  Pensionnat  des  Freres,  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  that  city. 

If  these  lines  should  ever  meet  his  eye,  I  hope 
he  will  accept  them  as  the  expression  of  a  very 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  kindness. 


M.  W. 


Rownhams,  Southampton, 

[883. 
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THE 

CHRISTIAN    BROTHERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  question  of  education  in  all  its  departments, 
from    the   highest   to    the    lowest,    but    especially 
primary  education  for  the  children  of  the  working- 
classes,  has  of  late  years  been  brought  prominently 
forward  ;    it   has    largely   occupied    the   minds   of 
thoughtful   men,   and   much    time  has  been  spent 
by  the   legislative   assemblies    of  most    European 
nations  in   enacting  and  amending  codes  for  the 
regulation   of  it.     We  hear  much   of  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  educate  its  children,  a  duty  which,  if 
somewhat  differently  expressed,  hardly  any  would 
be  found  to  deny ;  for  surely  it  is  right  that  the 
State  should  provide  for  the  education  of  those  who 
have  not  means  to  procure  it  for  themselves.     But 
the  claim  put  forward   goes   far  beyond  this  ;  the 
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talk  is  not  so  much  of  duty  as  of  right,  the  right  of 
the  State  to  enforce  an  education,  irrespective  of 
parents,  or  of  the  Church. 

Nowhere  has  this  theory  been  carried  so  far,  or 
acted  upon  with  what  appears  to  be  such  infatuated 
blindness  and  cruel  injustice,  as  in  France.  France, 
that  land  of  extremes,  where  everything  seems  to 
be  carried  to  excess,  and  moderation  to  be  im- 
possible ;  where  good  and  evil  alike  appear  in  an 
intensified  degree ;  amongst  whose  sons  may  be 
found  examples  of  the  most  heroic  saintliness  as 
well  as  of  the  most  fiendish  wickedness  ;  France, 
which  to  use  the  words  of  a  living  writer,  a  son  of 
her  own,*  "  seems  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
every  conceivable  experiment  in  her  own  person 
in  order  that  other  countries  may  reap  the  fruit  of 
her  experience." 

Everywhere,  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as 
amongst  ourselves,  education  by  the  State,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Church,  and  tending  towards  the 
exclusion,  sooner  or  later,  of  all  religion,  is  one  of 
the  burning  questions  of  the  present  day  ;  but  it  is 
in  France  alone  that  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
representing  a  strong  party  in  the  country,  has 
been  heard  plainly  to  declare  the  object  of  such 
legislation  to  be  "  to  rescue  the  children  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  order  to  do 

*  M.  l'Albe  Martin,  T  rofessor  of  History  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. 
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so,  to  snatch  them  from  the  hands  of  their  parents, 
lest  they  should  be  given  up  by  them  to  the 
Priests." 

These  words,  in  fact,  afford  the  only  explanation 
of  what  has  been  going  on  since  1879  with  regard 
to  the  Christian  Brothers.  Of  all  European 
nations,  France  has  the  singular  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing in  her  midst  a  body  of  men — numbering 
over  eleven  thousand — who,  at  no  expense  or 
trouble  to  the  State,  have  been  trained  with  special 
care  for  the  work  of  education,  and  the  end  and 
object  of  whose  lives  is  to  educate  free  of  all  cost, 
the  children  of  the  poor  ;  men  in  whom  self-interest, 
ambition,  the  desire  to  advance  themselves  in  the 
world,  can  have  no  place,  for,  once  committed  to 
this  profession,  they  can  never  rise  to  anything 
higher  ;  men  who  ask  for  no  pay,  no  remuneration 
of  any  kind,  beyond  being  provided  with  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life ;  men  whose  scholars  when 
allowed  to  compete  with  others,  carry  all  before 
them,  not  only  in  examinations  in  elementary 
knowledge,  but  also  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education — music,  drawing,  mathematics,  geo- 
metry, mechanics,  natural  science,  etc.  ;  men  who 
are  trusted  and  beloved  by  the  people  of  France, 
and  who  have  given  the  most  striking  proof  that 
could  be  given,  of  their  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
their  country.  Such  are  the  men  whom  the  powers 
that  be  at  this  present  time  in  France  would  banish 
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(if  they  could)  from  the  country ;  out  of  whose 
hands  they  would  take  (if  they  could),  at  an 
enormous  cost  to  the  nation,  the  education  of  the 
people.  And  why  ?  They  are  not  priests  ;  they 
are  pledged  never  even  to  aspire  to  the  priesthood  ; 
they  are  laymen,  taken  mostly  from  the  ranks  of 
the  working  classes  ;  but  they  are,  as  their  name 
declares,  Christians  ;  they  are  religious,  and  the)' 
teach  religion  in  their  schools  ;  their  lives,  their 
garb,  their  whole  bearing  witnesses  to  their  faith 
in  Christ.  This  is  their  crime  ;  for  this  they  are 
expelled,  thwarted,  plundered,  persecuted.  Can 
the  infatuated  blindness  of  anti-Christian  intoler- 
ance go  farther  ? 

From  the  language  sometimes  used  by  the  advo- 
cates of  secular  education,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  all  care  for  primary  instruction  had  originated 
with  them  ;  that  up  to  their  time  the  people  had 
been  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  ;  that  they  had 
been  the  first  to  put  books  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

But  history  shows  that  long  before  the  State 
dreamed  of  taking  any  concern  in  the  matter,  the 
Church  had  not  only  discussed  it  in  her  synods 
and  councils,  and  enforced  stringent  rules  to  secure 
the  attention  of  her  ministers  to  it,  but  she  had 
also  opened  schools,  devised  schemes  of  education, 
written  books,  drawn  up  rules,  founded  institutions, 
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trained  masters,  and  brought  into  active  existence 
all  the  machinery  of  popular  education,  of  which 
the  secular  party  are  disposed  to  claim  the  credit  ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  while  the  Church 
has  thus  been  all  along  consistently  upholding  and 
working  for  the  education  of  the  people,  it  was  the 
secularists  of  a  hundred  years  ago  who  opposed  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  anti-clericals  of  the  eighteenth 
century,*  who,  in  an  essay  on  national  education, 
declared  that  by  their  labours  in  instructing  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  the  Christian 
Brothers  were  come  to  ruin  everything  (pour  achever 
de  tout  per dre). 

"  They  teach  reading  and  writing  to  people  who  ought  only 
to  learn  the  use  of  a  pencil,  and  how  to  handle  a  file  or  a 

plane,  but  who  will  not  care  to  work  any  more The 

good  of  society  demands  that  the  learning  of  the  people 
should  not  go  beyond  their  occupations.  Amongst  the  work- 
ing classes  hardly  any  one  need  know  how  to  read  and  write 
except  those  whose  living  depends  on  it." 

And  Voltaire,  commenting  on  the  essay  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  in  manuscript,  writes — 

"  I  think  all  your  views  are  sound.  I  am  thankful  that 
you  propose  to  forbid  working  men  to  study.  As  an  agricul- 
turist myself,  I  beg  that  I  may  have  labourers  and  not  clerks  ; 
you  might  send  me  some  of  those  '  Freres  Ignorantins  'f  to 
drive  my  ploughs,  or  to  draw  them."   (Letter  of  Feb.  28,  1763.) 

*  La  Chalotais. 

t  "  Freres  Ignorantins."  The  derivation  of  this  name  is  doubt- 
ful ;  it  was  not  originally  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Some  say 
that  from  the  chief  establishment  of  the  Christian  Brothers  being  at 
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Contrast  these  supercilious  words  of  Voltaire, 
who  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  representative  in 
his  own  day  of  the  anti-clerical  and  secularist  spirit, 
with  those  of  the  Pope,  Benedict  XIIL,  when  in 
giving  his  solemn  sanction  to  the  Institute  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  he  deplores — 

"  The  scandals  which  spring  from  ignorance,  the  source  of 
all  evils,  especially  among  those  who,  weighed  down  by 
poverty,  or  obliged  to  work  for  their  living,  are  quite  without 
learning," 

and  no  unprejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  see  on  which 
side  was  the  real  desire  for  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality. 

The  professions  of  the  secularists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are,  it  is  true,  very  different  in  words  ; 
public  opinion  would  not  endure  such  sentiments 
now,  and  any  one  who  should  put  them  forth  in 
words,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  self-condemned  ; 
but  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  their  professions  of 
zeal  for  the  education  of  the  poor  are  sincere,  when 
we  find  them  arbitrarily  taking  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  by  every  test  that  can  be  impartially 
applied,  are  proved  to  be  most  efficient  ?  How  is 
such  fierce  antagonism  to  be  accounted  for  against 
those  who  have  produced  the  best  results,  at  the 
smallest  cost,  their  enemies  themselves  being  judges  ? 

Saint  Yon,  they  got  the  name  of  Freres  Yontains,  and  that  it  was 
gradually  corrupted  into  Freres  Ignorantins.  Others  suppose  that 
the  title  was  given  to  them  because  of  the  rule,  which  their  founder 
strictly  enforced,  that  none  of  them  should  learn  Latin. 
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It  has  been  said  that  "the  reproach  brought 
against  their  religious  teaching  is  not  serious,"  and 
that  their  real  offence  is  their  independence  of  the 
State,  "that  government  officials  cannot  exercise 
much  influence  over  them."  But  if  so,  why  is  the 
same  animosity  displayed,  the  same  measures  of 
expulsion  adopted,  towards  the  religious  Sisters, 
who  nurse  the  sick  in  hospitals  ? 

We  can  understand  the  state  of  mind  which 
desires  to  turn  every  schoolmaster  into  a  political 
agent,  but  what  object  can  there  possibly  be  in 
government  officials  exercising  influence  over  the 
sick  and  aged,  the  helpless  and  the  dying  poor  ? 

What  but  the  anti-Christian  spirit  which  cannot 
abide  that  which  speaks  of  faith  in  the  unseen, 
could  be  the  motive  for  depriving  of  all  religious 
ministries  and  consolations,  those  who  have  no 
other  hope,  no  other  consolation  in  the  world  ?  * 

Those  who  would  banish,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
religion  from  the  hospital,  are  the  same  who  would 
banish  the  name  of  God  from  the  school,  and  who, 
to  carry  out  their  purpose,  not  only  tear  down  the 
crucifix  from  the  walls,  but  choose  the  moment  to 
perpetrate  this  outrage  when  the  children  are  all 
assembled,  that  those  young  and  innocent  and 
wondering    eyes     may    witness    the    insults    thus 

*  Since  these  words  were  written,  a  further  step  has  been  taken 
in  the  same  direction,  by  the  suppression  of  all  hospital  chaplains  in 
Paris. 
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offered    to  the   image    of   their    God    and    their 
Redeemer. 

But  who  and  what  are  the  "  Brothers  "  against 
whom  so  much  bitterness  has  been  shown,  whom 
Voltaire  would  have  harnessed  to  his  ploughs, 
and  out  of  whose  hands  a  small  but  overbearing 
minority  has  tried  to  take  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  people  in  France  ?  They  are  a  very 
remarkable  body  of  men  ;  the  special  character 
of  their  devotion  is  that  they  have  consecrated 
themselves  to  a  life,  in  which,  to  quote  the  words 
of  an  eloquent  French  speaker*  on  the  subject,  they 
have — 

"  Neither  the  joys  of  family  life,  nor  the  consolations  of 
the  Priesthood  ;  neither  the  lawful  pride  of  hearth  and  home, 
nor  that  dignity  which  from  the  altar  is  conveyed  to  the 
Priest,  and  clothes  him  with  a  kind  of  majesty.  In  their 
poor  and  monotonous  existence,  wholly  devoted  to  a  toil  as 
unremitting  as  it  is  inglorious,  they  meet  with  many  trials, 
and  are  exposed  to  great  ingratitude,  but  they  are  sup- 
ported by  two  principles,  which  together  form  the  motive 
power  of  their  life,  viz.  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  the 
people." 

Amongst  the  numerous  English  travellers  who, 
either  for  health  or  pleasure,  make  more  or  less 
lengthened  residences  abroad,  there  must  be  many 
whose  interest  in  parochial  work  at  home  has  led 
them  to  visit  the  schools  in  the  places  where  they 
have  been    staying.     To   such  the   figures   of  the 

*  M.   Chesnelong. 
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Freres  Chretiens  are  probably  familiar,  or  used  to  be 
before  the  unhappy  legislation  of  the  last  four  years. 

The  perfect  order  and  good  management  of  their 
schools,  the  gentle  quiet  voices  of  the  Brothers, 
never  raised  in  loud  or  angry  tones,  the  way  in 
which  all  the  proceedings  of  a  school  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  boys  are  conducted  almost  without 
a  word,  by  the  use  of  the  little  wooden  signal, 
at  whose  sharp  though  toneless  sound  every  eye 
is  raised,  and  fixed  on  the  teacher,  and  every 
manoeuvre  of  the  school  performed  with  ready  pre- 
cision, under  its  well  understood  word  of  command  ; 
these  things  must  have  struck  those  who  have 
watched  the  conduct  of  schools  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  ;  but  few  if  any  are  aware  that  all  this  ex- 
cellent and  effective  system  was  the  invention  of  their 
founder,  the  Venerable  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle. 

In  any  survey  of  popular  education  in  France, 
his  figure  must  of  necessity  occupy  a  prominent 
place,  and  it  is  by  the  study  of  his  life  that  we 
shall  best  arrive  at  a  true  understanding  of  the 
aim  and  object,  as  well  as  of  the  character  and 
early  history,  of  the  Institute  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  Before  his  time  there  were  zealous 
workers,  who  did  their  best  to  carry  out  the  in- 
junctions and  intention  of  the  Church  in  the  matter 
of  education  ;  but  there  was  no  unity  of  design  in 
their  work,  and  they  lacked  the  power  and  efficiency 
which  comes  from  united  systematic  action. 
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He  was  the  first  to  gather  round  him  a  body 
of  Christian  Schoolmasters,  and  gradually  to  form 
them  into  a  Religious  Community,  with  a  regular 
noviciate  for  their  training  and  preparation,  a 
Superior  to  guide  and  direct  them,  and  homes  to 
receive  them  when  they  could  no  longer  carry  on 
their  work.  He  induced  them  to  give  up  their 
names,  their  families,  their  property,  in  order  to  a 
more  unreserved  dedication  of  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock.  Before  putting 
such  counsels  before  them,  he  put  them  in  practice 
himself.  He  gave  up  a  position  of  ease,  comfort, 
wealth,  and  dignity,  as  Canon  of  Rheims,  to  be- 
come an  humble  schoolmaster,  and  the  head  of  a 
numerous  family  which  has  since  spread  through 
the  world. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  reduce 
to  a  scientific  system,  elementary  school  teaching  ; 
and  by  making  it  a  rule  that  none  of  his  community 
should  learn  Latin,  he  prevented  schools  designed 
for  the  poor  from  being  gradually  transformed  into 
colleges  or  higher  class  schools,  whereby  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  founded  would  again  be 
left  without  means  of  education. 

To  elementary  day  schools  he  added  boarding 
schools  for  children  without  homes,  or  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  from  their  homes  ;  re- 
formatory schools  for  those  who  had  fallen  into 
crime ;    Sunday   schools     for   those  who   were   at 
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work  in  the  week  ;  besides  preparatory  schools  for 
masters  who  had  no  vocation  to  join  his  strictly 
religious  community,  the  originals  of  our  Training 
Colleges.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  from  his 
hands  came  forth  a  complete  machinery  of  primary 
education,  perfect  in  all  its  departments,  fore- 
stalling by  nearly  two  hundred  years  our  educational 
system  of  the  present  day. 

And  it  was  not  to  France  alone  that  he  gave 
schools.  His  system  and  the  Brothers  of  his  In- 
stitute have  spread  throughout  the  world.  To  him 
his  country  owes  this  honour  —  that  Christian 
nations,  far  and  near,  have  applied  to  her  to  learn 
how  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to 
this  end,  have  borrowed  her  books,  her  methods, 
and  her  masters. 

Such  was  the  man  from  whom  sprang  the  now 
despised  and  persecuted  order  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  whose  story,  involving,  as  it  does, 
the  early  history  of  his  Institute,  we  propose  to 
tell.  His  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  majestic, 
figure  appears  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century — an  era  full  of  great  men,  and  brilliant 
with  great  successes,  both  of  literature  and  of 
arms,  but  to  whose  lustre  he  in  his  humility  and 
retirement  contributed  works  as  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Church  as  hose  of  Bossuet,  victories 
more  lasting  than  those  of  Louis  XIV. 


CHAPTER   II. 

BIRTH    AND    EARLY   LIFE    OF    JEAN    BAPTISTE   DE 
LA   SALLE. 

1651-1678. 

THE  traveller  who  visits  Rheims,  and  amid  the 
modern  buildings  of  the  new  town  looks  out  for 
the  far  more  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  may  observe  in  the  Rue  de  l'Arbalete  No.  4, 
a  large  old  house  which  bears,  even  in  its  present 
condition  of  evident  decay,  traces  of  former  gran- 
deur. A  frieze,  decorated  with  military  trophies, 
and  with  a  shield  whose  armorial  bearings  are 
defaced,  runs  round  the  house.  Between  two  of 
the  windows  is  a  deeply  carved  stone  niche,  from 
which  the  statue  has  disappeared  ;  on  each  side  of 
the  principal  entrance  is  a  half-length  stone  figure, 
life  size — the  one  a  bearded  man,  the  other  a 
woman.  The  tradition  of  the  country  is  that  these 
figures  represent  Adam  and  Eve,  and  were  placed 
there  by  a  certain  Adam  le  Linier,  a  famous  linen 
merchant  of   the    fourteenth    century.      The    Rue 
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cle  l'Arbalete,  then  called  Rue  de  la  Chauvrerie, 
was  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  Rheims,  which  at  that  time  rivalled  that 
of  Flanders.  Passing  through  the  archway,  which 
forms  the  principal  or  street  entrance,  the  traveller 
will  find  a  court,  which,  though  now  disfigured  by 
workshops,  must  have  formed  a  handsome  quad- 
rangle, with  an  inner  fagade  and  entrance,  still  in 
perfect  preservation,  and  approached  by  a  double 
flight  of  stone  steps.  In  the  right-hand  corner  of 
the  court  may  be  seen  a  graceful  circular  turret, 
containing  a  winding  staircase,  supported  by  but- 
tresses and  decorated  with  an  elaborate  frieze, 
similar  to  that  on  the  street  front.  A  tablet 
recently  let  into  the  wall  records  the  fact  that  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle  was  born  in  this  house,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  size,  the  richness  of 
decoration,  and  the  general  character  of  the  build- 
ing, as  showing  plainly  the  worldly  position  to 
which  he  was  born,  and  which  he  gave  up  to  follow 
his  vocation,  just  as  the  sight  of  the  glorious 
cathedral,  with  its  unrivalled  exterior  and  its 
wealth  of  grand  historical  associations,  not  to 
speak  of  wealth  of  a  more  material  kind,  enables 
one  better  to  realize  the  sacrifice  which  he  must 
have  made  in  resigning  his  stall  and  laying  down 
all  the  dignity  attaching  to  a  member  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  chapter. 

The    family  De    la   Salle  was  noble,  and  came 
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originally  from  Eearn.  It  was  divided  into  several 
branches  ;  that  one  which  settled  in  Champagne 
had  chiefly  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  One 
Menault  de  la  Salle  had  been  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  army  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  had 
fought  under  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  His  grand- 
son Lancelot  settled  at  Rheims.  He  is  described 
in  the  records  of  the  town  as  an  honourable 
burgess  of  Rheims,  without  any  other  title  or 
description.  He  married  Mademoiselle  Barbe 
Coquebert,  by  whom  he  had  three  children — two 
sons,  Simon  and  Louis,  and  a  daughter  Marie. 
After  his  father's  death  Louis,  the  second  son, 
continued  to  live  with  his  mother.  In  1650  he 
married,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  165 1,  his  first 
child  was  born,  and  baptized  the  same  day  by  the 
name  of  Jean  Baptiste.  This  infant  was  to  be  the 
future  founder  of  the  great  educational  order  of 
the  Christian  Brothers. 

From  his  earliest  years  the  child  showed  signs 
of  a  strong  devotional  turn,  which  was  fostered  by 
the  religious  habits  of  the  family.  His  grand- 
father, though  a  layman,  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
citing daily  the  Breviary  Offices  ;  he  taught  his 
little  grandson  to  do  the  same,  and  the  boy  took 
such  delight  in  them  that  he  never  gave  up  the 
custom,  but  continued  to  say  them  of  his  own  free 
will,  until  he  was  bound  to  do  so  by  his  ordination. 
It  was  evident  that  his  vocation  was  to  the  eccle- 
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siastical  life,  and  his  parents  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  opposition  to  it,  although,  as  he  was 
their  eldest  son,  they  might  not  unnaturally  have 
desired  that  he  should  embrace  a  profession  in 
which  he  might  have  handed  on  the  family  name 
and  fortune  to  the  next  generation. 

When  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  Jean 
Baptiste  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Rheims, 
where  his  diligence  in  study,  docility,  and  con- 
scientiousness won  for  him  the  esteem  of  his 
teachers,  while  all  his  companions  loved  him  for 
his  gentle,  amiable  disposition. 

On  the  nth  of  March,  1662,  when  not  quite 
eleven,  he  received  the  tonsure  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Rheims,  and  by  one 
of  the  strange  customs  (not  to  say  abuses)  of  those 
days  he  was  made  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  five 
years  later — before  he  was  sixteen.  An  aged 
relative,  who  had  been  canon  for  fifty-three  years, 
and  felt  that  his  death  was  near,  resigned  in  his 
favour.  Jean  Baptiste  was  installed  in  his  place 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1667,  and  the  old  man 
died  the  following  year.  He  was  a  good  man, 
who  had  been  Vicar-General,  Archdeacon  of 
Champagne,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  as 
well  as  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  leaving  his 
canon ry  to  one  of  whom  the  Church  of  Rheims 
would  be  proud.     The  event  proved  that  he  was 
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right,  but  it  hardly  justifies,  in   our  eyes  at  least, 
such  a  manner  of  disposing  of  church  preferment. 

The  Chapter  of  Rheims  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  illustrious  in  France.  It  numbered  fifty- 
six  canons,  and  sixty-one  chaplains,  appointed  for 
the  discharge  of  certain  functions,  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  by  special  foundations.  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  thirty-one  of  its 
members  had  been  Bishops,  twenty  had  filled  the 
Archiepiscopal  See  of  Rheims,  twenty-one  had  been 
Cardinals,  and  four  had  been  raised  to  the  Papal 
chair,  and  had  heaped  benefits  on  the  body  to 
which  they  had  belonged.  It  was  a  strong  step, 
even  in  those  days,  to  make  a  youth  of  fifteen  a 
member  of  such  a  body,  but  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  the  old  canon  had  had  some  years' 
acquaintance  with  young  De  la  Salle,  and  he  did 
not  neglect  to  warn  him  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  appointment.  "My  little  cousin,"  he  said, 
"  remember  that  a  Canon  should  be  like  a  Carthu- 
sian, and  spend  his  life  in  solitude  and  retirement." 
Jean  Baptiste  never  forgot  this  counsel.  From  the 
first,  he  looked  upon  his  preferment  as  a  call  to 
new  duties  ;  he  was  regular  in  all  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  constant  in  private  prayer,  and,  as  before, 
diligent  in  study. 

He  set  himself  at  once  to  prepare  to  receive 
minor  orders.  Cardinal  Barberini  was  then  Arch- 
bishop-designate of  Rheims,  but  his  appointment 
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had  not  been  completed,  and  the  See  was  in  fact 
vacant.  The  young  canon,  together  with  other 
candidates,  was  obliged  to  go  to  Cambrai,  where 
he  received  minor  orders,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
from  the  Bishop  of  Soissons. 

Each  onward  step  deepened  his  sense  of  the 
need  of  careful  preparation,  in  order  that  he  might 
worthily  fill  the  place  and  office  to  which  he  had 
been  called.  As  Canon,  he  was  bound  to  study 
theology,  that  he  might  take  his  place  among  the 
eminent  men  into  whose  ranks  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted. He  therefore,  at  once,  on  his  return  from 
Cambrai,  resumed  his  course  at  the  University, 
where  he  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts,  with 
no  small  distinction,  in  1669.  Thence  he  went  for 
more  special  theological  training  to  the  Seminary 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  which  had  been  founded 
by  M.  Olier  just  about  the  time  of  his  birth.  He 
entered  it  on  the  18th  of  October,  1670,  and  his 
name  may  still  be  seen  in  the  register  of  ad- 
missions to  the  seminary  :  "J.  Baptiste  de  la  Salle, 
Acolyte  et  Chanoine  de  Reims."  Several  eminent 
divines  were  his  fellow  students,  amongst  them 
Francois  de  Fenelon,  the  future  Archbishop  of 
Cambrai,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance ;  probably  they  were  lodged  in 
different  parts  of  the  college. 

Little   is    recorded    of  him  while  at  Saint  Sul- 
pice.    The   testimony   of  one    of    the   masters   is 
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on  record,  to  the  blameless  character  of  his  life  as  a 
student : — 

"He  was  from  the  first,"  writes  M.  Lechassier,  "  faithful 
in  his  observance  of  the  rule,  and  exact  in  all  the  exercises  of 
the  community.  Very  soon  he  appeared  to  be  more  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  than  he  was  when  first  he  entered 
the  Seminary.  His  conversation  was  always  gentle  and 
modest.  He  never  seemed  to  offend  anybody,  or  to  draw 
down  upon  himself  the  smallest  reproach." 

This  peaceful  life,  so  well  suited  to  his  disposition, 
did  not  last  long.  Within  a  year  after  he  entered 
the  college  he  lost  his  mother,  to  his  deep  grief, 
and  a  few  months  later  his  father  also  was  taken. 
They  both  died  in  middle  age,  leaving  six  younger 
children,  to  whom  Jean  Baptiste  must  henceforth 
fill,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  place  of  both  father 
and  mother.  His  father  died  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1672,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  the  young 
head  of  the  house  left  Saint  Sulpice,  and  returned 
to  his  home  at  Rheims,  to  take  the  charge  of  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  so  manifestly  laid 
upon  him  by  Providence. 

This  great  change  in  his  position  raised  in  his 
mind  a  doubt,  whether  it  were  indeed  the  will  of 
God  that  he  should  persevere  in  his  intention 
of  seeking  admission  to  the  Priesthood,  lie  had 
as  yet  only  received  minor  orders,  and  was  not 
irrevocably  bound,  by  any  outward  act,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  condition.     Was  the   long   cherished 
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purpose  of  his  life  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  itself 
binding  him  irrevocably?  Did  not  the  death  of 
his  parents  release  him  from  it  ?  Were  not  other 
duties  laid  upon  him,  which  he  could  better  dis- 
charge by  a  life  in  the  world  ?  Was  it  not  possible 
for  him  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  in  a  secular 
life,  and  might  there  not  be  even  greater  merit  in 
giving  up  his  own  long  cherished  desire  for  the  sake 
of  duties  far  less  to  his  taste  ?  These  and  many 
other  questions  rose  up  in  his  mind,  and  friends 
and  relations  were  ready  enough  to  urge  them 
upon  him. 

Clearly  it  was  a  question  not  to  be  decided  for 
himself,  and  it  was  well  for  the  young  man  at  this 
critical  moment  of  his  life,  that  he  had  a  wise  and 
holy  guide  to  whom  to  refer  his  doubts. 

Some  time  before  he  had  chosen  as  his  spiritual 
adviser  M.  Nicolas  Roland,  one  of  the  Canons  of 
the  Cathedral,  a  man  of  singular  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  of  great  experience.  He  had  received 
into  his  house  a  number  of  young  men  who  were 
preparing  for  the  Priesthood  ;  they  lived  with  him, 
and  he  directed  them  in  their  studies,  and  was  also 
the  guide  of  their  spiritual  life.  It  does  not  appear 
that  De  la  Salle  had  ever  been  one  of  his  inmates, 
but  he  had  for  some  time  had  the  blessing  of  his 
spiritual  guidance.  Knowing  him  well,  M.  Roland 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  his  vocation  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church,  and  his  judgment,  decidedly 
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expressed,  put  an  end  to  his  perplexities.  He  deter- 
mined at  once  to  take  the  next  step,  and  two  months 
after  his  recall  to  Rheims,  he  went  again  to  Cambrai, 
where,  on  the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday,  1672,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  sub-diaconate,  thus  committing 
himself  irrevocably  to  the  ecclesiastical  life.  He 
was  then  twenty-one. 

After  this  he  returned  home,  and  spent  six  years 
in  retirement.  He  resumed  his  studies,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  parents  ;  he 
would  fain  have  gone  back  to  Saint  Sulpice,  but  the 
charge  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  made  this  im- 
possible ;  he  therefore  remained  at  Rheims,  watch- 
ing over  them,  and  providing  for  their  education, 
while  he  followed  the  Theological  courses  of  the 
University,  and  took  his  degree  in  Divinity.  All 
his  spare  time  was  given  to  prayer  and  works  of 
mercy. 

M.  Roland  noticed  the  growing  fervour  of  the 
young  ecclesiastic,  and  fearing  that  his  position  as 
Canon  would  not  furnish  scope  for  his  zeal,  but 
might  rather  tend  to  damp  it,  he  advised  him  to 
seek  a  more  active  position  in  the  ministry,  and  to 
exchange  his  stall  for  a  cure  of  souls  in  the  town. 
The  incumbent  of  Saint  Pierre  de  Rheims  was  well 
disposed  to  the  change,  indeed  wished  much  for  it. 
Young  De  la  Salle  consented  at  once  to  what  was 
proposed  to  him  as  a  means  of  doing  good,  but  the 
exchange  could  not  be  made  without  the  consent  o 
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the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  then  at  Paris. 
Thither  De  la  Salle  went,  in  1677,  to  receive  deacon's 
orders,  and  to  lay  the  plan  before  the  Archbishop, 
and  ask  his  permission  to  carry  it  into  effect  This 
was  refused  ;  the  Archbishop  considered  him  too 
young  to  be  entrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls,  and 
that  he  ought  still  to  make  the  care  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  his  chief  concern.  It  was  a  charge  to 
which  his  office  as  Canon  was  no  hindrance,  but 
which  was  hardly  compatible  with  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Parish  Priest.  So  the 
young  Canon  retained  his  stall,  and  the  old  cure  his 
parish.  To  the  latter  it  was  a  great  disappointment. 
De  la  Salle  would  have  accepted  either  decision 
with  equal  submission,  but  in  his  own  inner  mind, 
he  did  not  feel  drawn  to  parochial  work,  and  the 
judgment  of  his  superior  was  therefore  a  relief  to 
him. 

Neither  had  he  at  this  time  any  particular 
drawing  towards  that  which  eventually  became  the 
work  of  his  life,  viz.  the  care  of  schools  and  school- 
masters. His  attention  seems  to  have  been  first 
turned  towards  this  branch  of  Church  work  by  his 
friend  Canon  Roland.  He  had  interested  himself 
much  about  an  orphanage  for  girls  in  the  town  of 
Rheims,  which  had  fallen  under  very  bad  manage- 
ment ;  he  reformed  many  abuses,  put  things  on  a 
better  footing,  and  grafted  on  to  the  orphanage  free 
schools  for  the  little  girls  of  the  town.     Being  in  a 
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feeble  state  of  health,  and  feeling  that  his  death 
was  not  far  off,  he  was  most  anxious  that  De  la 
Salle  should  take  his  place  in  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  these  schools,  and  of  a  small  community 
of  religious  women,  who  were  in  charge  of  them. 

But  his  Ordination  to  the  Priesthood  was  drawing 
near,  and  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  prepa- 
ration for  it.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims,  on  Easter  Eve,  the  9th  of  April,  1678,  and 
very  soon  after  his  ordination  he  lost  his  beloved 
friend  and  guide,  M.  Roland. 

He  had  been  taken  ill  on  Holy  Thursday,  two 
days  before  the  ordination,  and  died  on  the  27th  of 
April,  leaving  De  la  Salle  his  executor,  and  com- 
mending very  specially  to  his  care,  the  community 
already  mentioned,  which  bore  the  title  of  the 
Community  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

It  was  not  without  effort  that  the  newly  ordained 
priest  took  up  the  work  thus  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  friend.  His  own  disposition  was  rather  to  the 
contemplative  than  to  the  active  life,  and  although 
he  had  willingly  given  his  leisure  time  to  the 
service  of  the  community,  he  had  never  had  any 
intention  of  taking  upon  himself  the  burden  of  its 
management.  Nevertheless  he  applied  himself 
bravely  to  the  charge,  as  a  debt  which  he  owed  to 
the  memory  of  the  good  Canon  Roland. 

His  first  care  was  to  obtain  for  the  institution 
such  legal  recognition  as  was  needful  to  secure  its 
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permanent  existence.  This  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
M.  Roland,  the  founder,  had  attempted  it  and 
failed ;  but  De  la  Salle  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
Archbishop  in  the  matter,  so  that  he  undertook  to 
obtain  the  letters  patent  from  the  king,  and  himself 
bore  the  expense  of  their  registration  by  Parlia- 
ment. He  also  gave  large  contributions  to  the 
funds  of  the  community,  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  a  valuable  Seminary  for  Schoolmistresses. 

Having  seen  the  wishes  of  his  departed  friend  so 
far  accomplished,  and  thus  discharged  his  own  debt 
of  gratitude  towards  him,  De  la  Salle  resumed  his 
former  habits,  and  returned  to  a  life  of  retirement. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  VOCATION. 

1678-1682. 

THERE  was  at  this  time  living  at  Rouen  a  certain 
Madame  de  Maillefer,  who  was  a  native  of  Rheims, 
but  after  her  marriage  had  settled  at  Rouen,  where 
her  husband  held  a  public  office.  She  had  been 
endowed  with  those  gifts  which  are  most  full  of 
peril  to  Christian  souls,  viz.  birth,  fortune,  beauty, 
and  wit ;  and  she  had  not  resisted  their  temptations, 
but  had  thrown  herself  without  restraint  into  the 
torrent  of  the  world's  pleasures.  No  dish  was  too 
expensive  for  her  table,  no  jewel  too  costly  for  the 
adornment  of  her  person.  Her  one  thought  was  to 
astonish  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  with  some 
novelty  in  dress  or  fashion  ;  she  lay  in  bed  till  noon 
to  preserve  her  complexion,  her  afternoons  were 
spent  in  inventing  some  new  arrangement  of  her 
toilet,  and  in  trying  the  effect  of  her  ideas  on  a 
figure  made  to  imitate  herself,  and  her  evenings  in 
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displaying  her  dress  in  the  world  of  fashion,  of 
which  she  was  the  acknowledged  queen.  On  Sun- 
days she  attended  the  mid-day  Mass,  not  to  pray, 
but  to  exhibit  her  dazzling  costumes,  and  to  out- 
shine other  ladies  who  might  have  had  the  pre- 
tension to  be  her  rivals. 

Such  was  the  person  whom  it  was  the  will  of  God 
to  employ  as  His  instrument,  for  sowing  the  first 
seed  of  the  Christian  schools. 

One  day  a  beggar  knocked  at  her  door ;  vanity 
and  self-indulgence  had  hardened  her  heart,  and  he 
was  harshly  repulsed.  But  he  was  weary,  sick,  and 
utterly  destitute,  and  the  distress  which  could  not 
move  the  mistress,  touched  the  heart  of  her  ser- 
vants. The  coachman  received  the  poor  man  into 
the  stables,  and  he  died  there  in  the  night.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  His  body  must  be  buried,  and 
Madame  de  Maillefer  must  be  made  aware  of  her 
servant's  pious  and  charitable  action. 

He  came  to  her  and  timidly  confessed  what  he 
had  done.  She  discharged  him  on  the  spot  for 
having  dared  to  disobey  her,  then  she  angrily  threw 
him  a  sheet  to  serve  as  a  shroud  for  this  troublesome 
corpse  which  had  so  offensively  intruded  itself  into 
her  house.  The  interment  took  place :  in  the 
evening,  as  she  was  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  she 
saw  folded  up  on  her  chair  the  sheet  which  she  had 
given  in  the  morning.  At  first  she  was  angry, 
because  she  supposed  that  the  funeral  was  not  over. 
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This  was  a  mistake,  the  poor  man  was  buried  ;  but 
it  seemed  that  after  death  he  would  not  accept  of 
anything  from  one  who  in  his  life  had  refused  him 
a  morsel  of  bread,  and  a  mysterious  hand  had 
brought  back  the  sheet  which  her  servants  believed 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  grave  along  with  the 
body  which  was  wrapped  in  it. 

This  event  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
Madame  de  Maillefer.  She  saw  in  it  the  Hand  of 
God,  and  it  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  that  by 
His  grace  she  became  one  of  those  instances  of 
sudden  and  complete  conversion,  which  have  oc- 
curred all  along  the  Church's  history,  from  the 
day  when  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  stopped  on  his  way 
to  Damascus. 

Her  resolution  was  taken :  she  determined  to 
break  with  the  world  which  had  been  her  ruin, 
and  to  make  the  breach  at  once,  by  a  startling 
stroke.  The  following  Sunday  she  went  to  High 
Mass  in  her  parish  church,  dressed  in  all  her  former 
magnificence,  but  wearing  over  her  splendid  robes 
the  coarse  and  soiled  linen  apron  of  a  servant. 
This  was  quite  enough  to  alter  her  position  in  the 
opinion  of  her  former  acquaintance.  She  was  im- 
mediately set  down  as  an  absurd  devotee,  and  her 
friends  forsook  her.     Her  object  was  attained. 

Her  table  was  reformed  ;  all  luxury  was  banished 
from  it.  She  lived  by  rule,  and  vanity  had  no 
place   in    her   life ;    her   days   were    spent   in   the 
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churches,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  or  amongst  the 
poor.  Her  former  self-indulgence  made  her  aus- 
terities seem  the  more  incomprehensible,  and  she 
became  an  object  of  ridicule  to  those  whose  idol 
she  had  formerly  been. 

After  her  husband's  death  her  way  of  life  became 
still  more  severe,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  general 
opinion  in  Rouen  was  that  she  was  mad.  But  in 
course  of  time  people  began  to  discover  virtues 
hidden  under  her  strange  behaviour.  It  became 
known  that  the  large  fortune  which  she  no  longer 
spent  upon  herself,  was  given  to  the  poor,  and 
wisely  devoted  to  good  and  useful  works.  And  so, 
after  having  been  taken  for  a  fool,  Madame  de 
Maillefercame  at  last  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  saint. 

Amongst  her  other  charities  she  had  liberally 
assisted  the  Community  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus, 
in  which  she  had  been  interested  by  M.  Roland, 
when  he  had  visited  Rouen.  She  conceived  a 
great  desire  that  something  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  done  for  the  education  of  boys,  in  her 
native  town  of  Rheims,  and  she  talked  to  Canon 
Roland  about  it ;  he  entered  heartily  into  her 
wishes,  and  plans  for  carrying  them  out  were  being 
discussed  between  them,  when  his  death  seemed 
for  a  time  to  put  an  end  to  her  design,  and  obliged 
her  to  seek  other  help  and  counsel  in  the  matter. 

She  engaged  a  devout  layman,  named  Adrien 
Nyel,  who  had  had  much  to  do  with  poor  schools 
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and  other  chanties  at  Rouen,  and  was  a  person  of 
energy  and  good  sense,  to  go  to  Rheims  and  there 
open  a  free  school  for  little  boys.  She  undertook 
to  pay  him  a  yearly  income  of  a  hundred  crowns 
for  his  maintenance,  and  that  of  a  boy  of  fourteen 
whom  he  was  to  take  with  him,  and  she  gave  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  her  relative,  M.  de  la 
Salle,  who  received  him  kindly,  lodged  him  in  his 
own  house,  and  assisted  him  with  advice  how  best 
to  carry  out  the  work. 

After  due  consideration,  and  consultation  with 
the  clergy  of  the  town,  it  was  decided  to  open  the 
school  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Maurice,  where  the 
cure,  M.  Dorigny,  a  good  earnest  man,  had  for  some 
time  past  been  anxiously  turning  in  his  mind  the 
possibility  of  providing  free  schooling  for  the  little 
boys  of  his  parish.  When  he  heard  that  not  only 
the  needful  money  was  forthcoming,  but  also  the 
man  to  start  the  school,  his  joy  was  extreme,  and 
he  accepted  without  hesitation  the  proposal  that 
M.  Nyel  should  open  a  school  in  his  parish,  which 
was  accordingly  done  in  the  year  1679.  This  was 
the  first  beginning — the  germ,  it  may  be  called — of 
the  vast  organization  of  the  Ecoles  Chretiennes. 
De  la  Salle  had  been  instrumental  in  starting  it, 
and  having  seen  it  established,  he  supposed  that 
his  connection  with  it  was  at  an  end.  But  he  was 
again  mistaken;  the  work  to  which  God's  Pro- 
vidence had  destined  him  still  lay  before  him,  and 
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this  was  only  a  first  step  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  good  report  of  the  new  free  school  for  boys 
in  the  parish  of  Saint  Maurice,  inspired  another 
pious  lady  of  Rheims  with  the  desire  to  provide  the 
same  advantage  for  the  parish  of  Saint  James.  She 
was  rich  and  childless,  and  she  wished  to  consecrate 
some  of  her  worldly  goods  to  charitable  purposes, 
and  especially  to  endow  a  school  for  little  boys. 

M.  Nyel,  whose  whole  heart  was  in  the  work, 
and  whose  one  desire  was  to  see  schools  estab- 
lished everywhere,  heard  of  her  intention,  and  im- 
mediately called  upon  her  to  confirm  her  in  her 
purpose,  and  explain  what  steps  she  ought  to  take. 
He  advised  her  to  consult  M.  de  la  Salle,  who  had 
consented  to  be  patron  of  the  Saint  Maurice  school, 
and  who  would  be  sure  to  help  her. 

But  De  la  Salle  was  by  no  means  so  eager  in 
the  business.  He  was  not  so  anxious  for  the 
extension  of  the  work  as  for  its  consolidation  ; 
however,  as  this  good  lady  had  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  him,  he  consented  to  visit  her. 
She  spoke  much  of  the  good  the  school  was  doing 
to  the  poor  of  Saint  Maurice's  parish,  and  besought 
him  to  help  her  to  provide  the  same  for  Saint 
James's. 

"  I  must  take  advantage  of  this  favourable 
opportunity,"  she  said,  "  for  it  is  now  a  long  time 
since  the  wish  was  put  into  my  heart,  and  it  would 
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make  me  very  happy  if  I  could  see  it  accomplished 
before  I  die."  For  this  purpose  she  offered  a  yearly 
payment  of  five  hundred  livres  during  her  life,  and 
a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  in  case  of  her  death. 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse  her  earnest  request, 
coupled  with  such  liberal  offerings.  She  died,  six 
weeks  after,  without  having  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
the  accomplishment  of  her  desire,  but  her  engage- 
ment was  scrupulously  fulfilled  by  her  executors, 
and  Saint  James's  School  was  opened  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  M.  Nyel  placed  another  master 
in  the  first  school,  and  himself  took  charge  of  the 
new  one,  which  was  soon  as  prosperous  as  the  other. 

Thus  the  work  grew,  by  little  and  little,  and 
De  la  Salle  found  himself  almost  unawares  in- 
volved in  the  affair.  There  is  extant  his  own 
simple  account  of  his  feelings  about  it  :— 

"  It  was,"  he  wrote,  "by  the  chance  meeting  with  M.  Nyel, 
and  by  hearing  of  the  proposal  made  by  that  lady,  that 
I  was  led  to  begin  to  interest  myself  about  boys'  schools. 
I  had  no  thought  of  it  before.  It  was  not  that  the  subject 
had  not  been  suggested  to  me.  Many  of  M.  Roland's 
friends  had  tried  to  interest  me  about  it,  but  it  took  no  hold 
of  my  mind,  and  I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  occupying 
myself  with  it.  If  1  had  ever  thought  that  the  care  which 
out  of  pure  charity  I  was  taking  of  schoolmasters  would 
have  brought  me  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  live  with  them,  I  should 
have  given  it  up  at  once  ;  for  as  I  naturally  felt  myself 
very  much  above  those  whom  I  was  obliged  to  employ  as 
schoolmasters,  especially  at  first,  the  bare  idea  of  being 
obliged  to  live  with  such  persons  would  have  been  insup- 
portable to  me.     In  fact,  it  was  a  great  trouble  to  me  when 
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first  I  took  them  into  my  house,  and  the  dislike  of  it  lasted 
for  two  years.  It  was  apparently  for  this  reason,  that  God, 
Who  orders  all  things  with  wisdom  and  gentleness,  and 
Who  does  not  force  the  inclinations  of  men,  when  He  willed 
to  employ  me  entirely  in  the  care  of  schools,  wrought  im- 
perceptibly and  during  a  long  space  of  time,  so  that  one 
engagement  led  to  another  in  an  unforeseen  way." 

M.  Nyel  was  nominally  the  superior  of  this 
growing  body  of  schoolmasters.  He  kept  school 
and  managed  the  children  admirably,  but  he  was 
not  so  successful  in  managing  the  masters.  Being 
of  a  restless  eager  disposition,  often  travelling, 
continually  taken  up  with  some  new  work,  he 
could  not  help  these  men  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  recollection,  and  the  regularity  of  life  needful, 
if  their  profession  was  to  be  what  De  la  Salle 
aimed  at,  a  truly  religious  vocation. 

The  latter  was  quite  aware  of  M.  Nyel's  defects 
and  did  his  best  to  make  up  for  them.  He  could 
not  but  take  an  interest  in  the  men,  as  they  had 
been  brought  together  and  formed  into  a  sort 
of  little  community,  in  great  part  by  his  instru- 
mentality. There  were  now  five  masters  attached 
to  the  two  schools  ;  they  all  lived  with  the  Cure  of 
Saint  Maurice's,  but  his  house  was  inconveniently 
small,  and  the  funds  provided  for  them  hardly 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  board  and  clothing. 
It  came  into  De  la  Salle's  mind  to  take  a  house, 
hot  far  from  his  own,  and  to  establish  them  there, 
where  he  could  more  easily  visit  them,  and  where, 
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to  save  expense,  their  food  might  be  sent  to  them 
from  his  own  kitchen.  He  consulted  M.  Nyel 
about  this  plan,  and  as  he  heartily  approved,  a 
house  was  taken  for  eighteen  months,  as  an  ex- 
periment. Here,  on  Christmas  day,  1679,  the 
schoolmasters  were  installed. 

As  soon  as  they  were  settled  in  their  new  home, 
he  drew  up  a  rule  of  life,  to  guide  them  in  the 
distribution  of  their  time.  He  fixed  the  hour  for 
rising  and  for  going  to  bed,  for  devotion  and 
for  meals,  and  he  used  to  look  in  several  times 
a  day  to  see  that  these  rules  were  being  observed. 

Meantime  he  continued  his  theological  studies 
in  the  University  of  Rheims.  He  passed  all  the 
examinations  and  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1681,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  These 
advanced  studies  seemed  to  be  rather  carrying  him 
away  from  that  simple  primary  education  to  which 
his  life  was  to  be  devoted,  and  he  was  still  as  far 
as  ever  from  realizing  the  course  upon  which  he 
was  entering  : — 

"  I  never  thought,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  care  which  I  was 
taking  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  was  anything  more 
than  an  external  care,  or  that  I  should  ever  have  more  to  do 
for  them  than  to  help  to  provide  for  their  maintenance,  and 
to  see  that  they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  with 
piety  and  diligence." 

He  did  not  know  that  it  was  to  be  the  absorbing- 
occupation  of  his    life,  that  to  which    everything 
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else  was  to  be  subordinate  ;  and  that  his  theolo- 
gical studies  were  preparing  him  to  guide  the 
infant  Institution,  of  whose  birth  he  was  hardly 
yet  conscious,  to  lead  his  followers  safely  through 
the  perplexities  of  the  times,  and  to  guard  them 
from  theological  errors. 

Without  knowing  it  himself  M.  de  la  Salle  was 
gradually  becoming  attached  to  his  little  band  of 
schoolmasters.  Though  their  roughness  repelled 
him,  he  was  attracted  by  their  hearty  good  will, 
and  he  looked  upon  them  as  men  whose  office  it 
was  to  lead  souls  to  Christ.  As  such,  he  felt  the 
need  of  their  being  themselves  conformed  to  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  fashioned  after  His  example  ; 
and  to  this  end  he  laboured  incessantly.  But  his 
other  occupations  did  not  allow  of  his  devoting 
as  much  time  to  them  as  he  felt  they  required. 
His  duties  in  the  Cathedral  as  Canon  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  his  day,  and  the  rest  of  his 
time  was  taken  up  with  study,  and  social  duties 
to  his  family  and  relations.  He  could  only  steal 
scraps  of  time  for  the  schoolmasters. 

It  occurred  to  him,  that  if  they  came  and  dined 
with  him  every  day,  it  would  bring  him  more  into 
contact  with  them,  the  expense  would  be  the  same 
as  that  of  sending  out  their  dinners,  and,  without 
interfering,  except  in  this  one  point,  with  his  usual 
habits,  he  would  have  opportunities  for  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  them. 

D 
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This  plan  he  at  once  adopted — twice  every  day 
the  schoolmasters  gathered  round  his  table,  one 
of  them  reading  during  the  meal.  De  la  Salle 
chose  the  book,  and  took  occasion  from  it  to  give 
them  counsels  as  to  the  duties  of  their  profession. 

This  growing  intimacy  with  men  of  so  humble  a 
class,  and  the  increasing  proportion  of  time  which 
he  bestowed  on  them  and  their  schools,  did  not 
altogether  please  his  relations,  and  they  remon- 
strated with  him.  They  said  the  work  was  beneath 
him,  and  that  he  was  letting  himself  be  absorbed 
by  it  to  the  neglect  of  more  important  duties. 
Instead  of  spending  his  time  with  strangers  they 
said  he  ought  to  devote  himself  to  his  younger 
brothers,  who  lived  with  him,  and  on  whom  he 
could  not  force  the  company  of  the  schoolmasters. 

To  these  remonstrances  he  made  no  answer.  The 
good  he  was  doing  was  manifest,  and  he  did  not 
feel  that  he  ought  to  give  it  up  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  even  then  thinking  seriously  of  taking  the 
schoolmasters  into  his  own  house  to  live  with  him 
entirely,  as  he  found  the  hours  of  meals  all  too 
short,  and  was  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
influence  which  he  might  gain  over  them  for  good 
by  being  more  constantly  with  them. 

The  objections  of  his  friends,  however,  made  him 
hesitate,  and  the  step  would  perhaps  have  been 
longer  delayed,  if  M.  Nyel  had  not,  just  at  that 
time,  been  called  away  from  Rheims,  to  see  about 
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founding  a  school  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Guise.  He  was  only  to  be  away  for  a  week,  but 
De  la  Salle  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  young  men, 
even  for  so  short  a  time,  without  supervision,  and 
he  invited  them  to  spend  the  days  with  him.  Their 
rule  required  them  to  rise  at  five,  and  after  their 
private  prayers  to  attend  the  six  o'clock  Mass. 
When  they  left  the  church  he  made  them  come  to 
his  house,  and  all  the  time  that  they  were  not  in 
their  schools  they  spent  with  him,  eating  at  the 
same  table,  and  observing  all  their  rules  of  devotion 
and  study,  till  the  hours  of  Evening  Prayer,  after 
which  they  went  home  to  sleep. 

This  went  on  for  eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
M.  Nyel  returned,  but  that  week's  experience  had 
brought  to  De  la  Salle's  knowledge  much  in  the 
characters  and  habits  of  the  young  men  which 
must  be  corrected,  if  their  work  was  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  earnestly  religious  spirit  to  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  lead  them. 

M.  Nyel,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  their  superior, 
was  not,  as  has  been  said,  altogether  well  fitted  for 
the  office  ;  he  himself  was  conscious  of  this,  and 
when  he  saw  the  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  short  time  that  they  had  been 
under  M.  de  la  Salle's  direction,  he  entreated  him 
to  take  charge  of  them  entirely. 

It  was  an  anxious  question,  and  one  which 
required  much  consideration,  whether  to  do  so  or 
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not.  The  only  way  in  which  he  felt  that  he  could 
effectually  guide  and  train  them  was  by  receiving 
them  into  his  own  house ;  and  besides  the  objections 
of  his  family,  the  criticisms  of  his  friends,  and 
other  obstacles,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  to  do  so  would  be  to  introduce  a  disturbing" 
element  into  his  daily  life,  which  had  hitherto  been 
so  tranquil  and  calm,  and  to  take  upon  himself  a 
charge  which  was  sure  to  entail  trouble,  anxiety, 
and  expense. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision,  for 
his  lease  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Home  had  nearly 
expired,  and  he  must  either  renew  it  or  decide  to 
make  his  own  house  their  home. 

In  this  perplexity  he  went  to  Paris  to  ask  counsel 
of  the  Pere  Barre,  who  had  himself  for  many  years 
been  labouring  in  the  cause  of  education,  especially 
that  of  girls.  He  had  founded  a  Training  College 
and  Home  for  Schoolmistresses,  where  more  than 
thirty  lived  together,  and  kept  schools  in  various 
parishes  of  the  city. 

Pere  Barre  had  also  interested  himself  about 
boys'  schools,  but,  strange  to  say,  without  success  ; 
he  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  control  the  masters, 
who  led  disorderly  lives,  and  generally  ended  by 
giving  up  their  work  altogether. 

De  la  Salle  told  him  what  had  been  done  at 
Rheims,  how  almost  unconsciously  he  had  been 
drawn  on  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the 
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schools  and  in  the  direction  of  the  masters,  lie 
explained  to  him  the  present  crisis,  and  the  reasons 
which  made  him  hesitate  about  carrying-  out  the 
plan  to  which  he  felt  drawn,  and  he  asked  his 
advice. 

Pere  Barre  was  decided  in  his  counsel.  The 
story  came  to  him  as  a  kind  of  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  as  an  explanation  why  he  had 
never  been  able  to  succeed  in  the  religious  training 
of  schoolmasters.  It  seemed  plain  to  him  that  De 
la  Salle,  and  not  himself,  was  the  instrument  chosen 
for  the  work,  and  in  the  strongest  way  he  urged 
him  to  go  on  and  carry  into  effect  his  plan  of 
living  with  the  young  men,  and  making  it  the  work 
of  his  life  to  train  them  and  lead  them  up  to  his 
own  high  ideal  of  true  Christian  teachers. 

His  advice  settled  the  question.  De  la  Salle 
went  back  to  Rheims  with  his  mind  made  up  ;  and 
on  the  festival  of  his  patron  saint,  Saint  John  Baptist, 
the  24th  of  June,  1681,  he  received  the  whole  com- 
pany of  schoolmasters  into  his  house. 

This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  indignation 
of  his  friends  and  the  amazement  of  the  world. 
Hitherto,  however  strange  they  may  have  thought 
his  conduct,  there  was  nothing  that  they  could 
exactly  find  fault  with.  He  had  devoted  his  time 
and  energies  to  a  charitable  work,  as  any  good 
man  might  do  ;  he  had  taken  souls  under  his 
guidance,  a  duty  to  which  he  was  specially  bound 
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by  his  priestly  office  ;  these  things  did  not,  however, 
turn  him  from  other  occupations,  or  wholly  take  up 
his  time.  It  was  a  very  different  thing  now  that 
he  was  making  it  the  main  object  of  his  life,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  be  the 
director  of  a  company  of  schoolmasters.  It  was 
absurd,  they  said,  for  a  man  of  his  birth  and  position 
to  choose  the  society  of  such  men — for  a  learned 
Doctor  of  Divinity  to  make  companions  of  those 
whose  office  was  to  teach  poor  children  their  a,  b,  c, 
and  whose  own  learning  was  very  little  in  advance 
of  their  scholars.  It  was  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to 
see  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  descend  to  such  a 
position. 

His  family  were  indignant ;  they  seemed  to 
themselves  to  share  in  his  disgrace.  They  had 
looked  to  his  advancement  to  the  highest  honours 
in  the  Church,  for  which  he  was  fitted  both  by 
birth,  talents,  and  character,  and  they  saw  him 
turning  his  back  upon  all  these,  to  give  himself 
wholly  to  a  humble  and  thankless  office. 

De  la  Salle  bore  patiently  with  their  upbraidings, 
but  he  was  in  no  degree  moved  by  them.  What 
did  it  matter  to  him  that  the  schoolmasters  were 
men  of  humble  birth,  if  they  were  the  servants  of 
God  ?  That  their  manners  were  rude  if  their  hearts 
were  tender?  That  they  had  a  humble  position 
in  the  world,  if  they  fulfilled  a  high  vocation  ? 

The  grumblings  of  his  relations  had  this  effect, 
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that  two  of  his  brothers  left  the  house,  and  ceased 
to  live  with  him.  The  eldest  brother,  who  was 
deeply  attached  to  Jean  Baptiste,  would  not  leave 
him,  but  went  on  as  before.  The  second  went  to 
live  with  a  brother-in-law ;  the  youngest,  whose 
education  was  not  finished,  was  taken  away  by  his 
relations,  and  sent  to  school  at  Senlis. 

This  separation  grieved  De  la  Salle,  but  he  could 
not  altogether  regret  it ;  it  left  him  more  free. 
One  after  another  old  ties  were  being  severed,  in 
preparation  for  the  final  breach  with  all  that  is 
most  valued  and  esteemed  in  the  world.  But  a 
greater  trial  awaited  him,  and  one  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  total  failure  of  the  work  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  had  incurred  so  much  obloquy,  and 
made  already  so  many  sacrifices. 

The  young  schoolmasters  whom  M.  Nyel  had 
gathered  round  him,  and  who,  under  his  direction, 
had  led  a  very  free  and  uncontrolled  life,  could  not 
bear  the  life  of  obedience  to  which  they  found  they 
were  now  expected  to  submit.  Many  of  them  were 
without  any  real  vocation.  M.  Nyel  had  selected 
them  hastily,  and  without  much  discernment. 
When  they  found  themselves  in  a  house  where  every- 
thing was  as  much  under  rule  as  in  a  monastery, 
and  where  they  were  themselves  treated  as  if  they 
belonged  to  a  religious  order,  whereas  they  had  no 
idea  of  being  anything  more  than  ordinary  school- 
masters, they  very  soon  took  a  dislike  to  the  whole 
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thing,  and  went  away.  Some  were  dismissed,  as 
being  entirely  unfit  for  their  office,  and  incapable 
of  becoming  so  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a 
short  time  the  house  was  almost  empty.  Only  two 
of  the  original  company  of  masters  remained. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  De  la  Salle.  His 
work  seemed  at  an  end.  After  having  endured  the 
reproaches  of  his  relations,  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow 
canons,  the  unkind  criticisms  of  strangers,  he  found 
himself,  after  all,  without  material  for  his  work- 
face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  nothing. 

In  this,  as  in  all  his  troubles  and  perplexities,  he 
had  recourse  to  prayer  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  1682,  fresh  candidates  began  to  offer  them- 
selves.    He  had   already  drawn   up  the   rule  and 
order  of  the  devotional  exercises  which,  to  this  day, 
are  followed   in   the  houses  of  his  community,  so 
that  the  new  comers  could  be  under  no  mistake  ; 
they  knew  what  they  were   undertaking,  and  the 
rules  by  which  they  would  be  bound.     Those  who 
came  seemed  indeed  to  have  been  sent  by  God  in 
answer  to  His  servant's  prayer.     They  were  pious 
and  devoted  men,  with  a  talent  for  teaching,  and 
dispositions  which  fitted  them  for  Community  life. 
^  Thus  cheered  and  encouraged  De  la  Salle  gave 
himself  with  renewed  energy  to  the  work  which  he 
had  undertaken  ;  he  lived  with  the  men,  and  never 
ceased  his  endeavours  to   bring  them  by  degrees, 
more  and  more,  not  only  under  the  external  rule, 

IT? 
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but  also  into  the  interior  spirit  of  the  religious 
life. 

Without  authoritatively  enforcing  rules  upon 
them,  he  brought  them  to  feel  the  need  of  them, 
and  to  express  a  wish  for  them  ;  then  having  got 
so  far  he  drew  up  a  few  simple  rules,  and  laid  them 
before  them,  not  as  his,  but  as  their  own  suggestion. 
He  did  not  press  for  their  adoption,  but  when  once 
any  rule  had  been  approved  and  accepted  amongst 
them,  he  took  care  that  it  was  faithfully  observed, 
and  himself  set  the  first  example  of  strict  obedience. 

For  about  a  year  he  carried  on  the  work  in  his 
own  home  ;  but  the  house  was  not  well  suited 
for  the  purpose,  and  besides  it  was  in  a  noisy 
situation,  where  the  fuss  and  bustle  of  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  exposed  the  young  men  to  endless 
distractions.  He  therefore  looked  out  for  a  quieter 
abode,  and  found  a  house  just  suited  to  his  purpose 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Neuve.* 

This  he  hired,  and  thither  he  moved  his  com- 
munity on  the  24th  of  June,  1682.  He  continued  to 
occupy  this  house  as  a  tenant  till  the  year  1700, 
when  he  and  two  other  ecclesiastics  bought  it  for 
950  francs,  to  secure  it  to  the  community  for  a 
perpetual  possession.  In  the  revolution  of  1792, 
this  house  was   seized,  the    Brothers  were  driven 

■*  Now  called  the  Rue  Gambetta,  a  change  of  name,  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  more  than  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rheims,  is 
"une  betise,  qui  ne  fait  plaisir  a  personne." 
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out,  and  did  not  recover  possession  till  in  1880  it 
was  bought,  together  with  some  adjoining  buildings, 
at  a  cost  of  10,000  francs,  contributed  by  the 
faithful  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  they  first  entered  into  possession, 
the  premises  were  given  back  to  the  Brothers  at 
Rheims.  The  house  is  now  their  Home,  and  a 
school  of  above  400  poor  children  of  the  town  is 
held  there. 

In  leaving  his  paternal  home,  Jean  Baptiste  de 
la  Salle  severed  the  last  link  with  his  past  life. 
He  took  leave  of  the  memories  of  his  childhood, 
and  the  joyous  recollections  of  his  youth ;  he 
withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the  world 
and  from  his  friends,  and  stepped  boldly  forward 
towards  an  unknown  future,  guided  only  by  the 
love  of  God. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EDUCATION    IN    FRANCE     DURING    THE     MIDDLE 
AGES. 

IN  order  to  understand  what  the  work  really  was 
upon  which  De  la  Salle  was  entering,  we  must  take 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  education  in 
France  before  his  time  ;  it  will  thus  be  more  easy 
to  perceive  what  the  Church  had  already  done, 
and  what  remained  to  be  done  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
how  far  existing  institutions  presented  facilities  or 
obstructions  to  his  designs. 

If  a  complete  history  could  ever  be  written  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  any  country,  it  would 
probably  reach  back  to  the  foundation  in  that 
country  of  the  Church  herself.  The  earliest  records 
of  education  in  France  which  can  be  relied  on,  date 
from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  who 
in  the  year  787  wrote  encyclical  letters  to  all  Bishops 
and  Abbots  in  his  dominions,  requiring  them  to 
establish  schools,  where  ecclesiastics  might  "apply 
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themselves  to  the  study  of  letters,  in  order  to 
advance  in  their  knowledge  of  the  deep  mysteries 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  * 

The   Emperor's    commands    were    obeyed,    and 
schools  were  opened  everywhere,  in  which  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  spelling,  singing,  and  the' 
Psalter    were    taught.       These    schools    were    of 
different  grades.      There  were  first  those  held  by 
the    country    clergy,    in    which     they    instructed 
gratuitously  all  the  children  of  their  parishes,  and 
taught   them    the  elements   of   faith   and   religion 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.      Next  came  the  Diocesan 
schools,  and  those  of  the  Religious  Houses,  where 
the   education   was   more   advanced,   and   was   in- 
tended  especially  for  young  ecclesiastics,  and  for 
boys  destined    to  the  clerical  profession.      Lastly 
there  was  the  Palace  School,  held  in  the  Emperor's 
own  palace,   by  learned  men   assembled   from   all 
parts  of  the  empire,  in  whose  labours  he  himself 
sometimes  took  part. 

After  Charlemagne,  the  prosperity  of  the  higher 
schools  declined.  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  himself 
well  educated,  and  a  friend  to  learning,  tried  to 
revive  them,  but  the  Norman  invasions  were  be- 
ginning to  desolate  the  empire,  and  well-nigh  to 
destroy  all  remains  of  learning  and  civilization. 
Charles  the  Bald  made  some  efforts  to  restore  the 
ruined  schools,   but  apparently  he  failed,  as  after 

*  Thomassin.     Vetus  et  nova  Eccl.  disc. 
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his  time  no  further  trace  of  their  existence  is  found 
in  history.  Some  few  probably  survived  in  monas- 
teries, or  even  in  parishes,  but  from  the  ninth  to 
the  twelfth  century,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Normans,  the  greater  number  of  schools 
were  entirely  destroyed,  the  art  of  writing-  ceased 
to  be  known  by  laymen,  and  was  only  practised  by 
clerics  and  monks. 

That  the  Church  was  not  satisfied  with  this  state 
of  things  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  third 
Lateran  Council,  held  in  the  year  1 179,  under  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that 
to  every  Cathedral  Church  should  be  attached 
a  school,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  clerics, 
and  of  poor  scholars  ;  that  a  sufficient  benefice 
should  be  set  apart  to  provide  a  suitable  main- 
tenance for  the  head  of  the  school,  and  enable  him 
to  give  school  teaching,  free  of  all  charge,  to  those 
who  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  same  rules  were  re-enacted  by  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council  in  121 5,  under  Pope  Innocent  III. 
They  were  acted  upon,  as  far  as  troubled  times 
allowed,  and  from  that  time  schools  appear  to  have 
revived,  not  only  in  towns,  but  also  in  the  country. 
Their  numbers  increased  considerably  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  fourteenth  we  find  Uni- 
versities founded  ;  the  manufacture  of  paper  was 
improved,  it  became  cheaper  and  easier  to  procure, 
and  the  art  of  writing  became  very  popular. 
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But  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  statistics 
as  to  the  state  of  primary  education  in  France 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  appears  to  have  varied 
much  in  different  places,  but  on  the  whole  to  have 
been  more  generally  diffused  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

Thus  in  1375,  in  the  village  of  Saint  Seine  in  the 
Diocese  of  Autun,  there  is  record  of  the  school- 
master having  engaged  an  assistant  to  whom  he 
promises  to  allow  all  the  fishes  which  the  little 
children  bring  him  in  Lent*  Proofs  are  extant 
of  the  existence  at  the  same  period  of  schools  in 
more  than  thirty  places  in  the  diocese  of  Langres, 
some  of  them  being  at  that  time,  as  they  are  to  this 
day,  quite  little  villages  ;  and  in  fifty-three  parishes 
there  are  records  of  foundations,  either  for  providing 
a  school  house  or  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master. 

Schools  must  have  been  pretty  generally  estab- 
lished when  Gerson,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Visitation 
of  Dioceses,  written  about  the  year  1400,  counsels 
Bishops  to  inquire  carefully  whether  every  parish 
has  its  school,  and  how  the  children  are  taught  ; 
and  to  provide  one  wherever  there  was  none. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  popular  education  again  declined.  First 
the  wars  with  England,  and  later  on  the  sad 
religious  struggles,   brought  ruin    and    destruction 

*  Etat  de  ^instruction  primaire  dans  l'ancien  Diocese  d' Autun 
pendant  les  I7me  et  i8me  Siecles,  par  M.  A.  de  Charmasse. 
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over  the  face  of  the  land.  Where  the  church  was 
burned  or  pulled  down,  the  school  was  sure  to 
suffer  the  same  destruction.  But  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  on  this  point  seem  to  have  been  vigorously 
followed  up  by  Provincial  Councils  and  Diocesan 
Synods,  and  again  decrees  were  made  to  the  effect 
that  there  should  be  a  school  in  every  parish,  and 
that  in  places  where  the  people  were  too  poor  to 
maintain  a  master,  a  competent  ecclesiastic  should 
be  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  children. 

The  Council  of  Cambray,  held  in  1565,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  See,  with 
the  Bishops  of  Tournay,  Arras,  Saint  Omer,  and 
Namur,  enacted  rules  concerning  the  parochial 
schools,  in  which  we  find  the  following : — 


"  Bishops  will  take  care  to  keep  up  or  to  restore  Christian 
schools,  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  elements  of 
religion.  Schoolmasters  must  be  provided  for  all  parishes. 
The  boys  and  girls  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  taught  sepa- 
rately. The  masters  shall  only  use  books  approved  by  the 
Bishop.  The  curates,  chaplains,  and  schoolmasters,  shall 
teach  the  Catechism  to  the  children  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days  after  vespers. 

"  The  Curates  shall  inform  themselves  every  month  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  children,  and  shall  take  all  possible- 
care  that  they  be  taught  the  fear  and  love  of  the  Lord  from 
their  earliest  years. 

.  "  The  Rural  Deans  shall  inspect  these  parish  schools  every 
six  months,  or  at  least  once  a  year,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Ordinary  how  the  instruction  is  carried  on  in  each." 
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In  1676,  the  Bishop  of  Angers  writes — 

"Among  all  the  cares  which  the  responsibilities  of  the 
episcopal  office  lay  upon  us,  there  is  none  which  we  feel 
more  deeply  than  the  instruction  of  the  children.  We  there- 
fore charge  all  our  clergy  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
this  work,  wherever  a  school  has  not  been  established.  In 
parishes  where  there  are  several  priests,  the  junior  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  this  duty,  or  some  other  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Bishop." 

Similar  quotations  might  be  made  from  other 
episcopal  utterances,  as  well  as  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Dioceses  of  Senez,  Avranches,  Arras,  Besancon, 
Chalons,  Chartres,  Autun,  Poitiers,  and  numberless 
others,  showing  how  general  was  the  attention  of 
the  Church  to  this  branch  of  her  work.  In  some 
Dioceses,  as  in  Arras,  there  were,  besides  the  day- 
schools,  Sunday  schools  for  children  who  were 
obliged  to  work  for  their  bread  on  week-days  ;  * 
and  these  schools  were  very  specially  committed 
to  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

The  manner  of  appointing  schoolmasters  varied 
in  different  places.  At  first  the  right  of  nominating 
them  seems  to  have  been  held  to  belong  to  the 
seigneurs,  or  landed  proprietors,  and  the  patronage 
was  exercised  by  them.  After  a  time  they  ceased 
to  care  for  it,  and  it  became  usual  for  the  parish- 
ioners to  elect  a  master,  who  was  then  either  pre- 
sented directly  to  the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  for 
examination  and  approval,  or  else  presented  by 
*  Statuts  synodaux  d'Arras,  1584. 
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the  Incumbent  to  the  Rural  Dean,  who,  after  due 
inquiry  into  his  learning,  and  religious  and  moral 
character,  gave  him  a  certificate,  on  receipt  of 
which  the  Bishop  or  his  Vicar-general  granted  him 
letters  of  institution.  In  some  cases  the  parish 
clergy  appointed  the  schoolmaster,  and  in  no  case 
could  a  master  leave  one  parish  to  go  to  another 
without  a  certificate  from  the  priest  of  the  parish 
where  he  had  served,  of  a  good  life  and  moral 
character.* 

In  the  Diocese  of  Autun  the  schoolmaster  was 
always  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  jointly  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  No  one  was  ever  forced 
upon  them.  They  made  their  agreement,  generally 
in  writing,  promising  him  a  certain  salary,  while  he 
on  his  part  undertook  to  keep  school  in  that  place 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Furnished  with  this 
paper,  he  went  to  the  Bishop  to  receive  institution, 
and  if  found  capable,  and  of  irreproachable  life  and 
character,  the  Bishop  approved.  If  he  was  too 
poor  to  make  the  journey  to  the  Bishop,  he  waited 
for  the  Archdeacon's  visitation,  and  was  instituted 
by  him. 

If  a  schoolmaster  misbehaved,  he  was  dismissed, 
but  with  certain  formalities,  which  prove  the  careful 
and  equitable  diocesan  administration  of  that 
period. 

"The  Archdeacon,  on  his  visitation  tour,  gathered 

*  Ordonnances  synodaux  de  Meaux,  1669. 
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the  inhabitants,  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  to  the 
church  porch,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the 
curate,  they  brought  their  complaints  against 
the  schoolmaster — of  not  properly  teaching  their 
children,  using  bad  language,  or  any  other  mis- 
conduct. The  Archdeacon  then  drew  up  a  report, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Bishop,  who  was  the  ultimate 
appeal  in  all  such  cases.  His  rights  as  supreme 
guardian  of  faith  and  morals  were  always  reserved. 
It  rested  with  him  to  take  care  that  the  people, 
and  especially  the  children,  under  his  charge  were 
not  misled  by  false  teaching  or  bad  example. 

After  their  institution  the  schoolmasters  were 
not  left  to  themselves.  It  was  customary  to  as- 
semble them  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  that  their 
rules  might  be  read  over,  explained,  and  enforced. 
In  some  Dioceses  arrangements  were  made  to  give 
them  an  annual  retreat  of  five  days,  in  order  to 
deepen  the  spiritual  views  of  their  office,  and  to 
strengthen  in  them  the  graces  needful  for  its  right 
discharge. 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers 
was  committed  to  the  clergy.  The  cure  was  bound 
to  visit  the  school  frequently,  to  question  the 
children,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  were  well 
taught. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very 
thorough  system  of  inspection  established.  First, 
that  of  the  Parish  Priest  two  or  three  times  a  week  ; 
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then  that  of  the  Rural  Dean,  once  or  twice  in  the 
year ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  Bishop  on  his  visita- 
tion tour.  And  the  supervision  was  very  close  ;  it 
included  both  teachers  and  books.  None  were 
allowed  but  such  as  had  been  approved  by  the 
Bishop.  Some  Bishops  had  been  at  pains  to  com- 
pose books  for  the  purpose  and  have  them  printed. 
Thus  in  1570  a  little  book  was  published  at  Douai, 
under  the  title  of  "  Christian  Childhood  "  ("  l'enfance 
du  Chretien  "),  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  and 
recommended  by  him  to  the  schoolmasters  of  his 
Diocese. 

The  funds  for  maintaining  these  schools  were 
frequently  the  fruit  of  the  Christian  charity  of  some 
private  benefactor,  who  had  also  provided  the 
school-house.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  many 
parishes  possessed  free  endowed  schools,  which  had 
cost  the  State  nothing,  and  were  no  expense  to  the 
■inhabitants. 

Where  this  was  not  the  case,  the  endowments  of 
the  Church  were  drawn  upon  for  the  purpose ;  and 
the  governors  and  trustees  of  Homes,  Hospitals,  and 
Lazar  houses  were  exhorted  to  set  apart  some 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  those  institutions  for  the 
support  of  schools.  The  money  so  raised  was 
supplemented  by  the  "school  fees."  In  the  year 
1685  the  Bishop  of  Autun  fixed  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment in  his  Diocese  at  five  sous,  or  twopence  half- 
penny, a  month,  for  scholars  who  only  learned  to 
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read  ;  ten  sous,  or  fivepence,  a  month,  for  those 
who  learned  reading  and  writing ;  and  fifteen  sous 
for  those  who  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  Latin. 

This  was  the  rate  for  the  towns.  In  country 
villages  the  payment  was  seldom  more  than  one 
or  two  sous  a  month.  Sometimes  the  school- 
master's income  was  eked  out  by  providing  him 
with  a  lodging  in  the  Presbytere,  allowing  him  the 
burial  fees,  or  granting  him  permission  to  make  a 
quite,  and  collect  what  he  could  in  the  parish. 

The  villagers,  too,  had  other  ways  of  helping, 
such  as  gifts  in  kind  from  their  gardens  or  poultry 
yards,  or  by  agreeing  to  a  voluntary  rate,  by  which 
they  secured  a  certain  sum  to  the  master. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  slight  sketch  of  the 
provision  made  for  education,  that  the  instruction 
of  children  of  the  working  classes  was  by  no 
means  so  neglected  in  those  earlier  ages  as  we  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  apt  to  imagine.  Net 
only  was  provision  made  for  it,  but  constant  ex- 
hortations were  addressed  to  parents  to  remind 
them  of  the  duty  of  sending  their  children  regu- 
larly to  school.  Indeed,  there  are  tokens  of 
some  approach  to  the  compulsory  education  of 
our  own  times.  Thus  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Arras,  in  1584,  enact  that  if  in  any  place  a 
difficulty  is  made  about  the  building  or  main- 
tenance cf  a  school,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
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Bishop,  and  even  to  the  secular  arm  ;  and  the  same 
must  be  done,  when  necessary,  to  compel  parents 
to  send  their  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  to 
school. 

It  cannot,  in  short,  be  denied  that  the  Church 
had  made  education  her  special  concern,  and  that 
there  were  found  in  France,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  schools  where  the  children 
of  the  poor  were  taught,  much  as  in  our  own  day, 
the  three  R's,  together  with  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Without  burdening  the  com- 
munity with  an  education  rate,  heavy  enough  in 
our  own  case,  but  now  still  heavier  in  France,  she 
had  provided  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
numbers  of  schools.  She  had,  moreover,  drawn 
up  rules  for  their  management,  so  wise  in  theory 
and  so  successful  in  practice  that  they  became  the 
basis  of  educational  legislation,  both  primary  and 
advanced,  in  later  times. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DIFFICULTY   OF   FINDING   MASTERS. 

We  have  seen  what  care  was  taken  by  the  Church 
for  the  education  of  her  children,  and  what  abun- 
dant provision  was  made  for  it ;  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  What  more  was  there  left  for  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle  to  do  ? 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  the  Church  had 
not  succeeded  in  providing,  and  without  which  all 
her  care,  her  rules  and  provisions  were  of  no  avail 
to  secure  a  good  education  for  her  children,  viz. 
trustworthy  and  efficient  teachers.  The  clergy 
could  not  undertake  the  work  themselves,  not- 
withstanding the  pressing  recommendations  of 
Provincial  Councils  and  Diocesan  Synods  ;  it  was 
impossible  for  the  incumbent  of  even  a  small 
parish  to  shut  himself  up  all  day  in  his  school, 
teaching  children  to  read  and  write,  and  neglecting 
the  services  of  the  Church,  the  care  of  his  parish, 
and  his  own  studies  and  devotions.  In  large 
parishes  there  were,  it  is  true,  one  or  more  curates, 
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but  the  strictly  clerical  work  of  the  parish  was 
more  considerable,  and  had  to  be  shared  amongst 
them. 

All  that  could  be  done  was  to  appoint  one  to 
have  general  oversight  of  the  school,  but  not  to 
take  the  part  of  actual  schoolmaster.  There  were 
cases  in  which  this  was  done,  but  they  were  rare, 
and  it  could  not  be  considered  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  laymen  ; 
and  as  there  was  no  institution  or  provision  for 
training  them,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  take 
those  who  offered  themselves.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  young  fellow  who  had  failed  in  his  examination 
for  holy  orders,  sometimes  a  stray  lawyer  manque 
also  in  his  profession,  or  it  might  be  a  peasant 
with  a  little  more  learning  than  his  neighbours, 
who  undertook  to  teach  the  rising  generation  the 
little  he  knew ;  or  the  parish  fiddler,  who  would 
leave  his  school  from  time  to  time  to  play  at 
weddings  or  village  feasts. 

It  is  evident  that  under  these  circumstances 
there  could  be  no  security  as  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  teachers,  and,  in  fact,  complaints 
on  this  head  are  rife  all  through  the  seventeenth 
century.  How  bad  they  were  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of 
Toul  in  1686,  in  which  the  Bishop  accuses  the 
schoolmasters  of  his  Diocese  of  being  "  gamesters, 
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drunkards,  profligates,  ignorant,  and  brutal.  They 
spend  their  time  playing  cards  in  the  public 
houses,  or  playing  the  violin  in  places  of  amuse- 
ment or  village  feasts.  In  the  churches  they  are 
not  suitably  dressed,  and  instead  of  studying 
church  music  they  sing  during  the  service  any- 
thing that  comes  into  their  heads."*  Another 
Bishop  states  that  in  his  Diocese,  which  was  a  small 
one,  he  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  twelve  school- 
masters who  corrupted  the  children  committed  to 
their  care. 

It  was  this  deplorable  state  of  things  which  gave 
rise,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, to  numerous  religious  orders  of  women, 
who  made  the  instruction  of  the  poor  one  principal 
part  of  their  work.  Some  were  wholly  devoted  to 
it.  This  sudden  outburst  of  Christian  charity  was 
very  remarkable.  In  France  alone  no  less  than 
fifty  different  foundations  are  on  record  within  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  one 
remarkable  feature  of  the  movement  was  that  in 
many  cases  these  religious  societies  sprang  from 
very  humble  beginnings,  and  arose  out  of  a  press- 
ing need.  How  this  was  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  typical  order  for  works  of  mercy, 
is  fully  recorded  in  the  life  of  their  founder,  and 
hardly  claims  a  place  here,  as  their  labours  were 
*  Statuts  Synodaux,  1686. 
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of  all  kinds  and  not  primarily  educational  ;  but 
other  instances  may  be  given. 

In  the  parish  of  Roye,  in  Picardy,  the  school- 
master was  dismissed  for  improper  behaviour  to 
one  of  the  girls  in  his  school.  The  charge  of  the 
school  was  at  once  undertaken  by  four  young 
women,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  cure,  lived 
together  in  a  ruinous  old  house,  where  they  kept 
school,  and  divided  their  time  between  prayer,  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  manual  labour.  This 
modest  beginning  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  religious 
order  devoted  to  the  education  of  poor  girls,  which 
soon  spread  all  over  Picardy  under  the  title  oi 
Daughters  of  the  Cross  (Filles  de  la  Croix),  and 
to  it  was  due  the  first  institution  for  training 
schoolmistresses,  established  at  Paris,  by  Made- 
moiselle de  Villeneuve,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  these  sisters. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  was  at  Puy, 
in  Auvergne,  where  M.  Tronson,  one  of  the  Saint 
Sulpice  clergy,  was  cure,  and  sorely  needing  help 
in  the  care  and  religious  instruction  of  young  girls, 
applied  to  a  devout  lady  of  the  place,  Mdlle. 
Martel.  She  accepted  the  task,  drew  others  into 
the  same  work,  and  they  went  from  house  to  house, 
collecting  the  young  women  and  girls  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  was  then,  as  it  is  still,  lace-making. 
They  were  persuaded  to  work  together,  uniting  at 
the  same  time  in  prayer,  and  hymn  singing,  and 
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without  any  interference  with  their  ordinary  duties, 
to  follow  a  simple  Christian  rule  of  life. 

This  work,  like  that  of  the  Filles  de  la  Croix, 
grew  to  far  more  than  had  been  originally  thought 
of.  The  ladies  found  that  they  too  needed  help, 
and  so  trained  village  schoolmistresses  to  carry  on 
their  work,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy. 
They  were  not  bound  by  vows,  or  attached  to  any 
community,  but  they  wore  a  distinctive  dress,  and 
followed  a  certain  rule  as  to  their  practices  of  de- 
votion. They  became  like  guardian  angels  of  the 
villages  where  they  were  stationed,  teaching  the 
children,  watching  over  the  young  girls,  nursing 
the  sick,  assisting  the  dying,  and  thus,  hidden  from 
the  world,  and  wholly  unknown  even  by  any  name, 
they  fulfilled  their  sacred  mission,  and  did  their 
part  towards  preserving  that  faith  and  piety,  which 
amid  so  much  vice  and  infidelity  is  yet  found  in 
France,  shining  with  a  brighter  and  more  striking 
light  amid  the  darkness  of  the  surrounding  gloom 

But  while  every  province  of  France  saw  some 
successful  efforts  made  for  the  care  and  education 
of  girls,  the  case  was  very  different  as  regarded  the 
boys.  The  need,  indeed,  was  quite  as  great,  and 
as  deeply  felt,  but  none  of  the  attempts  made  to 
supply  it  had  any  lasting  success  or  stability. 

Gerard  Groot,  Canon  first  of  Utrecht,  and  after- 
wards of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  had  in  the  fourteenth 
century  anticipated  the  devotion  of  De  la  Salle,  by 
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resigning  all  his  preferment  in  order  to  give  himself 
to  this  work,  and  had  founded  a  community  of 
clerics  for  the  same  objects  ;  and  at  Rome  Saint 
Joseph  Calasanzio  had  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
same  direction,  and  also  founded  a  community 
which  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  during  his  lifetime.  But  the  work  did 
not  prosper  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1648,  at  the  age  of  92.  He,  like  Gerard  Groot, 
made  the  mistake  of  having  ecclesiastics  instead  of 
laymen  as  schoolmasters,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  instruction  given  in  their  schools  gradually 
advanced  from  the  simple  standard  required  for  the 
poorer  classes,  to  Latin,  grammar,  and  such  studies 
as  altogether  changed  the  character  of  the  schools. 

The  same  mistake  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
all  those  who  were  moved  to  do  something  for 
popular  education  in  France. 

The  most  successful  attempts  were  made  by  M. 
Demia,  in  the  Diocese  of  Lyons.  He  did  get 
together  a  band  of  lay  teachers,  and  was  soon  beset 
by  applications  from  the  neighbouring  Dioceses  for 
schoolmasters,  and  many  young  men  were  sent  to 
him  to  be  trained,  but  he  died  in  1689  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  his  work  did  not  survive  him. 

Other  attempts  were  made  by  good  men,  at 
Orleans,  at  Paris,  at  Beauvais,  and  at  Rouen,  but 
from  one  cause  or  other,  none  of  them  had  any 
lasting  success.     Their  failures,  however,  served  as 
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warnings  to  De  la  Salle,  to  avoid  the  mistakes  into 
which  they  had  fallen.  He  was  thirty-eight  at  the 
time  of  M.  Demia's  death,  and  was  already  occupied 
with  educational  plans.  He  must  have  known  the 
history  of  his  endeavours  in  the  same  direction, 
and  no  doubt  he  profited  by  his  experience. 

It  was  the  time  of  that  wonderful  revival  of  zeal 
and  devotion,  especially  in  the  priestly  life  in  France, 
in  which  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
prominent  figure,  but  only  one  of  a  group  of  earnest, 
devoted,  learned,  and  energetic  men,  such  as  are 
not  often  to  be  found  in  one  country  within  the 
same  half  century.  It  was  impossible  that  so  im- 
portant a  work  as  popular  instruction  should  be 
overlooked  amongst  the  various  reforms  which  were 
brought  about  by  their  means.  In  a  letter  to  M. 
Olier,  who,  as  the  founder  of  Saint  Sulpice,  had 
done  so  much  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  M. 
Bourdoise,  the  friend  and  fellow  worker  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  writes  : — 

"  i  could  wish  to  see  a  school  carried  on  in  a  truly  super- 
natural spirit,  in  which,  while  the  children  learned  to  read 
and  write,  they  might  at  the  same  time  be  taught  and  trained 
to  be  good  sons  of  the  Church.  For  it  is  a  pity  to  see  a  large 
outlay  of  charitable  funds  spent  in  teaching  them  to  read  and 
write,  without  making  them  any  better  Christians  ;  and  yet 
this  is  what  is  most  commonly  done.  In  these  days  all 
children  go  to  school,  but  there  is  nothing  of  a  supernatural 
spirit  in  the  schools  to  which  they  go,  and  one  cannot  wonder 
if  there  is  but  little  trace  of  Christianity  in  their  lives,  since 
in  order  to  have  schools  which  should  have  this  result,  we 
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must  have  masters  who  would  undertake  and  carry  on  their 
work  in  the  spirit  of  true  Christians,  and  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

"  As  to  myself,  I  can  say  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  I  would  willingly  beg  from  door  to  door,  to  provide  a 
living  for  a  true  schoolmaster,  and,  like  S.  Francis  Xavier, 
I  would  ask  from  all  the  universities  of  the  kingdom,  men  who 
were  willing,  not  to  go  to  India  or  Japan  to  preach  to  the 
heathen,  but  to  make  at  least  a  beginning  of  this  good  work. 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  among  the  clergy  men  fitted  and 
ready  for  parochial  work,  whether  as  rectors  or  curates  ;  but 
it  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  to  meet  with  persons  of  sufficient 
piety,  and  other  necessary  qualities  to  make  them  fit  to  keep  a 
school,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  such  a  post  worthily,  who 
have  at  the  same  time  sufficient  means  to  make  them  in- 
dependent of  it  as  a  profession,  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  it,  in  entire  submission  to  the  clergy  of  the  parish. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  find  such,  that  I  am  convinced  that  to  labour 
to  train  such  masters,  would  be  a  work  more  useful  to  the 
Church,  and  more  praiseworthy,  than  to  spend  one's  life  in 
preaching,  in  the  most  renowned  pulpits,  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished cities  of  the  land. 

"  I  believe  that  a  priest  of  a  truly  saintly  spirit  might  attain 
a  higher  sanctity  in  the  office  of  a  simple  schoolmaster  than 
in  any  other  way.  The  best  and  greatest  teachers,  the  most 
renowned  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  would  not  be  too  good 
for  it.  Because  parish  schools  are  poor,  and  have  to  do  with 
the  poor,  they  are  thought  to  be  of  no  consequence,  and  yet 
they  are  the  only  means  to  root  out  vice  and  establish  virtue, 
and  I  defy  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  to  find  out  a  better. 
I  believe  that  if  Saint  Paul  or  Saint  Denys  were  now  to  return 
to  France,  they  would  choose  the  profession  of  schoolmaster 
before  any  other.  But  it  would  be  needful  that  it  should  not 
be  their  only  means  of  living,  to  the  end  that  the  people  might 
esteem  them  the  more  highly,  when  they  saw  that  they  were 
neither  dependent  nor  mercenary. 

"  For  fifty-seven  years,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  have  been 
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well  acquainted  with  agricultural  labour,  and  during  all  that 
time,  I  never  met  with  any  farmer  so  ill-advised  as  to  put 
the  seed  into  his  ground  without  having  first  well  tilled  and 
prepared  it.  Now  it  is  in  Christian  schools  that  hearts  are 
prepared  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  when 
preached." 

So  full  was  M.  Bourdoise  of  this  thought,  that 
he  became  the  founder  of  an  association  for  in- 
tercessory prayer,  that  Almighty  God  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  to  France  the  blessing  of  Christian 
teachers  for  the  poor. 

He  was  at  this  time  residing  at  Liancourt,  where 
many  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  religious  orders, 
who  had  been  driven  by  the  civil  war  from  Paris, 
were  also  staying.  Seventy  of  these,  amongst  them 
many  members  of  the  Community  of  Saint  Sulpice, 
entered  into  this  association.  All  the  associates 
were  bound  to  pray  without  ceasing  that  the  hearts 
of  the  Bishops  and  heads  of  the  Church  might  be 
stirred  with  a  great  zeal  for  Christian  education, 
especially  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  not  only 
to  pray,  but  themselves  to  labour  in  the  same  cause, 
and  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  promote  it. 
M.  Bourdoise  himself  was  most  zealous  in  the  ful- 
filment of  these  obligations.  He  wrote,  he  preached, 
he  held  conferences  with  his  accustomed  earnest- 
ness. One  day  when  he  had  preached  on  the 
subject  in  the  Church  of  Gentilly,  his  fervent  words 
had  such  an  effect  that  no  less  than  eighty  persons 
applied  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  association. 
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This  movement  began  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1649;  two  years  later  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle 
was  born.  Amongst  all  the  providential  dealings 
of  Almighty  God  with  His  Church,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  a  more  manifest  answer  to 
intercessory  prayer  than  this. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   SACRIFICE. 
l682-l686- 

The  fame  of  the  Rheims  schoolmasters  soon  spread, 
and  applications  came  to  M.  de  la  Salle  from  various 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  for  masters.  It  was 
not  without  reluctance  that  he  entertained  them  ; 
he  was  not  at  all  anxious  for  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  work,  he  rather  desired  to  see  a  solid  foundation 
laid  in  a  small  and  humble  way.  But  his  friend 
M.  Nyel  was  always  ready  and  eager  to  enter  upon 
new  fields  of  work,  and  moreover  applications  were 
often  made  with  such  pressing  earnestness  that 
they  could  hardly  be  refused.  Thus  his  community 
began  to  assume  proportions  which  he  had  not 
contemplated,  and  with  its  growth  it  took  up  much 
more  of  his  time.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  did 
thoroughly  and  with  his  might,  and  finding  that 
the  incessant  calls  upon  him  were  hardly  compatible 
with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral,  he   began  to  entertain    the    thought  of 
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giving  up  his  stall.  This  was  not  a  step  to  be 
taken  hastily,  but  the  more  he  considered,  the 
stronger  the  reasons  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  it  ; 
and  while  he  still  doubted  a  fresh  motive  arose, 
which  had  even  more  weight  with  him  than  the 
question  of  time.  The  men  began  to  show  signs 
of  discouragement  and  dissatisfaction.  They  did 
not  complain  of  their  present  condition,  but  they 
were  uneasy  about  the  future.  What  would  become 
of  them  when  they  were  old  and  infirm  ?  They 
would  have  spent  their  time  of  strength  in  unpaid 
toil,  and  must  end  their  days  in  poverty  and  des- 
titution. After  a  life  of  labour  and  privation, 
nothing  but  misery  awaited  them. 

In  vain  their  Superior  tried  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage them  by  reminding  them  that  God  never 
forsakes  those  who  trust  in  Him  ;  that  He  clothes 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air. 
These  words  had  no  effect,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  men  felt  that  M.  de  la  Salle's  condition 
was  unlike  theirs.  It  was  very  easy  for  him,  they 
said,  to  have  cheerful  trust  for  the  future  ;  he  would 
want  for  nothing  ;  he  had  a  canonry  as  well  as  a 
good  private  fortune  to  fall  back  upon — poverty 
could  not  reach  him — the  failure  of  the  schools 
would  not  signify  to  him.  But  they  were  poor 
men,  without  any  income  and  without  a  trade,  what 
would  become  of  them  ? 

These  remarks  turned  the  scale,  and  decided  the 
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question.  De  la  Salle  saw  that  if  he  hoped  for 
success  in  his  foundation  it  could  only  be  by  himself 
sharing  the  lot  of  his  followers,  in  poverty  and 
absolute  dependence  upon  God.  This  could  not 
be  so  long  as  he  retained  his  canonry — the  two 
positions  were  incompatible,  and  he  must  choose 
between  them.  One  was  a  lucrative,  comfortable 
and  honourable  office,  for  which,  if  he  should  make 
a  vacancy,  a  hundred  competitors  would  at  once 
present  themselves.  The  other  was  an  humble 
and  obscure  profession,  uncertain  of  success,  pro- 
mising nothing  but  toil  and  labour,  without  honour 
and  without  profit,  and  which  no  one  was  desirous 
of  embracing. 

This  was  the  one  he  chose,  and  he  resolved  at 
once  to  send  in  his  resignation. 

But  first  he  made  known  his  resolution  to  his 
director,  who  strongly  opposed  it.  He  felt  that  an 
ecclesiastical  career  of  so  much  promise  ought  not 
to  be  thrown  up  without  grave  reasons,  that  this 
determination  might  be  the  result  of  a  hasty 
impulse,  and  that  in  any  case  it  ought  to  be  de- 
cidedly opposed,  in  order  to  test  its  steadfastness. 
If  it  was  indeed  the  voice  of  God  which  called  him 
to  the  sacrifice,  it  would  triumph  at  last  over  all 
opposition,  but  for  the  present,  he  would  not  allow 
the  force  of  the  reasons  which  De  la  Salle  alleged, 
he  blamed  his  purpose,  and  charged  him  to  think 
no  more  of  it. 
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De  la  Salle  submitted  humbly,  and  obeyed  his 
director  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  but  he  could  not 
dismiss  the  subject  from  his  thoughts,  and  the 
reasons  which  had  decided  him  kept  recurring 
constantly  to  his  mind,  with  more  and  more  force. 
The  days  were  not  long  enough  for  all  he  had  to 
do,  and  he  could  not  prevent  the  men  from  com- 
paring, with  a  kind  of  bitterness,  the  comfortable 
security  of  his  position  with  the  precariousness  of 
their  own. 

After  some  months  had  passed,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  director  to  his 
plan,  and  was  again  told  to  wait.  He  waited,  but 
he  felt  that  in  so  grave  a  matter  it  was  well  to  seek 
further  advice,  and  he  therefore  went  to  Paris  to 
consult  the  Pere  Barre.  His  judgment  was  dif- 
ferent ;  he  entirely  approved  of  the  design,  indeed 
would  have  recommended  even  a  further  step  in 
the  path  of  holy  poverty,  by  a  complete  renunciation 
of  all  worldly  goods. 

"  The  foxes,"  he  said,  "  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
His  head.  The  foxes  are  the  children  of  this  world,  who 
bury  themselves  in  earthly  things  ;  the  birds  of  the  air  are 
members  of  religious  orders,  who  have  each  their  cell  as  a 
resting-place.  But  those  whose  vocation  is  to  teach  the 
poor,  after  the  pattern  of  Jesus  Christ,  should  have  no 
other  portion  in  this  world  than  that  of  the  Son  of  Man." 

These  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  De  la 
Salle ;  he  believed  that  he  heard  in  them  the  voice 
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of  God.  When  he  repeated  them  to  his  director, 
he  too  was  convinced,  and  gave  his  full  sanction  to 
the  proposal. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  which  he  had 
taken  to  keep  his  project  secret,  a  whisper  of  it  got 
about,  and  caused  immense  excitement  in  the 
town.  Surprise  soon  gave  place  to  indignation, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  conspiracy  all  round  him  to 
prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  purpose.  His 
relations,  his  friends,  his  fellow  canons,  his  superiors, 
all  united  to  dissuade  him.  No  arguments  were 
spared  to  shake  his  resolution.  He  was  giving  up 
sacred  duties  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Church 
for  a  work  full  of  risk,  the  success  of  which  was 
very  doubtful.  Had  he  not  formerly  believed  that 
it  was  a  true  vocation  which  had  called  him  to  be 
Canon  ?  Did  he  think  he  could  no  longer  please 
God  in  that  estate  ?  Was  perfection  only  to  be 
reached  in  singularity,  and  was  there  not  really  a 
secret  pride  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  He  sought  dis- 
tinction as  the  founder  of  a  religious  order ;  he 
wanted  to  attract  attention  by  his  peculiar  habit ! 
Holier  men  than  he  had  been  led  away  by  such 
temptations  as  these. 

Such  words  of  warning  could  not  be  disregarded 
by  so  humble  a  spirit  as  De  la  Salle's,  and  the 
unanimous  opposition  of  all  whom  he  loved, 
amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  obey,  made  him  hesitate,  and  he  had  to 
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pass  through  a  time  of  severe  struggle  and  per- 
plexity. But  in  silence  and  retirement  he  sought 
to  examine  as  in  the  presence  of  God  the  inmost 
depths  of  his  own  heart,  and  to  test  the  purity  of 
his  motives  ;  he  weighed  once  more  the  reasons 
which  had  decided  him  against  those  now  brought 
up  to  dissuade  him,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
came  out  of  this  sore  inward  strife  more  entirely 
fixed  in  his  purpose,  and  resolved  to  put  it  into 
execution  without  further  delay. 

It  was  the  month  of  July,  1683.  The  Archbishop 
of  Rheims  was  at  Paris,  and  thither  De  la  Salle 
went  to  tender  to  him  his  resignation  ;  but  he  did 
not  see  him.  The  Archbishop  was  already  on  his 
way  back  to  Rheims.  As  soon  as  he  could  get 
back,  De  la  Salle  presented  himself  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's residence  ;  he  was  not  admitted.  Power- 
ful influence  had  been  used  to  persuade  the  Arch- 
bishop not  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  he,  feeling 
that  if  asked  he  could  not  withhold  his  consent, 
refused  to  see  him. 

De  la  Salle  was  not  moved  from  his  purpose  by 
these  difficulties.  He  went  to  M.  Philbert,  one  of 
the  superiors  of  the  seminary  at  Rheims,  who  had 
much  influence  with  the  Archbishop.  He  told  him 
of  his  plan,  and  had  his  full  approval.  Then  next 
.  he  sought  help  where  he  knew  it  would  not  fail 
him  ;  he  went  to  the  cathedral,  and  prostrate  before 
the  altar,  he  spent  several  hours  in  fervent  prayer, 
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beseeching  Almighty  God  to  guide  and  strengthen 
him,  and  to  accomplish  in  him  all  His  holy  will. 
When  at  last  he  rose  and  left  the  church,  he  went 
straight  to  the  palace,  and  was  at  once  admitted. 
The  Archbishop  asked  him  whether  in  so  grave  a 
matter  he  had  taken  counsel  with  others.  De  la 
Salle  replied  that  he  had  consulted  M.  Philbert. 
The  Archbishop  sent  for  him  immediately,  and  he 
of  course  confirmed  what  De  la  Salle  had  said, 
adding  that  in  his  opinion  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  give  his  canonry  to  his  brother.  "  He  may  give 
it  to  whoever  he  pleases,"  answered  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  I  accept  his  resignation  ; "  and  that  same 
evening  the  archiepiscopal  signature  was  affixed  to 
the  deed  of  resignation. 

It  was  not  without  much  and  sincere  regret  that 
the  Archbishop  gave  his  consent,  and  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  to  many  persons,  but  in  his  charity  he 
said  nothing  of  it  to  De  la  Salle  himself,  who  was 
thus  spared  all  argument  and  discussion.  The 
obstacle  which  he  feared  might  prove  insuperable 
was  removed,  and  the  way  made  easy  for  his  act  of 
sacrifice.  His  joy  was  great,  and  as  soon  as  he  got 
home  he  assembled  the  community  that  they  might 
all  together  sing  a  Te  Deum  in  thanksgiving.  Like 
the  great  Saint  Bruno,  who  had  also  been  a  Canon 
of  Rheims,  and  had  given  up  his  office  there  for  a 
higher  life,  the  venerable  De  la  Salle  was  now  free 
to  follow  the  call  of  God,  wherever  it  might  lead  him. 
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The  brother,  whom  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  Chapter  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  nomi- 
nate to  his  stall,  was  Louis,  the  one  who  had 
remained  with  him  when  the  rest  of  his  family  had 
deserted  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached.  By  bestowing  his  canonry  on  him  he 
would  have  discharged  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
faithful  affection,  and  made  provision  for  his  main- 
tenance. It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  him 
thus  to  requite  his  brother's  love  ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  he  would  not  do  it.  He  desired  to  make 
his  sacrifice  complete,  and  felt  that  it  could  not  be 
so  if  the  position  and  emoluments  which  he  gave 
up  remained  in  his  family.  When  he  sent  in  his 
deed  of  resignation,  it  was  found  that  he  had  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor  one  of  the  humblest  and 
most  devoted  parish  priests  of  the  town,  and  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  would  have  dreamed 
of  being  promoted  to  such  a  dignity. 

This  step,  as  might  be  expected,  opened  once 
more  the  floodgates  of  complaint  and  remon- 
strance. Every  one  had  something  to  say  about  it. 
The  Chapter,  who  were  not  at  all  reconciled  to  his 
retirement,  wished  at  least  to  see  his  place  filled  by 
some  one  of  as  good  birth  and  position.  His 
relations  treated  it  as  an  injustice  that  the  income 
of  his  stall  should  not  remain  in  the  family,  and 
they  felt  it  a  personal  outrage  that  the  young  Abbe 
Louis  de  la  Salle  should  be  excluded  from  a  place 
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of  wealth  and  honour  by  the  act  of  his  own  brother. 
To  his  friends  it  seemed  the  act  of  a  madman  thus 
to  throw  away  all  that  is  generally  most  eagerly 
desired,  and  they  said  of  him,  as  of  his  Master 
before  him,  "  He  is  beside  himself." 

The  Archbishop  himself  was  not  proof  against 
these  feelings.  Great  pressure  was  put  upon  him 
to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  consent  to  the  resig- 
nation. The  Chapter  wrote  to  him,  all  sorts  of 
people  got  about  him  ;  he  began  to  waver.  With- 
out withdrawing  the  permission  which  he  had 
given  to  De  la  Salle,  he  made  another  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  give  up  his  purpose  through  his 
Grand  Vicar,  M.  Callon,  who  was  also  Superior  of 
the  Seminary  at  Rheims.  The  latter  brought  all 
his  skill  and  eloquence  to  bear  on  the  cause  which 
he  had  undertaken,  but  so  far  from  succeeding,  he 
was  himself  convinced  by  the  reasons  De  la  Salle 
alleged  in  support  of  the  course  he  had  adopted, 
and  the  Grand  Vicar  ended  the  conversation  with 
these  words  :  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  recommend 
you  to  do  what  the  world  desires  of  you.  Go  on 
and  do  what  the  Spirit  of  God  has  suggested  to 
you.  This  advice  is  the  very  contrary  of  what  I 
came  to  give  you,  but  it  is  right,  and  the  only 
counsel  that  you  must  follow." 

This  unexpected  assent  made  the  good  man  very 
happy,  and  when  the  Archbishop  was  informed  of 
the  result  of  his  Grand  Vicar's  mission  he  no  longer 
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hesitated.  All  formalities  were  concluded,  and  the 
new  canon  was  installed  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1683. 

The  loss  of  the  emolument  did  not  reduce  De  la 
Salle  to  poverty.  He  had  still  a  private  fortune  of 
forty  thousand  livres,  a  considerable  sum  in  those 
times,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  live  in  wealth 
while  he  was  counselling  others  to  choose  poverty. 
Since  he  had  begun  to  break  with  the  world  by 
resigning  his  position  and  separating  from  his 
family,  he  resolved  to  complete  the  sacrifice  by 
giving  up  his  private  fortune  also. 

Always  prudent  and  deliberate,  never  impetuous, 
he  would  do  nothing  hastily,  and  as  usual  he  began 
by  consulting  his  director.  His  remarkable  course 
so  far,  had  prepared  his  spiritual  guide  to  recognize 
in  him  a  divine  vocation  to  a  life  far  above  that  of 
ordinary  Christians,  and  though  he  could  not  but 
marvel  at  this  last  proposed  act  of  faith,  he  did  not 
oppose  it,  only  counselled  delay,  and  fuller  con- 
sideration. To  this  De  la  Salle  submitted  with  a 
humble  docility.  "I  will  not  divest  myself  of  my 
fortune  if  you  are  not  willing  that  I  should  do  so," 
he  said,  "  I  will  only  do  so,  as  far  and  in  such 
measure  as  you  approve  ;  and  if  you  desire  me  to 
retain  any  portion  of  it,  if  it  were  but  five  sous,  I 
.will  keep  them." 

A  year  passed  thus.  At  the  end  of  that  time  his 
director  was  satisfied  and  no  longer  checked  him  in 
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his  purpose,  but  gave  him  leave  to  do  what  he  would 
with  his  fortune. 

But  now  a  great  temptation  assailed  him,  or  what 
he  looked  upon  as  such.  Since  he  wTas  about  to 
give  his  fortune  to  the  poor,  why  should  he  not 
give  it  to  those  poor  schoolmasters,  who  were 
really  hindered  in  their  vocation  by  their  poverty  ? 
why  not  devote  his  money  to  the  founding  of 
Christian  schools  ?  There  seemed  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  such  a  disposition  of  his  property,  but 
an  inward  voice  told  him  that  it  was  better  for  the 
success  of  his  work  that  it  should  have  no  founda- 
tion but  that  of  evangelical  poverty.  His  best 
adviser,  the  Pere  Barre,  was  of  this  mind.  He  had 
a  great  objection  to  all  endowments,  and  thought 
that  the  sense  of  security  which  they  gave  tended 
to  dry  up  the  springs  of  grace  in  the  soul.  Particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  religious  orders,  he  feared  that 
the  spirit  of  entire  dependence  on  Providence,  and 
perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  their  superiors 
would  be  injured  by  it.  Where  there  was  an  as- 
sured income,  there  would  infallibly  be  applications 
from  persons  destitute  of  means  of  living,  who 
would  seek  admission  into  the  order  simply  for  the 
sake  of  a  livelihood.  Motives  could  not  always  be 
detected,  and  thus  the  whole  community  would  be 
lowered  in  tone. 

"  It  would  be  much  better,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
schools  should  only  last  a  few  years,  retaining  to 
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the  last  their  zeal  and  fervour,  than  that  they 
should  go  on  longer,  by  means  of  endowment,  in  a 
spirit  of  laxity  and  carelessness."  "  If  you  found, 
you  will  founder,"  was  a  favourite  maxim  of  his. 

This  advice  agreed  exactly  with  the  drawings  of 
De  la  Salle's  own  heart.  It  was  what  he  wished  to 
do — if  only  he  could  be  sure  that  it  was  right;  but 
he  knew  that  there  were  various  ways  of  serving 
God,  and  that  it  did  not  follow  that  what  was 
best  for  one  institution,  must  needs  be  best  for 
another.  In  his  perplexity  he  sought  for  Divine 
guidance  by  earnest  prayer.  Very  child-like  and 
simple  is  the  form  of  prayer  which  he  is  said  to 
have  used. 

"  My  God,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  endow  or  not.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  found  communities,  or  to  know  how  they  should 
be  founded.  It  is  for  Thee,  O  my  God.  Thou  knowest  how  and 
canst  do  it  in  the  way  which  is  pleasing  to  Thee.  If  Thou 
foundest  them,  they  will  be  well  founded.  If  Thou  foundest 
them  not,  they  will  be  without  foundation .  I  beseech  Thee, 
my  God,  make  me  know  Thy  will." 

His  final  determination  was  to  give  all  he  had  to 
the  poor,  and  his  charity  found  abundant  scope  at 
once,  for  the  year  1684  was  a  time  of  dearth  ; 
famine  prevailed  throughout  all  Champagne,  and 
the  poor  of  Rheims  suffered  terribly.  Dc  la  Salle 
used  to  assemble  the  famishing  people,  and  after  a 
short  instruction  he  distributed  food  to  them.  In 
every  one  of  the  starving  crowd  he  saw  the  Lord 
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Jesus  suffering  according  to  His  own  word — "  I  was 
an  hungered  and  ye  fed  Me."  So  vividly  did  he 
realize  to  Whom  he  was  ministering,  that  he  offered 
the  food  to  each  upon  his  knees,  with  the  same 
reverence  and  holy  joy  that  he  would  have  felt  in 
waiting  upon  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

This  distribution  of  food  went  on  for  about  two 
years  ;  when  all  was  spent,  and  De  la  Salle  was 
become  himself  one  of  Christ's  poor,  he  had  oc- 
casion to  go  to  the  town  of  Rethel  to  confer  with 
the  Due  de  Mazarin  about  the  establishment  of  a 
Training  School  for  Village  Schoolmasters.  Having 
nothing  wherewith  to  pay  for  a  conveyance  he 
made  the  journey  on  foot,  and  begged  his  bread  as 
he  went  along.  An  old  woman  gave  him  grudgingly 
a  piece  of  black  bread,  he  received  it  thankfully, 
and  ate  it  with  joy,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  now 
indeed  a  poor  man.  He  was  at  this  time  thirty- 
three  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

DEVELOPEMENT   OF   THE  WORK. 
I686-I688. 

FOUR  years  had  passed  from  the  time  that  De  la 
Salle  first  entertained  the  thought  of  making  the 
care  of  schools  and  school  teachers  the  work  of  his 
life,  before  the  preparatory  measures,  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter,  were  all  finally  concluded. 

During  this  time  his  Institute  had  been  gradually 
taking  shape,  and  assuming  more  of  the  form  and 
character  into  which  he  desired  to  mould  it.  His 
own  singleness  of  purpose,  earnest  devotion,  and 
saintliness  of  life,  could  not  but  tell  on  the  char- 
acters of  those  who  associated  with  him.  While 
he  set  before  them  high  aims  and  counsels  of  per- 
fection, he  made  his  own  sanctification  his  first  care. 
By  severe  mortification  and  daily  discipline  he  was 
ever  seeking  "  to  keep  under  his  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection  ;"  born  and  brought  up  in  wealth, 
and  luxury,  and  having  always  weak  health,  he  had 
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been  accustomed  to  delicate  and  well  cooked  dishes, 
and  the  coarse  food,  which  as  a  poor  man,  he  would 
share  with  his  poor  brothers,  was  a  terrible  trial 
to  him.  For  a  long  time  not  only  his  palate  but  his 
stomach  rejected  it,  and  it  was  only  by  indomitable 
determination,  and  almost  incredible  efforts,  that  he 
overcame  his  repugnance.  He  conquered  it  at  last 
by  sheer  starvation.  He  went  without  food  till  the 
cravings  of  hunger  were  so  great  that  nature  ac- 
cepted thankfully  any  kind  of  nourishment. 

But  it  was  chiefly  by  constant  fervent  prayer  that 
his  soul  grew  in  saintliness.  He  literally  fulfilled 
the  precept  "  pray  without  ceasing."  He  prayed  by 
day  and  by  night  — his  life  was  one  incessant  com- 
munion with  God.  He  would  fain  have  avoided 
even  the  interruption  caused  by  sleep,  and  he 
grudged  every  moment  given  to  ft,  because  it  short- 
ened his  time  of  prayer.  He  slept  on  the  ground, 
or  sometimes  in  his  chair,  and  was  the  first  to  rise 
at  the  sound  of  the  morning  bell.  While  at  Rheims 
he  regularly  spent  Friday  night  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  Remi  ;  he  made  the  Sacristan  lock  him  in,  and 
there  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer  for  help,  and 
guidance,  and  success  in  his  work. 

A  spirit  so  ardent  could  not  fail  to  influence  and 
attract  others.  Students,  or  rather  postulants,  of 
various  classes  flocked  to  his  house.  Some  were 
working  men,  others  were  of  gentle  birth,  young 
men  who  gave  up  their  secular  studies,  and  pro- 
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fessions  in  the  world,  and  chose  rather  to  learn, 
under  his  guidance,  how  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  in  the  lowly  office  of  poor  schoolmasters. 
The  house  which  he  had  hired  in  the  Rue  Neuve 
became  too  small  for  the  growing  community ;  he 
was  obliged  to  take  another  in  the  same  street, 
and  he  felt  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the 
Institute  should  be  provided  with  a  Rule.  He  was 
far  too  wise  as  well  as  too  humble  to  take  upon 
himself  to  draw  it  up.  In  framing  the  law  which 
was  to  govern  and  mould  the  community  in  years 
to  come,  he  desired,  first,  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  next,  the  hearty  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  brotherhood  ;  and  lastly,  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. He  would  not  decide  upon  any  rules  till 
they  had  been  tried,  and  found  to  work  well. 

He  began  by  assembling  the  brothers  for  a 
retreat  which  lasted  from  the  Eve  of  Ascension  to 
Trinity  Sunday,  after  which  the  twelve  elder 
members  of  the  body  discussed  the  several  points 
of  the  Rule  with  him.  Each  of  them  expressed  his 
views  freely  and  without  restraint  ;  the  Superior 
listened  patiently  to  all,  and  explained  where  he 
thought  there  was  a  mistake,  but  did  not  enforce 
anything  of  his  own  mind  that  was  not  cordially 
accepted  by  the  rest.  After  all  nothing  was  then 
done  that  amounted  to  a  Rule,  properly  so-called. 
It  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  sort  of  agreement 
on  points  affecting  their  common  life,  such  as  food, 
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dress,  employment  of  time,  the  name  they  should 
bear,  etc.  The  material  for  the  Rule  would  thus  be 
prepared,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  final  drawing 
up  of  it  should  be  for  the  present  deferred. 

The  first  point  discussed  was  the  food.  It  was 
to  be  substantial  but  frugal.  The  Brothers  were 
labourers,  engaged  for  several  hours  of  every  day 
in  arduous  toil,  they  needed  support,  and  were  to 
practice  no  other  abstinence  than  what  the  rule  of 
the  Church  laid  upon  all  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  poor  labourers,  and  nothing  choice  or 
costly  was  to  be  seen  on  their  table — their  bodies 
were  to  be  provided  with  what  was  necessary, 
nothing  more. 

The  next  thing  to  be  decided  was  their  dress. 
Hitherto  they  had  worn  the  clothes  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  into  the  house,  but  they 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  distinctive 
dress,  and  all  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
universal  adoption  of  a  "  habit  "  by  religious  orders 
applied  equally  to  their  own  case.  It  was  not  so 
clear,  however,  what  their  habit  should  be,  and  after 
long  discussions  about  it,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion to  leave  this  knotty  point  entirely  to  their 
Superior.  He  settled  nothing  for  some  months, 
but  when  winter  came,  it  happened  that  one  day 
the  Mayor  of  Rheims  advised  him  to  provide  all 
his  men  with  a  capote,  which  was  a  large  loose 
cloak  with  sleeves,  much  worn  in  Champagne,  and 
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an  excellent  protection  against  cold  and  wet.  De 
la  Salle  followed  his  suggestion,  and  had  the  cloaks 
made  long,  of  a  strong  coarse  material,  and  black. 
They  were  at  once  adopted  as  the  habit  of  the 
community,  with  a  plain  black  cassock  without  a 
girdle,  thick,  double-soled  shoes,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat. 

For  a  name  they  chose  that  of  "  Freres  dcs 
Ecoles  Chretiennes,"  Brothers  of  Christian  Schools, 
which  was  probably  soon  abbreviated  into  the  well- 
known  title  of  "Freres  Chretiens,"  or  Christian 
Brothers,  so  familiar  to  us. 

The  most  difficult  question  of  all  remained  to  be 
decided,  viz.  that  of  vows.  Should  they  take  vows  ? 
if  so,  what  ?  and  for  how  long  ? 

The  Brothers  desired  the  protection  of  vows, 
and  in  their  ardour  they  would  have  made  them  life 
long,  but  this  the  prudence  of  their  founder  would 
not  allow.  It  was  a  joy  to  him  to  see  their  eager- 
ness, but  he  knew  how  necessary  it  was  that  they 
should  mistrust  themselves,  and  put  their  resolution 
to  the  proof,  that  they  might  know  whether  it 
was  really  deep  and  lasting ;  and  so  it  was  de- 
cided that  they  should  take  the  three  vows,  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  for  three  years 
only,  but  that  they  should  make  them  perpetual 
the  following  year.  Events  showed  how  wise  was 
this  delay  ;  of  the  twelve  who  were  then  so  eager, 
only   eight  were  there   next  year  to  renew  their 
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vows,  and  then  it  was  judged  best  again  to  renew 
for  three  years  only.  The  younger  members  of  the 
Community  were  not  allowed  to  do  even  so  much 
as  this.  They  only  took  the  vow  of  obedience,  and 
that  for  one  year,  renewing  it  year  by  year  till  their 
vocation  was  assured. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  De  la  Salle  was  the 
first  to  take  these  vows,  and  the  most  strict  and 
careful  in  the  observance  of  them.  As  a  Priest  he 
was  already  pledged  to  celibacy,  and  we  have  seen 
how  unreservedly  he  had  followed  the  counsel  of 
holy  poverty.  Not  only  had  he  divested  himself 
of  all  his  worldly  goods,  but  he  even  sought  to  be 
the  poorest  of  his  poor  Community.  He  would 
have  the  humblest  clothing,  the  coarsest  food,  and 
the  worst  room  in  the  house  ;  his  only  possessions 
were  a  New  Testament,  a  copy  of  the  Imitation,  a 
crucifix  and  a  rosary.  To  some  who  remonstrated, 
as  if  this  was  carrying  poverty  to  excess,  he 
replied,  "  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Can  you  deny 
that  one  is  rich  who  possesses  the  Holy  Gospel, 
and  who  can  draw  from  thence,  whenever  he  pleases, 
the  treasures  of  life  eternal  ? "  He  constantly 
recommended  this  virtue  of  poverty  to  his  Brothers. 
Later  on,  when  the  community  had  spread,  and 
branch  houses  were  established,  one  wrote  to  him 
to  complain  of  the  poverty  of  his  house. 

"You  are  poor,"  he  answered,  "so  was  our  Lord,  though 
he  mi^ht  have  been  rich.     Follow  His  divine  pattern.     You 
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seem  to  desire  to  want  for  nothing — who  would  not  wish  to 
be  poor  on  this  condition  ?  Even  the  rich  would  be  satisfied 
with  it.  Remember,  I  beg  of  you,  that  you  have  not  joined 
the  community  in  order  to  be  comfortable,  but  to  embrace 
the  state  of  poverty  with  its  discomforts.  You  are  poor,  you 
say — I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  shows  that' you  are  happy.  You 
never  were  so  poor — so  much  the  better,  you  never  had 
such  opportunities  for  practising  virtue." 

The  vow  which  seemed  most  difficult  for  De  la 
Salle  as  Superior  to  practise  was  that  of  obedience  ; 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  ever  have  to  render 
obedience  to  poor  laymen,  who  were  so  much 
beneath  him  in  birth,  position  and  learning.  But 
all  his  life  long  he  was  aiming  at  this.  As  soon  as 
ever  the  Community  had  taken  shape,  and  the  vows 
had  been  pronounced,  he  began  to  think  of  laying 
down  the  Superiorship.  He  never  gave  up  this 
design,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  accomplishing  it. 
Even  while  Superior  he  ever  sought  to  take  a  lowly 
place  ;  if  a  master  happened  to  be  wanted  for  a 
school,  he  would  himself  fill  the  place  till  another 
could  be  found.  On  such  occasions  he  went  re- 
gularly twice  a  day  to  keep  school,  took  the  children 
to  church,  brought  them  back,  and  spent  his  whole 
day  in  teaching  them.  This  was  a  great  vexation 
to  his  family  and  relations,  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  him  demeaning  himself,  as  they  thought,  in  this 
manner.  Being  quite  unable  to  enter  into  his 
motives,  they  attributed  his  conduct  to  folly,  vanity, 
and  a  love  of  singularity. 
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They  little  knew  what  a  continual  self-denial  his 
life  was,  or  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  his  natural  in- 
clinations he  carried  on  his  active  and  energetic 
work.  All  through  his  busy  life  his  longing  was 
for  silence  and  solitude.  He  yearned  for  a  life  of 
contemplation  alone  with  God,  and  he  was  ever  on 
the  watch  to  catch  if  it  were  but  a  few  minutes  for 
retirement  and  prayer.  He  had  a  little  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house  which  he  kept  entirely  private, 
and  where  he  spent  all  the  time  he  could  ;  but  he 
was  seldom  left  long  in  peace.  Besides  attending 
to  the  affairs  of  his  Community,  he  had  to  receive 
numerous  visits.  His  growing  reputation  for  sanctity 
drew  many  people  to  him,  and  he  would  not  refuse 
to  see  them,  in  case  his  counsels  might  be  helpful 
to  them.  He  had  also  to  receive  visits  of  curiosity 
from  his  former  fellow  canons  and  others  who 
wished  to  judge  for  themselves  concerning  the  truth 
of  the  reports  about  him.  He  received  all  cour- 
teously, but  did  his  utmost  to  escape  from  these 
distractions. 

In  the  year  1686  he  went  into  retreat  in  the 
convent  of  Mount  Carmel,  not  far  from  Rouen. 
He  took  every  precaution  not  to  be  disturbed  while 
there,  and  did  not  even  leave  his  address.  He  left 
one  of  the  Brothers  in  charge  at  Rheims  with  power 
to  see  to  everything,  but  if  any  real  difficulty  should 
arise,  he  was  to  write  to  a  nun  at  Rouen,  who  would 
forward   the  letter.     He   had  hardly  reached  the 
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place  of  his  retreat,  when  two  Brothers  who  had 
charge  of  the  school  at  Laon,  near  Rheims,  were 
taken  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill.  The  one  whom 
he  had  left  as  his  representative  at  Rheims,  went 
there  immediately,  but  only  arrived  in  time  to  find 
one  of  them  at  the  point  of  death.  In  this  trouble 
he  wrote  to  the  Superior,  who  at  once  gave  up  his 
retreat  and  in  three  days  reached  the  spot.  The 
disappointment  was  no  vexation  to  him,  for  he  saw 
in  it  the  will  of  God  for  him,  and  his  only  desire 
was  to  fulfil  that  will. 

Having  no  one  to  place  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  Laon,  he  dismissed  the  children  for  two  months' 
holiday,  and  forthwith  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Rheims  with  the  Brother  who  had  sent  for  him. 
They  travelled  on  foot  and  by  night,  without  any 
rest.  Near  midnight  De  la  Salle  consented  to  take 
a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  village 
which  they  passed  through,  about  four  leagues  from 
Rheims.  After  this  slight  refection  they  set  out 
again,  and  reached  Rheims  before  dawn.  As  soon 
as  they  arrived  he  sent  his  companion  to  bed,  and 
himself  prepared  for  his  Mass  by  meditation  and 
prayer.     Prayer  was  his  rest  and  refreshment. 

The  death  of  the  schoolmaster  at  Laon  was  one 

of  many  losses  which  the  Community  suffered  about 

.this  time.     Between  the  year  1 681  and  1688  six  or 

seven  of  the  most  promising  of  the  Brotherhood 

were  carried  off.     And  in  1683  there  had  come  the 
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news  of  the  death  of  one  who,  though  not  be- 
longing to  the  Community,  had  from  the  first  been 
a  devoted  friend  and  adviser  of  the  founder.  The 
Pere  Barre's  life  of  unceasing  good  works  came  to 
an  end,  and  he  rested  from  his  many  labours.  His 
counsels  had  been  all  along  most  helpful  to  De  la 
Salle,  and  he  deeply  felt  his  loss. 

This  sorrow,  added  to  that  caused  by  the  death 
of  so  many  of  his  confraternity,  seems  to  have  much 
deepened  his  desire  to  lay  down  the  office  of  Su- 
perior, and  give  himself  more  to  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. He  was  persuaded  that  there  were  in  the 
Community  several  quite  capable  of  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  Superior,  from  which  he  the  rather 
desired  to  be  relieved  because  he  found  that  the 
external  administration  of  their  affairs  tended  at 
times  to  trouble  his  relationship  to  the  brethren  as 
their  confessor  and  spiritual  director. 

He  assembled  all  the  Brothers  and  laid  before 
them  his  reasons  for  desiring  to  be  relieved  of  the 
burden,  reminding  them  at  the  same  time,  that  as 
they  must  sooner  or  later  have  another  Superior,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  elect  one,  while  he  the  founder 
was  still  with  them,  to  help  him  with  his  counsels 
and  experience.  His  arguments  prevailed ;  his 
resignation  was  accepted,  Frere  Henri  l'Heureux 
was  elected  Superior,  and  M.  de  la  Salle  took  his 
place  in  the  Community  as  a  simple  Brother,  setting 
an  example  to  all  of  the  humblest  obedience  and 
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the  strictest  regularity.  Morning  and  evening  he, 
with  the  rest,  accused  himself  of  his  faults— the 
very  slightest  omission  he  confessed  on  his  knees 
before  them  all,  and  asked  for  penance.  He  did 
not  presume  to  receive  a  visit,  or  to  open  his  lips 
before  a  stranger,  without  permission. 

He  not  only  rendered  obedience  to  the  Superior, 
but  also  to  every  one  of  the  Brothers  who  had  any 
charge  or  office  in  the  house.  He  asked  as  a 
favour  to  be  allowed  to  discharge  the  lowliest 
duties,  and  a  visitor  coming  unexpectedly  might 
have  found  him  sweeping  the  house,  or  preparing 
the  vegetables,  and  washing  the  dishes  under  the 
orders  of  the  Brother  who  superintended  the  kitchen 

Being  quite  aware  of  the  remarks  which  would 
be  made  about  his  change  of  position  if  it  came  to 
be  publicly  known,  he  desired  that  it  should  be 
kept  private,  and  not  made  known  outside  the  Com- 
munity ;  but  his  humility  and  obedience  betrayed 
him.  Some  persons  of  distinction  called  at  the 
house  one  day  to  see  him,  but  he  told  them  that 
he  could  not  speak  to  them  without  leave  from  the 
Superior,  which  he  said  he  would  go  at  once  and 
ask  for.  This  took  them  quite  by  surprise,  and 
they  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  either  their  aston- 
ishment or  their  displeasure.  The  news  soon 
spread  in  the  town,  and  made  a  great  stir.  At  last 
it  reached  the  Archiepiscopal  household  ;  the  Grand 
Vicars  felt  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it 
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was  a  kind  of  scandal  that  a  Priest,  a  Doctor  of 
Theology,  a  former  Canon,  should  be  under  obedi- 
ence to  a  poor  lay  schoolmaster,  and,  armed  it  may 
be  supposed  with  the  Archbishop's  authority,  they 
went  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  Community  to 
right  this  wrong,  by  requiring  M.  de  la  Salle  to 
resume  his  place  as  Superior,  and  the  Frere 
l'Heureux  to  return  to  his  obedience.  This  he  was 
most  willing  and  thankful  to  do,  and  De  la  Salle 
took  up  again,  without  a  murmur,  those  duties  of 
government  from  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
escape. 

Meantime  his  Institute  was  growing  and  de- 
veloping in  unlooked  for  ways.  One  day  a  lad  of 
fifteen  came  to  him  and  begged  to  be  admitted. 
De  la  Salle  had  never  received  any  one  so  young 
before,  and  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  He  felt  that  at 
that  age  there  was  not  physical  strength  for  the 
strict  rule  of  the  society,  and  that  to  make  ex- 
ceptions, and  grant  dispensations,  would  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  Community.  He  therefore  preferred 
to  receive  only  those  who  had  attained  to  man's 
estate.  But  this  young  fellow  was  so  much  in 
earnest,  and  seemed  so  well  disposed,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  accept  him.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so, 
than  three  more  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  the 
same  favour.  This  put  it  into  his  mind  to  form  a 
small  community,  where  the  young  ones  might  live 
apart,  and  be  trained  under  a  less  severe  rule,  and 
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which  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  noviciate,  or  prepar- 
ation for  the  other  house.  Having  carefully  inquired 
into  the  motives  and  dispositions  of  the  lads,  he 
received  them,  and  established  them  in  an  adjoining 
house,  communicating  by  one  door  only  with  the 
Brothers'  house,  with  separate  dormitories,  refectory, 
and  class  rooms,  the  kitchen  only  being  in  common. 
Here  the  four  young  fellows  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  an  elderly  and  experienced  Brother. 
Their  rule  resembled  that  of  the  Brothers,  but  was 
modified  to  suit  their  age.  They  had  fixed  hours 
for  devotion,  spiritual  reading,  prayer,  and  exami- 
nation of  conscience,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  improving  themselves  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  singing,  with  the  needful  recreation. 
They  wore  no  habit,  but  the  regularity  of  their 
lives,  together  with  the  training  and  instruction 
which  De  la  Salle  delighted  to  give  them,  soon 
stamped  the  little  noviciate  with  a  religious  char- 
acter. It  had  begun  with  only  four,  in  the  course 
of  two  months  the  number  increased  to  twelve, 
and  thus  a  real  noviciate  and  preparatory  house 
was  established,  from  which  from  time  to  time  one 
and  another  was  passed  on  to  the  elder  community, 
and  employed  in  the  schools. 

Circumstances  very  soon  led  to  the  formation  of 
another  supplementary  establishment  of  a  rather 
different  kind.  The  country  clergy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of  Rheims   hearing    of  the    admirable 
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management  of  the  schools  in  the  towns  under  the 
Brothers,  began  to  apply  to  De  la  Salle  for  masters 
for  their  schools.  The  schools  in  country  parishes 
were  worst  off  of  all.  The  humble  position  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  such  places,  and  the  very  poor 
provisions  that  could  be  made  for  him,  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  find  men  to  undertake  the 
office,  and  the  clergy  who  were  constantly  urged  by 
their  Bishops  to  see  to  the  education  of  the  children 
in  their  parishes,  found  themselves  driven  to  take 
almost  any  one  who  offered  himself. 

M.  de  la  Salle  could  not  send  them  any.  He 
had  not  men  enough  for  the  demands  of  the  towns  ; 
and  besides,  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to  expose  the 
members  of  his  Community  to  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  solitude  ;  he  always  placed  two  together 
in  charge  of  a  school,  and  of  course  little  country 
places  could  neitheir  support  nor  find  work  for  two. 

The  clergy  then  adopted  another  plan.  They 
sought  out  among  their  parishioners  young  men  of 
good  character,  well  disposed,  and  who  were 
willing,  if  only  they  could  be  sufficiently  taught 
themselves,  to  undertake  the  office  of  schoolmasters. 
Having  found  some  such,  they  sent  them  to  M.  de 
la  Salle,  with  an  earnest  request  that  he  would 
instruct  them  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  as  far  as 
possible  train  them  after  the  manner  of  those  who 
were  doing  such  good  work  in  Rheims  and  the 
neighbouring  towns. 
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Neither  the  men  themselves  nor  the  poor  clergy 
who  sent  them  could  furnish  anything  towards 
their  maintenance.  For  board  and  lodging,  as  well 
as  for  training  and  instruction,  they  looked  to  the 
Superior  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

He  accepted  the  charge,  established  them  in  a 
separate  house,  under  an  experienced  Brother,  gave 
them  a  rule  of  life  especially  adapted  to  their  con- 
dition, which  was  to  be  that  of  simple,  earnest,  and 
devout  laymen,  with  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  religious  life,  strictly  so-called.  They  were 
taught  reading  and  writing,  and  plain  song,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  help  the  clergy  in  the 
services  of  the  Church.  When  they  had  been 
sufficiently  taught,  they  went  back  to  the  villages- 
whence  they  came,  to  take  charge  of  the  schools. 

Thus  was  formed  the  first  Training  College  for 
ordinary  secular  schoolmasters,  and  with  it  the 
whole  machinery  of  primary  education  may  be  said 
to  have  been  completed.  And  De  la  Salle  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  three  distinct  establishments, 
numbering  amongst  them  over  fifty  persons,  all 
of  them  looking  to  him  for  training,  instruction, 
and  maintenance.  And  to  meet  the  expense  of 
their  support  he  had  absolutely  nothing  ;  neverthe- 
less, as  loner  as  he  was  at  Rheims  their  wants  were 
.  all  supplied.  The  blessing  of  God  was  upon  him, 
and  upon  his  work. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

WORK   IN    PARIS. 
1688. 

The  year  1688  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  history 
of  M.  de  la  Salle  and  his  Community.  In  that  year 
he,  for  the  first  time,  undertook  work  in  Paris.  He 
had  long  wished  to  do  so  ;  his  venerable  friend 
Pere  Barre,  to  whose  counsels  he  had  so  often 
looked  for  guidance,  had  pressed  him  to  go  there  ; 
and  he  had  once  promised  M.  de  la  Barmondiere, 
the  cure  of  Saint  Sulpice,  that  he  would  come  and 
open  a  school  in  his  parish. 

But  he  was  always  slow  to  move,  or  to  take  any 
decided  step,  without  being  very  plainly  called  to 
do  so,  either  by  providential  circumstances,  or  by 
the  commands  of  his  superiors.  The  Archbishop 
of  Rheims  was  not  at  first  at  all  inclined  to  favour 
his  going  to  Paris.  He  felt  the  advantage  his 
Diocese  would  derive  if  the  Community  of  the 
Christian    Brothers  were   permanently  established 
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there,  and  he  tried  to  persuade  their  founder  not 
to  move  from  Rheims.  As  an  inducement  to  him 
to  remain,  he  promised  to  take  upon  himself  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Community,  and  to  furnish  means 
for  extending  their  work  to  every  parish  in  the 
Diocese,  on  the  one  only  condition,  that  they  should 
undertake  no  work  outside  the  Diocese  of  Rheims. 

To  this  condition  M.  de  la  Salle  could  not 
consent ;  he  would  not  tie  his  own  hands,  or  limit 
the  possible  usefulness  of  his  Society  in  any  work 
to  which  it  might  be  the  will  of  God  to  call  them  ; 
and  the  offer  of  pecuniary  help  was  not  likely  to 
have  much  weight  with  one  who  had  parted  with 
everything  in  order  to  cast  himself  and  his  followers 
wholly  and  without  reserve  upon  Providence  for 
their  maintenance. 

When  the  Archbishop  found  that  his  mind  was 
made  up,  he  withdrew  his  objections,  and  left  him 
free  to  go  wherever  he  might  be  called. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  story  of  De  la 
Salle's  work  in  Paris,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention 
some  peculiarities  in  the  management  of  elementary 
schools  there,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  the 
country  at  large,  as  they  were  the  occasion  of  great 
troubles  to  him  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  trials  and 
disappointments  of  his  life  grew  out  of  them. 

As  far  back  as  history  can  reach  there  is  men- 
tion of  a  school  attached  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Paris.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Saint  Germain, 
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that  is  about  556.  It  had  been  founded  by  the 
Bishop,  and  was  conducted  by  the  Canons,  one  of 
whom,  the  Grand  Chantre,  or  Precentor,  had  the 
direction  of  it. 

The  original  object  of  it  was  to  teach  reading 
and  singing,  with  a  view  to  train  children  for  the 
due  performance  of  Divine  Service,  but  the  benefits 
of  education  were  extended  to  all  who  chose  to 
apply  for  them.*  Paris  was  of  small  extent  in 
those  days  ;  it  clustered  round  its  Cathedral  Church, 
and  the  School  of  Notre  Dame  was  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  town. 

But  as  the  city  grew  and  extended  itself,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  more  schools.  Natur- 
ally the  new  ones,  like  the  first,  were  begun  in 
connection  with  the  Churches  ;  each  collegiate  or 
conventual  Church  had  one ;  and  supplementary 
schools,  under  lay  teachers  of  both  sexes,  appear  to 
have  been  established  in  various  districts. 

In  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  taken  by 
Philip  le  Bel,  in  the  year  1292,  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  eleven  schoolmasters  and  one  mistress 
appear. 

A  century  later  the  number  had  increased  to 
sixty-three,  forty-one  masters  and  twenty-two 
mistresses.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  number 
of  schools  had  risen  to  a  hundred  ;  a  century  later 
there  were  five  hundred ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 

*  Registre  du  Chapitre.     Arch.  nat. 
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the  seventeenth  century,  the  city  of  Paris,  with  its 
forty-three  parishes,  was  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  elementary  education,  into  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  districts,  in  each  of  which,  generally 
speaking,  there  was  a  school  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls.  The  parish  of  Saint  Sulpice  alone,  which  was 
not  much  larger  in  extent  than  it  is  now,  contained 
seventeen  of  these  districts,  or  thirty-four  schools.* 

The  appointment  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
rested  wholly  with  the  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  was  in  force  for  twelve  months  only.  Every 
year,  on  the  Festival  of  Saint  John  Baptist,  June  24, 
their  letters  of  institution  (so  to  speak)  were  called 
in,  and  only  renewed  if  there  had  been  no  complaint 
either  as  to  their  general  conduct,  or  the  teaching 
given  in  their  school. 

As  might  be  expected,  such  strict  supervision 
was  not  acceptable  to  all,  and  attempts  were  not 
unfrequently  made  by  private  individuals  to  open 
schools  on  their  own  account  exempt  from  all 
supervision.  They  were  generally  started  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  observa- 
tion ;  and  hence  they  got  the  name  of  bush  or 
hedge  schools  (ecoles  buissonieres).  They  were 
mostly  the  work  of  speculating  adventurers,  who 

*  This  extraordinary  multiplication  of  schools  seems  to  have  been 
•  owing  to  the  fact  that  class  teaching  was  unknown  ;  each  child  was 
taught  separately,  so  that  a  very  small  number  was  as  much  as  a 
master  or  mistress  could  undertake  (see  chap.  xi.). 
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sought  to  attract  pupils  by  high-sounding  pros- 
pectuses. One  undertook  to  teach  both  Greek  and 
Latin  perfectly  in  three  months.  But  the  most 
elaborate  bill  of  fare  was  in  the  prospectus  of  a 
man  who  undertook  to  teach  by  himself  alone 
"grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  the- 
ology, jurisprudence,  medicine,  mechanics,  fortifica- 
tion, geography,  heraldry,  astronomy,  chronology, 
Roman  law,  canon  law,  municipal  law,  etc." 

The  Precentor  set  his  face  against  all  such  char- 
latans. The  instruction  of  children  was  not  to  be 
a  money  speculation.  The  Parliament  supported 
him  in  his  endeavours  to  abolish  all  unsanctioned 
or  hedge  schools  ;  acts  were  passed  condemning 
them,  and  confirming  the  authority  of  the  Precentor 
over  all  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris  and  its 
suburbs.  Everywhere  else  the  supervision  of  them 
was  vested  in  the  parochial  clergy.  The  Precentor 
was  the  representative  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter, 
which  in  its  turn  represented  the  authority  of  the 
Archbishop. 

For  a  long  time  this  authority  was  undisputed 
and  unopposed ;  some  disturbance  was  caused  by 
the  Protestants  in  the  troublous  days  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  that  was  soon  put  down. 
Later  on  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Paris  to  get  the  control  of  the 
schools  and  school  teachers  into  their  hands  ; 
this    was    also    defeated,   but    there   remained    a 
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rankling  jealousy  between  the  municipal  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Paris,  which  caused  the 
former  to  lend  their  support  to  a  troublesome  and 
factious  opposition,  arising  out  of  circumstances 
which  are  worth  mentioning  with  some  detail,  as 
throwing  a  curious  light  on  the  customs  of  the  times. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing  the  copying  of 
books  and  manuscripts  was  an  important  and 
lucrative  profession  ;  those  who  exercised  it  were 
under  the  control  of  the  University,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Writers  (ecrivains).  When  the  art  of 
printing  came  into  general  use,  their  employment, 
and  consequently  their  earnings,  were  seriously 
diminished;  but  they  still  existed  as  a  distinct 
class,  and  made  it  their  profession  to  give  lessons 
in  writing. 

In  the  year  1570,  an  error  having  occurred  in 
some  deed,  seven  of  these  writers  made  application 
to  the  King,  Charles  IX.,  to  grant  them  a  monopoly 
of  the  *  verification  of  all  copies  of  public  papers, 
and  also  of  the  right  to  give  instruction  in  the  art 
of  writing. 

The  Provost  of  Paris,  seeing  in  this  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge  for  the  defeat  he  had  sustained, 
in  his  conflict  with  the  Precentor,  seconded  their 
petition,  on  condition  that  he  should  have  ex-officio 
authority  over  them— should  preside  at  their  ad- 
mission and  receive  their  oaths. 

Letters  patent  were  issued  in  November,  1570,  by 
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which  the  right  was  conferred  upon  the  writers,  or 
writing  masters  (maitres  ecrivains),  to  open  schools 
for  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic. 

They  were  formed  into  a  regular  corporation,  or 
guild,  for  admission  to  which  a  residence  of  three 
years  was  required,  as  well  as  a  strict  examination 
into  their  moral  character  and  capability,  the  report 
of  which  was  laid  before  the  Provost. 

The  University  took  alarm  at  this  first  intrusion 
of  the  civil  power  into  the  matter  of  education,  and 
made  some  attempts  at  resistance,  but  in  vain.  The 
letters  patent  granting  these  powers  and  privileges 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Parliament. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  writing 
masters  would  have  been  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  obtained ;  but  no,  the  permission  to 
teach  writing  was  not  enough,  unless  they  could 
have  a  complete  monopoly  of  it ;  and  to  this  end 
they  set  themselves  to  get  a  prohibition  to  all  other 
schoolmasters  to  teach  writing  in  their  schools. 

The  Provost  and  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  were 
on  their  side  ;  the  Parliament  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  University  and  Church  party,  who  upheld  the 
rights  of  the  schoolmasters.  The  Provost  issued 
an  order  that  no  writing  was  to  be  taught  except  by 
the  writing  masters ;  this  was  forthwith  repealed  by 
Parliament  ;  but  a  decree  was  obtained  forbidding 
them  to  set  copies  in  any  words  except  mono- 
syllables. 
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This  strange  and  childish  dispute  actually  lasted 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  was  at  last  terminated 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  23rd  of  July,  17 14,  by 
which  it  was  finally  enacted  that  the  masters  of 
elementary  schools  might  teach  reading,  writing, 
grammar  and  arithmetic,  but  they  were  not  to  have 
separate  schools  for  writing,  nor  to  set  copies  for 
their  scholars  of  more  than  three  lines  !  The  writing 
masters,  on  the  other  hand,  might  teach  spelling  as 
well  as  writing,  but  they  were  to  have  no  alphabets, 
primers,  or  grammars,  in  their  schools. 

To  return  to  De  la  Salle,  and  his  work.  The 
parish  of  Saint  Sulpice,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  had  been  at  one  time 
notorious  as  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst, 
district  in  Paris  ;  but  under  the  ten  years'  incum- 
bency of  M.  Olier,  and  the  earnest  unremitting 
work  of  the  zealous  band  who  formed  his  Society, 
its  character  had  been  entirely  changed,  and  when 
he  resigned  the  charge  in  order  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  care  of  the  College  or  Seminary 
which  he  had  founded  there,  he  left  the  parish  in 
good  order,  full  of  charitable  institutions  and  pious 
works  of  all  kinds,  and  as  remarkable  for  all  that 
was  good,  as  it  had  been  notorious  for  evil. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  thirty 
years  had  passed  since  M.  Olier's  resignation,  but 
his  successors  had  all  been  earnest  men,  trained  in 
his  own   Community,  and  the  good  works  of  the 
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parish  were  kept  up.  Amongst  them,  free  or 
charity  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  held  a  prominent  place. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  parish  of  Saint  Sulpice 
already  contained  the  extraordinary  number  of 
thirty-four  schools,  seventeen  for  boys  and  seven- 
teen for  girls.  But  these  were  paying  schools,  and 
it  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to  add  to  the 
number  seven  charity  schools,  each  having  its  own 
district  attached,  for  children  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  pay.  These  schools  were  under  the 
supervision  of  a  charitable  association  in  the  parish, 
the  members  of  which  undertook  to  visit  the  schools 
regularly  ;  they  inquired  into  the  progress  of  the 
children,  and  their  behaviour,  took  note  of  their 
attendance,  looked  after  the  absent  ones,  and 
generally  superintended  the  work. 

No  better  provision  could  have  been  made,  and 
all  would  have  been  well,  but  for  the  great  difficulty 
in  getting  masters.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  men  sufficiently  capable,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  good  character ;  and  in  consequence,  one  school 
after  another  had  to  be  given  up,  till  in  the  year 
1688,  instead  of  the  seven  free  schools  established 
by  M.  Olier,  there  remained  only  one,  in  which 
two  hundred  children  were  gathered  together. 
It  was  held  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  Princesse, 
belonging  to  the  cure,  and  next  door  to  the 
Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  it  had  been  placed 
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under  the  charge  of  the  Abbe  Compagnon,  one  of 
the  clergy  of  that  Seminary.  He  had  one  assistant, 
ayoungfellow  who  was  inexperienced  and  untrained, 
and  the  children  were  entirely  beyond  control. 
The  school  was  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion, 
and  misbehaviour  of  all  kinds,  and  it  became  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood.  M.  Compagnon 
found  the  management  of  it  quite  too  much  for 
him,  and  having  heard  of  M.  de  la  Salle's  work 
at  Rheims,  he  wrote  to  him,  and  with  urgent 
entreaties  asked  him  to  send  him  a  master. 

It  was  De  la  Salle's  rule  never  to  send  out  one  of 
the  Brothers  alone,  and  also  never  to  undertake 
work  in  a  parish  at  the  request  of  any  one  but  the 
Incumbent  himself.  He  therefore  replied  that  he 
was  quite  ready  to  send  two  Brothers,  if  M.  de  la 
Barmondiere  desired  it.  After  a  good  deal  of 
harassing  delay,  which  seems  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  Abbe's  wish  to  keep  the  arrangements  as 
much  as  possible  in  his  own  hands,  a  cordial 
invitation  came  from  the  Cure,  reminding  De  la 
Salle  of  the  promise  made  many  years  before,  that 
he  would  open  a  school  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Sulpice, 
and  begging  him  to  come  at  once,  or  send  two 
masters. 

His  way  being  thus  made  plain,  he  lost  no  time, 
but  set  out  immediately  with  two  of  his  Brothers, 
and  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  Eve  of  Saint  Mathias, 
the  23rd  of  February,  1688.     He  and  the  Brothers 
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were  lodged  in  the  house  in  the  Rue  Princesse,  and 
they  forthwith  took  charge  of  the  school.  De  la 
Salle  soon  found  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  work 
which  was  to  cause  him  much  trouble  and 
annoyance. 

The  wonderful  improvement  which  in  a  short  time 
became  evident  in  the  school,  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  very  man  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain 
his  help,  and,  yielding  to  the  evil  spirit  of  envy 
which  possessed  him,  the  Abbe  Compagnon,  instead 
of  being  a  helper,  became  as  far  as  he  could  a 
hinderer  of  the  work  ;  and  at  last,  finding  that  it 
still  prospered,  and  that  the  contrast  became  more 
and  more  striking  between  the  school,  as  it  was 
under  his  charge,  and  its  conditions  under  De  la 
Salle,  he  brought  a  slanderous  accusation  of  a  very 
grave  kind  against  him.  He  chose  his  opportunity 
for  spreading  this  evil  report,  when  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  ladies  of  the  Assemblee  de  Charite, 
the  district  visitors  as  we  should  call  them,  at  the 
house  of  the  Cure,  and  made  his  statement  with 
such  positiveness  of  circumstantial  detail  that  even 
M.  de  la  Barmondiere  could  not  help  believing 
him. 

De  la  Salle  knew  the  false  reports  which  were 
being  circulated  about  him,  and  he  could  not  but 
be  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  manner  of  his 
friend  the  Cure  towards  him ;  but  he  took  no 
notice,    and    made    no    attempts    to     prove    his 
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innocence  ;  leaving  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  God, 
he  suffered  in  silence,  and  occupied  himself  entirely 
with  the  children  of  the  school. 

M.  de  la  Barmondiere  was  surprised  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  refute  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  it  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  his  guilt,  for  he  determined  to  dismiss  him 
and  the  Brothers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  ; 
but  as  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  him  to  public 
disgrace  he  sent  him  word  by  his  curate,  that 
when  the  time  for  the  school  holidays  came,  he 
had  better  leave  Paris  quietly  of  his  own  accord. 

M.  de  la  Salle  accepted  this  most  unjust  judg- 
ment, and  all  the  disappointment  it  involved, 
without  a  word  of  remonstrance  ;  he  asked  no 
questions,  only  prepared  to  depart.  But  when  he 
went  to  take  leave  of  M.  de  la  Barmondiere,  there 
was  something  in  his  bearing  and  manner  which 
convinced  him  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  which  he  was  accused  ;  a  judicial  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  his  innocence  was  clearly 
proved.  When  he  was  asked  if  he  could  explain 
the  Abbe  Compagnon's  behaviour,  he  replied,  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  the  only  favour  he 
would  ask  for  himself  was,  that  he  might  be  told  of 
any  faults  which  were  seen  in  his  conduct,  and  that 
he  might  receive  such  counsels  as  he  had  need  of. 

The  school  went  on  prospering,  and  the  numbers 
increased  so  fast,  that  it  became  necessary  to  open 
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another  school,  and  two  more  masters  were  sent 
for  from  Rheims,  for  whose  maintenance  the  cure 
of  Saint  Sulpice  made  himself  responsible. 

But  this  success  brought  trouble  of  another  kind. 
The  schoolmasters  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
earned  their  living  by  their  profession,  became 
alarmed  ;  they  feared  that  children  who  could  pay 
would  be  drawn  away  from  their  schools  to  attend 
the  Brothers'  school,  and  so  their  gains  would  be 
diminished.  They  therefore  combined  together  to 
try  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  They  took  legal 
proceedings  against  the  Brothers,  and  so  began  a 
strife,  which  went  on  at  intervals,  with  varying 
success,  being  carried  from  one  court  to  another, 
for  fifteen  years. 

Their  first  appeal  was  to  the  Precentor,  whose 
position  of  authority  over  all  schools  except 
the  charity  schools,  has  been  already  explained. 
He,  hearing  only  the  schoolmasters'  represen- 
tations of  the  case,  gave  his  judgment  against  the 
Christian  Brothers.  But  though  M.  de  la  Salle 
would  make  no  defence  in  a  cause  which  concerned 
himself  alone,  it  was  different  when  the  work  which 
he  desired  to  do  for  God  and  the  Church  was 
hindered  ;  after  a  day  spent  with  his  Brothers  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  he  went  to  the  Precentor's  court 
and  pleaded  his  cause  with  such  effect  that  the 
judgment  was  reversed,  and  he  was  left  free  to 
carry  on  his  work,  for  a  time,  in  peace. 
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The  anxieties  caused  by  this  and  other  troubles, 
added  to  the  privations  which  he  endured,  partly 
from  poverty,  and  partly  from  his  love  of  hardships 
and  mortifications,  affected  De  la  Salle's  health. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1690  he  made  a 
journey  to  Rheims  on  foot,  as  his  custom  was  ; 
when  he  arrived  there  his  strength  gave  way,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  The  doctors 
ordered  complete  rest,  care,  and  nourishing  food, 
to  restore  his  strength.  All  these  he  might  have 
had  in  his  grandmother's  house,  who  was  still 
living,  and  loved  him  dearly  ;  but  he  would  not 
leave  the  Community  or  take  any  indulgence 
beyond  what  their  rule  allowed. 

As  soon  as  he  got  better  he  insisted  on  returning 
to  Paris.  His  doctor  and  his  friends  did  all  they 
could  to  prevent  him,  but  he  would  go.  The 
fatigues  of  the  journey  brought  on  a  relapse,  and 
for  six  weeks  the  illness  was  so  severe  that  there 
seemed  to  be  hardly  any  hope  of  his  recovery.  But 
the  earnest  prayers  offered  up  without  ceasing  for 
him  were  heard,  he  was  restored  to  his  usual  health, 
and  immediately  resumed  his  accustomed  habits. 
His  time  at  Rheims  had  been  interrupted  by  ill- 
ness, so  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to  the 
business  for  which  he  had  gone  there.  He  there- 
fore went  back  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  leaving  the  Frere  l'Heureux  in  charge 
of  those  at  Paris.    This  was  the  man  who  had  been 
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once  elected  Superior  in  his  place ;  he  was  much 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  earnestness,  and 
devotion,  and  De  la  Salle  quite  looked  to  him  as 
his  successor ;  in  preparation  for  which  he  wished 
him  to  receive  Holy  Orders,  and  he  was  at  this 
time  preparing  for  his  Ordination,  which  was  to 
take  place  almost  immediately. 

While  De  la  Salle  was  at  Rheims  he  received  a 
letter  telling  him  that  1'Heureux  was  ill  of  a  fever. 
Next  day  there  came  a  worse  account,  and  soon 
after  so  bad  a  one  that  he  set  out  for  Paris  imme- 
diately, but  arrived  to  find  his  much  loved  son  in 
his  grave.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  of 
his  life.  When  he  came  to  the  house  and  heard 
that  the  Frere  1'Heureux  was  no  more,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  ;  but  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self, and  bore  this  afflicting  stroke  without  a 
murmur.  It  had,  however,  the  effect  of  greatly 
changing  his  plans.  He  had  not  only  counted  on 
putting  1'Heureux  in  his  own  place,  but  his  purpose 
had  been  to  have  one  of  the  Brothers  in  each  house 
in  Holy  Orders,  to  say  Mass  for  them  and  hear 
their  confessions.  But  this  death  came  to  him  as 
a  providential  warning  not  to  do  so.  Objections 
which  had  not  occurred  to  him  before  rose  up  in 
his  mind.  He  felt  that  the  combination  of  clerical 
and  lay  Brothers  might  be  a  source  of  jealousy 
and  disunion  ;  that  all  would  want  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Priesthood,  and  would  hold  in  con- 
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tempt  the  humble  work  of  the  school ;  preaching 
and  study  would  have  more  attractions  than  the 
thankless  labour  of  teaching  poor  children,  and  the 
whole  character  and  speciality  of  the  community 
would  be  lost.  These  considerations  led  him  to 
determine  never  to  receive  a  Priest  into  the  com- 
munity, and  also  to  make  it  a  rule  in  his  Institute 
that  none  of  the  Brothers  should  ever  be  ordained, 
and  as  a  further  safeguard,  he  added  another,  that 
they  should  not  learn  Latin.  To  this  rule  he  never 
consented  to  allow  any  exceptions. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

FIRST   HOUSE   AT  VAUGIRARD. 

1688-1694. 

When  De  la  Salle  came  to  Paris  in  1688,  he  left 
behind  him  at  Rheims  three  flourishing  communi- 
ties. In  the  principal  house  there  were  sixteen 
Brothers,  not  counting  the  two  whom  he  took 
with  him  ;  the  training  college  for  country  school- 
masters contained  thirty  men,  and  there  were  fifteen 
lads  in  the  little  noviciate.  But  the  absence  of  the 
founder  seemed  to  bring  a  blight  upon  all. 

The  Brother  who  had  been  left  in  charge  during 
his  absence,  was  lacking  in  judgment  and  in  sym- 
pathy. Through  his  mismanagement  eight  of  the 
sixteen  Brothers  left  the  community,  and  for  four 
years  not  one  came  to  supply  their  place.  The 
country  schoolmasters  were  by  degrees  drafted  off 
to  the  villages  whence  they  came,  to  take  charge  of 
the  schools,  and  as  M.  de  la  Salle  was  no  longer  there 
to  inspire  confidence,  the  country  clergy  ceased  to 
send  men  for  training,  and  this  excellent  institution 
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came  to  an  end.  The  young  novices,  too,  were 
evidently  suffering  so  much  for  want  of  his  fatherly 
care  and  teaching,  that  he  sent  for  them  to  come 
to  him  to  Paris.  It  was  too  plain  that  as  yet  he 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  his  Institute,  its  stay  and 
support  in  all  its  departments — necessary,  in  short, 
to  its  very  existence.  When  he  was  present  it 
grew  and  developed  in  spite  of  obstacles  ;  when  he 
was  absent  it  languished,  and  if  his  absence  was 
prolonged,  it  seemed  in  danger  of  perishing  entirely. 
This  personal  dependence  on  himself  was  a  cause 
of  great  disquietude  to  De  la  Salle.  He  knew  that 
no  institution  could  have  any  permanence  which  so 
hung  upon  one  individual  ;  and  it  was  a  distress  to 
him  also,  because  it  wounded  his  humility. 

Another  care  which  weighed  heavily  upon  him 
was  the  condition  of  the  Brothers  who  were  in  charge 
of  schools,  at  Rheims,  and  in  other  towns.  The 
health  of  many  of  them  was  failing,  from  over  work 
and  privations.  Shut  up  from  morning  to  night  in 
small  close  schoolrooms,  constantly  engaged  in  a 
thankless  and  wearing  toil,  badly  fed,  and  poorly 
lodged,  their  strength  seemed  to  be  giving  way ; 
and  their  Superior,  who  watched  over  them  with  a 
father's  love  and  tenderness,  saw  that  some  plan 
must  be  adopted  to  provide  a  place  where  they 
.  might  come  for  rest  when  needful.  And  it  was 
not  only  their  bodily  health  which  needed  restora- 
tion ;  many  of  them  had  lost  their  early  fervour  ; 
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they  had  grown  lax  in  the  observance  of  their  rule  ; 
they  were  not  yet  sufficiently  settled  in  the 
religious  life  to  bear  up  against  the  temptations 
and  distractions  incidental  to  their  position,  and  to 
their  necessary  contact  with  the  world  around  them. 
It  was  plainly  necessary  that  from  time  to  time 
they  should  gather  round  their  saintly  founder,  in 
order  that  the  flame  of  their  devotion  might  be 
rekindled  by  contact  with  the  fire  which  glowed 
in  his  fervent  soul  ;  and  so  they  might  be  led  on, 
under  his  guidance,  towards  that  type  of  Christian 
perfection  which  he  had  all  along  set  before  them, 
and  which  he  had  himself  so  wonderfully  attained. 

With  this  object,  De  la  Salle  hired  a  house  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Vaugirard,  near 
Paris  ;  it  was  poor  and  badly  built,  but  it  stood 
apart,  with  a  garden  belonging  to  it,  in  a  healthy 
situation,  and  was  well  suited  to  become  a  second 
nursery  of  his  Institute.  He  occupied  it  for  seven 
years,  during  which  all  the  Brothers  spent  their 
vacations  there,  and  those  in  Paris,  whenever  they 
had  a  holiday,  came  out  to  him.  It  was  a  house 
of  rest  for  the  sick  and  weary,  and  postulants 
sojourned  there  for  a  time,  to  make  proof  of  their 
vocation,  and  learn  their  duties. 

It  was  in  the  year  1691  that  M.  de  la  Salle  first 
took  possession  of  the  house,  and  it  was  autumn, 
the  time  of  general  school  holidays  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  he  was  able  to  assemble  all  the 
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Brothers  from  Rheims  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
as  well  as  from  Paris  ;  and  as  it  was  long  since  he 
had  had  any  intercourse  with  them,  he  kept  them 
with  him  till  the  end  of  the  year,  supplying  their 
places  for  a  few  weeks  by  some  of  the  masters  who 
had  been  trained  for  the  country  parishes,  but  who 
could  very  well  help  temporarily  in  the  towns. 

When  he  had  thus  gathered  all  his  children  round 
him,  he  began  by  giving  them  a  ten  days'  Retreat, 
which  alone  did  much  to  renew  their  fervour  ;  but 
he  followed  it  up  by  earnest  exhortations  and 
personal  dealings  with  each  one  of  them,  warning, 
rebuking,  checking  their  faults  and  failings,  and 
endeavouring  by  all  means  to  develop  the  special 
virtues  and  graces  in  each  of  their  characters. 

He  was  most  anxious  to  associate  two  of  them 
very  closely  with  himself,  that  they  might  be  the 
confidants  of  all  his  thoughts  and  plans,  and  might 
share  the  burden  of  the  superiorship  with  him. 

He  chose  the  two  who  seemed  to  him  fittest  for 
this  office,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  they  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  vow  to  act  in  cordial  union  with 
him  and  each  other,  and  to  work  together  till  their 
lives'  end  for  the  Society.  Sad  to  say,  one  of  these 
proved  faithless,  and  eventually  turned  out  very 
badly.  But  the  good  father  had  no  presentiment  of 
this  grief;  he  was  full  of  confidence  in  his  "threefold 
cord,"  and,  cheered  by  the  sense  of  companionship  in 
his  cares,  he  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
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ment  and  perfecting  of  the  Brothers  whom  he  had 
gathered  round  him.  They  were  full  of  good  will, 
and  his  influence  and  example  had  their  usual  effect. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  different  men, 
penitent,  humble,  docile,  recollected  ;  and  their 
Superior  felt  that  he  could  let  them  return  to  their 
several  posts  without  anxiety.  But  as  a  protection 
for  the  future,  he  made  it  a  rule  that  they  should 
write  to  him  every  month,  opening  their  hearts 
freely  and  fully  to  him,  and  telling  him  all  their 
troubles  and  difficulties.  He  also  visited  them 
when  he  could,  and  as  long  as  he  had  the  house  at 
Vaugirard,he  caused  them  all  to  assemble  there  once 
a  year,  to  make  a  retreat  of  ten  days,  and  to  follow 
strictly  for  a  month  the  exercises  of  the  noviciate. 

This  house  also  served  as  a  Home  for  the  novices. 
The  ranks  of  the  Brothers  had  been  so  thinned  by 
death  and  by  desertion,  that  there  were  many  vacant 
places  to  fill,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  1692, 
De  la  Salle  gave  the  habit  to  five  novices,  and  one 
serving  Brother. 

It  was  no  easy  life  which  these  young  men  came 
to  make  trial  of.  In  truth  it  was  hard  from  necessity 
as  well  as  from  choice.  The  house  was  poor,  the 
windows  were  badly  fitted  and  let  in  the  cold,  and 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  had  no  fires. 
Their  food  was  scanty  and  often  insufficient ;  they 
lived  on  the  broken  victuals  which  were  given  them 
in  charity.     Every  day  one  of  the  Brothers  went  to 
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Paris  to  collect  such  scraps  for  their  dinner,  and 
even  this  poor  provision  was  sometimes  taken  from 
them,  by  starving  men  who  waylaid  and  robbed 
them  on  their  return.  When  this  happened  the 
community  had  to  do  without  their  dinners. 

Poorly  lodged,  and  poorly  fed,  they  were  also 
poorly  clothed—patched  garments,  worn  out  hats, 
and  shoes  which  a  beggar  would  not  care  to  accept, 
composed  their  costumes  ;  and  yet  amid  all  these 
surroundings  of  utter  poverty,  their  countenances 
shone  with  a  radiant  serenity  which  spoke  of  inward 
peace,  and  even  joyousness. 

It  was  quite  necessary  that  the  discipline  of  their 
noviciate  should  be  hard.  Young  men  brought  up 
in  all  the  comforts  of  family  life,  in  easy  or  even 
wealthy  circumstances,  frequently  offered  themselves 
to  join  the  brotherhood  ;  it  was  essential  that  they 
should  first  make  trial,  by  actual  experience,  of  the 
privations  and  hardships  of  the  life  which  they 
desired  to  embrace.  In  no  other  way  could  the 
reality  of  their  vocation  be  effectually  tested.  De  la 
Salle  had  had  some  experience  of  the  mischief 
which  may  be  done  in  a  community  by  those  who 
enter  it  under  a  mistake  as  to  their  vocation,  and 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  there  was 
of  the  most  watchful  care  to  admit  none  but  those 
.whose  devotion  was  deep  and  sincere,  and  who  had 
strength,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  bear  the  strict- 
ness of  the  rule. 

I 
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The  house  at  Vaugirard  might  be  likened  to  a 
net  which  gathered  fish  of  every  kind,  and  there 
was  need  of  great  discrimination  to  judge  of  their 
quality,  and  reject  those  which  were  not  worth 
keeping.  Many  came  and  asked  for  admission  to 
the  noviciate  ;  some  were  drawn  by  curiosity ;  others 
by  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  themselves,  their 
lives,  and  their  surroundings ;  and  some  by  the 
hope  of  finding  a  maintenance.  There  were,  indeed, 
amongst  the  applicants  not  a  few  whose  motive 
was  a  real  love  of  God,  and  desire  to  work  for  His 
glory ;  but  even  with  these  there  was  a  need  of 
caution,  as  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  called 
to  serve  Him  in  that  particular  work.  De  la  Salle 
seems  to  have  had  a  special  gift  for  discerning  the 
true  vocations  amongst  all  these  ;  he  was  not  often 
mistaken  ;  and  the  severity  of  the  rule  was  a  test 
which  no  false  or  secondary  motives  could  stand. 
Of  the  first  twelve  who  were  admitted  to  the  novi- 
ciate, only  two  remained  to  the  end  faithful  members 
of  the  community.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
careful  sifting,  the  numbers  soon  rose  to  thirty-five. 

In  spite  of  his  poverty  De  la  Salle  managed  to 
support  this  large  family,  or  it  might  more  truly  be 
said,  he  asked  for  their  daily  bread,  and  it  was  given. 
The  expenses  were  necessarily  great,  and  they  were 
much  increased  by  the  number  of  persons  who 
passed  through  the  house,  without  joining  the  com- 
munity.    But  no  one  was   refused  ;  the  door  was 
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ever  open,  and  they  were  as  free  to  come  in  as  to 
go  out.  Moreover,  Vaugirard  being  so  conveniently- 
near  Paris,  the  house  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
became  a  sort  of  hotel  for  any  clergy  who  happened 
to  be  journeying  thither,  and  a  place  of  resort  for 
those  who  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  Stranger  Priests 
often  asked  a  lodging  there,  and  were  made  welcome 
to  stay  as  long  as  they  conformed  to  the  rules  of 
the  house. 

In  1693  there  was  a  terrible  famine  in  Paris  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  community  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  suffered  sadly.  More  than  once 
they  were  absolutely  without  food,  but  the  Superior 
never  lost  his  cheerful  serenity  ;  he  spared  no  efforts 
to  provide  for  them,  but  when  he  had  done  his  best, 
he  dismissed  all  anxious  care,  and  took  cheerfully 
whatever  came.  He  fared  no  better  than  the  rest ; 
they  had  nothing  to  bear  which  he  did  not  himself 
share  to  the  full ;  indeed,  he  took  more  than  his  share 
of  hardships  and  privations.  At  last  things  came 
to  such  a  pass  that  they  were  in  actual  danger, 
not  only  of  starvation  but  of  violence.  The  en- 
virons of  Paris  were  infested  by  starving  marauders 
who,  as  has  been  said,  sometimes  seized  the  poor 
supplies  of  food  on  their  way  to  Vaugirard,  and,  as 
the  house  was  lonely  and  unprotected,  De  la  Salle 
thought  it  best  to  carry  his  family  back  to  Paris, 
and  establish  them  in  the  house  in  the  Rue  Prin- 
cesse  which  he  had  occupied  on  his  first  arrival. 
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Great  distress  and  dearth  still  prevailed,  and  even 
here  it  happened  more  than  once  that  the  Brothers 
assembled  in  the  refectory,  and  sang  their  Benedi- 
cite  round  an  empty  table,  or  dined  on  a  bouillon 
of  herbs.  Happily  none  of  them  fell  sick  during 
the  time  of  these  terrible  privations.  In  the  year 
1694  the  famine  abated,  and  De  la  Salle  returned 
to  Vaugirard  with  his  Community,  leaving  nine 
Brothers  in  charge  of  schools  in  Paris. 

The  sufferings  they  had  gone  through  together 
seemed  only  to  have  bound  the  hearts  of  the 
brethren  closer  to  their  Community  and  to  its 
venerable  founder,  and  on  their  return  to  Vau- 
girard they  implored  him  to  allow  them  to  make 
their  vows  perpetual,  instead-  of  for  three  years 
only,  as  heretofore.  "  Why,"  they  said,  "  should 
we  be  bound  to  our  God,  only  as  labouring  men 
are  to  the  masters  whom  they  serve  ?  At  the  end 
of  the  year  they  are  free,  and  may  take  up  with 
another  master  ;  our  condition,  as  we  are  now, 
is  like  theirs  ;  when  the  time  of  our  vows  has 
expired,  we  find  ourselves,  to  our  great  peril,  at 
liberty,  a  liberty  which  too  often  leads  to  irregu- 
larities, and  may  be  our  ruin.  If  we  made  our 
sacrifice  complete,  by  vows  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, God  would  accept  our  purpose,  and  strengthen 
us  to  abide  by  it." 

As  usual,  De  la  Salle  did  not  at  once  yield  to 
this  request.     He  exhorted  them  to  constant  and 
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earnest  prayer,  that  they  might  know  the  will  of 
God,  and  when  the  Trinity  Season  drew  near  he 
assembled  twelve  of  the  Brothers  in  retreat. 
They  were  those  on  whose  steadfastness  he  thought 
he  could  most  rely.  He  himself  conducted  their 
retreat,  and  set  before  them  the  gravity  of  the 
engagement  to  which  they  desired  to  bind  them- 
selves, and  warned  them  of  the  great  peril  of 
taking  upon  themselves  more  than  they  were  able 
to  bear. 

Having  taken  all  possible  pains  to  guard  them 
against  over-boldness  and  self-confidence,  and  find- 
ing them  still  of  the  same  mind,  at  last  he  con- 
sented to  their  wish,  and  on  Trinity  Sunday  he 
first  consecrated  himself  for  life  to  the  work  which 
he  had  undertaken,  and  then  received  from  each 
one  of  them  the  vow  of  life-long  steadfastness  and 
obedience.  The  original  copy  of  the  formula  of 
their  vow  may  still  be  seen  among  the  archives 
of  the  society,  in  the  handwriting  of  Jean  Baptiste 
de  la  Salle,  and  with  his  signature.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  Most  holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  pros- 
trate in  deepest  reverence  before  Thine  infinite  and  adorable 
Majesty,  I  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  Thee,  to  seek  Thy 
glory  in  all  ways  possible  to  me,  or  to  which  Thou  shalt  call 
me.  And  to  this  end,  I,  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  Priest, 
promise  and  vow  to  unite  myself  to,  and  abide  in  society 
with,  the  Brothers  (here  follow  twelve  names),  and  in  union 
and  association  with  them  to  hold  free  schools  in  any  place 
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whatsoever  (even  though  in  order  to  do  so,  I  should  have  to 
beg  for  alms,  and  live  on  dry  bread),  or  to  do  in  the  said 
Society  any  work  which  may  be  appointed  for  me,  whether 
by  the  Community,  or  by  the  Superior  who  shall  have  the 
direction  of  it.  For  which  reason  I  promise  and  vow  obe- 
dience as  well  to  the  Society  itself  as  to  the  Superior  of  it. 
And  these  vows  of  association  with,  and  steadfastness  in, 
the  said  Community,  and  of  obedience,  I  promise  to  keep 
inviolable  during  my  whole  life  ;  in  witness  whereof  I  have 
signed.  Done  at  Vaugirard,  this  sixth  day  of  June,  being 
the  Feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  year  1694. 

"  (Signed)  De  la  Salle." 

When  this  important  step  had  been  taken,  De 
la  Salle  thought  the  time  was  come  at  last,  when 
he  might  fulfil  his  long-cherished  wish,  and  retire 
from  the  office  of  Superior.  So  the  very  next  day 
he  called  the  Brothers  together,  and  tried  to  con- 
vince them  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  society  that  he  should  do  so.  He  told  them, 
amongst  other  things,  that  they  ought  now  to  seek 
by  all  means  to  make  the  bond  which  united  them 
to  one  another  so  strong  that  neither  the  world 
nor  the  devil  should  be  able  to  break  it.  That  for 
this  they  must  put  their  trust  in  God,  and  not  lean 
upon  any  man.  That  he  was  only  a  poor  helpless 
priest,  who  three  years  ago  had  been  at  the  gates 
of  death,  and  might  be  brought  down  there  again 
at  any  moment  ;  that  if  he  died,  they  would  find 
themselves  without  a  head,  and  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  might  appoint  one  over  them  who  neither 
knew  them  nor  their  traditions,  and  who   miVht 
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want  to  change  their  rules,  and  alter  the  spirit  of 
the  society.  Therefore  it  would  be  well  that 
whilst  he  was  still  with  them  they  should  elect 
another  Superior,  and  that  he  should  be  one  of 
themselves,  so  that  the  difference  of  position  be- 
tween, the  Priestly  office  and  their  own  might  not 
be  a  cause  of  disunion. 

The  Brethren  did  not  enter  into  the  force  of 
these  reasons.  They  remembered  their  former 
experience,  and  they  had  no  mind  again  to  put 
the  flock  above  the  shepherd,  the  sons  above  the 
Father,  the  penitents  above  the  confessor. 

De  la  Salle  saw  that  they  were  not  convinced, 
and  he  renewed  his  arguments  more  eloquently 
than  before.  Finding  that  they  made  no  answer, 
he  was  in  hopes  that  he  had  persuaded  them,  and 
before  taking  the  votes  he  made  them  spend  half 
an  hour  in  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  election,  and 
it  was  found  that  every  vote,  without  a  single 
exception,  had  been  given  for  him. 

Disappointed,  but  touched,  he  gently  reproached 
them  with  disregard  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Community  and  an  inordinate  esteem  for  himself ; 
and  he  besought  them  to  try  once  more,  hoping 
that  in  answer  to  his  prayers  they  might  be  guided 
to  make  another  choice.  They  consented  to  do 
so,  but  again  the  result  was  the  same.  The 
Brothers  then  urged    him  to   accept  their   unani- 
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mous  decision  as  the  voice  of  God.  At  his  death 
they  said  it  would  be  time  enough  to  put  one  of 
themselves  at  their  head.  Till  then  he  must  not 
refuse  to  bear  the  burden  so  plainly  laid  upon  him 
by  God  Himself. 

The  venerable  man  lifted  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
and  meekly  submitted  to  what  appeared  indeed 
to  be  the  will  of  God  ;  but  he  was  so  persuaded 
of  the  danger  there  would  be  to  the  Society  in 
time  to  come  if  the  Superior  should  be  in  Holy 
Orders  that  he  made  all  the  Brothers  sign  a  de- 
claration to  the  effect  that  although  they  had 
unanimously  elected  him  as  their  Superior  for  his 
life,  they  would  never  after  his  death  make  a  Priest 
head  of  the  Community,  but  would  choose  their 
Superior  from  amongst  the  Brethren  themselves. 

This  document  is  dated  Vaugirard,  the  seventh 
of  June,  1694,  and  signed  by  the  same  twelve  who 
with  the  Superior  had  signed  the  vow  of  perpetual 
steadfastness  and  obedience. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE   RULE. 

A  TIME  of  comparative  tranquillity  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Vaugirard  followed  the  events  related  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  was  employed  by  De  la  Salle 
in  bringing  into  definite  and  permanent  shape  the 
Rule  of  his  Community,  which  he  had  roughly 
sketched  out  at  Rheims  fifteen  years  before. 
During  those  years  it  had  been  tried  and  acted 
upon  ;  every  member  of  the  Community  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  its  details,  but  he  would  not 
put  it  forth  as  the  established  Rule,  without  the 
fullest  re-consideration  of  every  point,  accompanied 
by  long  prayer  and  fasting,  nor  even  then,  without 
consultation  with  the  brethren.  When  he  had 
written  it  out,  he  called  together  all  the  elder 
members  of  the  Community,  and  put  it  into  their 
hands,  to  be  criticised,  corrected,  added  to,  if  they 
saw  need.  They  knew  that  they  were  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  make  any  changes  which  they  thought 
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desirable,  and  that  it  would  be  no  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  founder,  to  do  so  ;  but  they  found 
nothing  to  alter,  and  returned  the  copy  to  him 
without  a  single  word  of  correction.  The  form  as 
at  this  time  drawn  up  by  him,  has  remained  the 
Rule  of  the  Society,  without  any  material  alteration 
to  the  present  time. 

The  first  article  sets  forth  the  end  and  object 
of  the  Society  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  Institute  of  the  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chre'tiennes  is 
a  society,  the  profession  of  whose  members  is,  to  hold 
schools  gratuitously.  The  object  of  this  Institute  is  to  give 
a  Christian  education  to  children,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose 
that  schools  are  held,  in  order  that  the  masters,  who  have 
charge  of  the  children  from  morning  to  night,  may  bring 
them  up  to  lead  good  lives,  by  instructing  them  in  the 
mysteries  of  our  holy  Religion,  and  filling  their  minds  with 
Christian  maxims,  while  they  give  them  such  an  education 
as  is  fitting  for  them. 

"  This  Institute  is  very  greatly  needed,  because  working 
people  and  the  poor,  who  are  generally  but  little  instructed 
themselves,  and  are  obliged  to  spend  the  whole  day  in 
working  for  their  living  and  that  of  their  children,  cannot 
themselves  give  them  the  teaching  which  is  necessary  for 
them.  It  has  been  with  a  view  to  provide  these  advantages 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  labouring  men,  that  the 
Institution  of  the  Christian  Schools  has  been  founded. 

"  The  disorderly  lives  of  the  working  classes  and  of  the 
poor  are  generally  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  badly  brought  up,  and  suffered  to  run  wild  in  their 
childhood  ;  and  this  evil  it  is  almost  impossible  to  repair  in 
their  more  advanced  years,  because  bad  habits  are  very 
difficult  to  break,  and  are  hardly  ever  quite  cured,  however 
great  the  pains  which  are  taken  to  reform  them.     It  is  easy, 
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therefore,  to  see  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools,  since  to  guard  against  these  disorderly  ways 
and  their  evil  consequences  is  the  principal  fruit  to  be  hoped 
for  from  their  institution." 

It  is  evident  from  these  words  that  the  primary- 
end    which   the    Founder   of    the    Society   of    the 
Christian   Schools   had    in   view  was  to  bring   up 
the   children  of  the   people   in  the  fear  and   love 
of  God,  as  true  Christians  and  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church,  being  fully  persuaded  that  this  was  the 
only  effectual   way  to   make   them    good   citizens 
and  useful  members  of  society.     But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  religion  was  taught  in  his  schools 
to  the   neglect  of  secular  learning.     Far  from  it. 
We  shall  see  by-and-by  that  out  of  six  hours  and 
a  half  of  school  time  only  one  half-hour  was  given 
to  distinctly  religious  instruction  ;  this  was  the  last 
half-hour  of  the   afternoon  school.     The   children 
were  also  taken  to  church  in  the  forenoon,  which 
would  probably  occupy  another  half-hour,  so  that 
one   hour   out   of  six    and  a  half  was   taken    for 
religious   training   and    instruction,  the   other  five 
given  to  the  ordinary   course  of  secular  learning. 
And  the  careful  and  minute  directions  which  De 
la  Salle  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  Brothers 
in   the    conduct   of  their  schools  show   that  while 
he  held  religious  teaching  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  education,  and  made  a  religious  spirit  to  per- 
vade everything,  the  instruction    of   the   children 
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in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  was  most  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  effectually  done, 

In  making  religious  teaching  the  basis  of  his 
system,  De  la  Salle  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  modern  secular  spirit  which  would  fain  banish 
all  religion  from  schools  ;  but  in  two  other  points, 
which  he  also  insisted  upon  as  essential,  he  only 
forestalled  the  principles  of  later  times. 

I.  By  making  the  schools  absolutely  free,  he 
brought  education  within  reach  of  every  child  in 
the  land,  however  poor  his  parents  might  be.  And 
this  he  did,  not  by  a  heavy  tax,  which,  while  pro- 
fessing to  provide  education  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  pay  for  it,  only  lays  the  burden  on  the 
people  in  another  form,  but  by  a  bona  fide 
gratuitous  education,  given  for  the  love  of  God, 
by  men  who  have  voluntarily  bound  themselves 
to  a  life  of  poverty,  and  therefore  require  only  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  who  are  pledged  by 
a  solemn  vow  never  to  receive  any  kind  of  re- 
muneration for  their  service. 

2.  The  other  principle  which  bears  a  superficial, 
but  only  a  superficial,  resemblance  to  modern 
theories  was  that  the  teaching  was  to  be  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  laymen.  As  we  have  already  seen 
no  ecclesiastic  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Society, 
and  no  member  of  the  Community  was  allowed  to 
take  Holy  Orders,  nor  even  to  put  on  a  surplice, 
or  discharge  any  Church  office  or  function  what- 
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ever.  But  they  were  none  the  less  Ministers  of 
Christ,  full  of  devotion,  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  Christian  faith,  and  well  versed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.     Their  Rule  says  : — 

"  The  Brothers  of  this  Society  will  have  a  very  deep 
reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  token  of  it  they 
will  always  carry  about  them  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  will  pass  no  day  without  reading  a  portion  of  it,  in  faith, 
respect,  and  veneration  for  the  Divine  Words  which  it  con- 
tains. They  will  look  upon  it  as  their  primary  and  principal 
Rule." 

"  The  Brothers  of  this  Society  will  do  everything  in  a 
spirit  of  faith,  and  in  all  their  actions  they  will  set  before 
them  God's  holy  will  and  commandments ;  they  will  reverence 
them  in  all  things,  and  they  will  take  heed  to  order  their  own 
conduct  according  to  them." 

The  spirit  of  the  Society  and  of  its  work  is  thus 
set  forth  : — 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Institute  consists  in  a  burning  zeal  for 
the  instruction  of  children,  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in 
the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  led  to  preserve  their  innocence, 
where  they  have  not  already  lost  it  ;  to  keep  them  from  sin, 
and  to  instil  into  their  minds  a  great  horror  of  evil,  and  of 
everything  that  might  rob  them  of  their  purity." 

"  In  order  to  maintain  and  abide  in  this  spirit,  the  Brothers 
of  the  Society  shall  labour  continually  by  prayer,  by  teaching, 
by  vigilance,  and  by  their  own  good  example  in  the  school, 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  children  entrusted  to  them, 
by  bringing  them  up  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  that  is  to  say 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Gospel." 

Such  being  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  the  work 
was  to  be  done,  it  is  plain  that  a  very  different 
stamp   of    workmen   was   required    from   that    of 
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ordinary  schoolmasters,  however  well  trained  in 
the  usual  routine  of  school  keeping. 

To  form  such  men  was  the  great  work  to  which 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle's  life  had  been  devoted. 
We  have  seen  how,  without  any  natural  predisposi- 
tion to  the  kind  of  thing,  his  mind  was  first  drawn 
to  it,  by  what  might  be  called  accidental  circum- 
stances ;  how  step  by  step  it  grew  under  his  hand, 
till  his  Institute  had  assumed  the  completely 
developed  form  of  a  Religious  Order,  and  we  have 
learned  something  of  his  method  of  training  and 
moulding  the  rough— often  very  rough— material 
which  came  into  his  hands,  into  the  form  which  he 
had  conceived  as  the  highest  type  of  a  Christian 
schoolmaster.  Some  further  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  extracts  from  the  Rules  which  follow. 

The  training  was  of  necessity  long  and  systematic, 
and  this  was  provided  for  by  the  noviciate.  Young 
men  were  received  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, or  even  younger,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  bind  themselves  in  any  way  to  the  Society, 
till  they  had  made  full  trial  of  the  life,  and  of 
the  duties  which  they  would  have  to  undertake. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  care  with  which  the  young- 
novices  are  guarded  from  joining  the  Community 
hastily,  or  without  the  fullest  deliberation  and 
experience. 

"  Those  Brothers  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  shall  only  be  allowed  to  take  the  vows  for  three 
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years.  They  shall  renew  them  every  year  for  the  same 
period,  until  they  are  accepted,  and  admitted  to  take  the 
perpetual  vows. 

"  Those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  take  the  perpetual  vows,  until  after  they  have 
taken  them  for  three  years. 

"  No  one  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  take  the  vows,  even  for 
three  years,  until  he  has  been  at  least  two  years  in  the  Society, 
and  has  had  one  year's  experience  of  the  noviciate,  and  one 
year's  teaching  in  the  schools." 

The  vows  were  five  in  number  : — 

1.  "The  vow  of  poverty  obliges  them  to  part  with  all 
property  in  this  world,  and  is  a  promise  made  to  Almighty 
God  never  to  possess  anything  of  their  own.  By  virtue  of 
this  vow  they  can  never  accept  or  receive  anything  whatso- 
ever, to  have,  or  to  use,  or  to  dispose  of  in  any  way,  without 
the  permission  of  their  Superior. 

2.  "  The  vow  of  chastity  binds  them  to  abstain  from  every- 
thing which  is  contrary  to  chastity,  in  thought,  word,  affection, 
or  deed. 

"  3.  The  vow  of  obedience  pledges  them  to  obey  the 
Superior,  the  Directors  whom  he  may  appoint,  and  the  com- 
munity itself  in  its  corporate  capacity. 

"4.  By  the  vow  of  steadfastness,  they  promise  to  abide 
steadfastly  in  the  Society  for  the  period  of  time  for  which  they 
take  the  vow. 

"  5.  By  the  vow  of  giving  gratuitous  instructions  to  children, 
they  bind  themselves  to  take  all  possible  pains  to  teach  them 
well,  and  to  bring  them  up  Christianly.  And  they  promise 
neither  to  ask  nor  to  accept,  from  the  scholars,  or  from  their 
parents,  anything,  be  it  what  it  may,  either  as  a  gift,  or  in  any 
other  form  of  renumeration  whatsoever." 

Like  all  other  religious  Orders,  the  Institute  of 
the  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes  partakes  of  the 
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nature  of  a  republic,  and  also  of  a  monarchy.  It 
is  governed  by  a  Superior  General,  elected  in  a 
general  Chapter  composed  of  certain  ex  officio 
members,  and  a  fixed  number  of  delegates  from 
the  several  Branch  houses.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  secure  the  due  election  of  these  electors.  This 
Superior,  who  is  appointed  for  life,  has  associated 
with  him  certain  assistants,  who  form  his  council 
and  help  him  in  the  government.  They  live  in 
the  same  house,  discuss  with  him  all  questions 
which  may  arise,  give  him  their  support  and  assist- 
ance when  necessary,  and  act  as  his  secretaries. 

Every  branch  house  has  at  its  head  a  Frere 
Directeur,  or  Superior,  of  its  own,  appointed  by  the 
Superior  General,  from  whom  he  receives  authority 
and  powers  for  the  government  of  the  house. 
His  authority  is  not,  however,  without  check  and 
counterpoise,  and  very  careful  precautions  were 
taken  against  its  abuse. 

Every  house  was  visited  once  a  year  by  a  Brother, 
chosen  for  this  office  by  the  Superior  General.  To 
him  the  Director  had  to  give  an  account  of  his 
administration,  and  the  visitor  reported  to  the 
Superior  on  the  state  of  the  house,  and  on  any 
matter  which  needed  reform  or  correction.  During 
the  life  of  the  founder  this  visitation  was  most 
frequently  made  by  himself,  and  only  when  he  was 
unable  to  go,  by  Brothers  in  whom  he  had  the  fullest 
confidence,  and  who  were  accredited  by  him.   Several 
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letters  written  by  him  for  this  purpose  are  still 
extant.  Another  protection  against  any  misrule 
on  the  part  of  the  Directors  was  provided  by  the 
rule  that  each  Brother  wrote  at  least  once  in  every 
two  months  to  the  Superior. 

This  slight  outline  may  suffice  for  what  may  be 
called   the   political   constitution    of    the    Society. 
We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  rule  of  daily  life  :— 
4.30  is  the  hour  of  rising  at  all  seasons,  winter  and 
summer. 

5.  They  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  vocal  prayer  ; 

then  the  subject  of  their  meditation  is   read, 
and  mental  prayer  goes  on  till  6. 

6.  They    attend    Mass;    after   which    they    read, 

write,   or  study  the   catechism,   according   to 
directions  received. 

7.15.  Breakfast  in  common  in  the  refectory.  After 
breakfast  they  spend  a  short  time  in  prayer  in 
their  oratory,  as  a  preparation  for  their  school 
work,  and  to  ask  of  our  Lord  to  fill  them  with 
His  Spirit,  that  they  may  have  grace  to  lead 
the  children  whom  they  teach  to  Him.  Then 
they  disperse  to  their  several  schools. 

At  8  the  morning  schools  open,  and  go  on  till  11. 
During  this  time  the  children  are  taken  to 
church  and  back. 

11.30.  The  Brothers  make  particular  examination 
of  conscience.  This  is  followed  by  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  recreation  till  one  o'clock. 

K 
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1.  They  assemble  again  in  the  oratory  for  prayer; 
after  which  they  depart  to  their  various  schools, 
as  in  the  forenoon. 

1.30.  The  afternoon  schools  open  and  last  till  5. 

4.  The  catechism  is  taught  for  half  an  hour. 

4.30.  The  children  repeat  reverently  and  distinctly 
their  evening  prayer,,  and  sing  some  verses  of 
a  hymn,  after  which  they  are  dismissed.  After 
school,  the  brothers  assemble  in  the  oratory  to 
examine  their  consciences  as  to  faults  they 
may  have  committed  in  school  time.  If  they 
have  any  time  to  spare  they  study  the  cate- 
chism. 

5.30.  The  bell  rings  for  spiritual  reading  in  prepa- 
ration for  mental  prayer,  which  follows  it 
immediately.  The  reading  always  begins  with 
half  a  page  of  the  New  Testament,  read  upon 
their  knees. 

6.  Mental  prayer  for  half  an  hour;  after  which 
they  confess  one  to  another  any  faults  which 
they  are  conscious  of  having  committed  in  the 
day. 

6.30.  Supper.  During  all  the  meals  there  is  read- 
ing. At  breakfast  it  is  always  from  the 
founder's  manual  on  the  management  of 
schools.  At  dinner  and  supper  they  read  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  lives  of  the 
Saints,  or  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Recreation  follows  after  supper. 
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S.  Study  of  the  catechism  for  half  an  hour. 

8.30.  Evening  prayers  are  said  in  the  oratory,  and 

the  subject  of  the  next  day's  meditation  is 

read. 
9.  The  bell  rings,  and  all  retire  to  the  dormitory, 

and  are  in  bed  by  9.15. 
Such  was  to  be  the  time-table  of  their  ordinary 
working  day.  It  will  be  found  that  seven  hours 
are  allowed  for  sleep,  four  hours  are  allotted  to 
prayer  and  religious  exercises,  six  hours  and  a  half 
to  school  work,  two  to  private  study,  and  two  and 
a  half  to  meals  and  recreation.  On  Sundays, 
attendances  at  Divine  Service,  and  catechetical 
teaching  take  the  place  of  school  work,  and  they 
have  an  additional  time  for  recreation. 

For  a  life  of  such  constant  and  hard  labour  it 
was  needful  that  physical  strength  should  be 
sustained,  and  not  weakened  by  austerities.  No 
bodily  mortifications  were  enjoined  beyond  the 
usual  observance  of  the  Friday  and  other  fasts  of 
the  Church.  Their  discipline  consisted  in  spiritual 
mortifications.  Of  these  there  was  no  lack  ;  their 
separation  from  the  world  around  them,  their 
poverty,  and  the  inevitable  hardships  which  it 
entailed,  their  obedience  to  rule,  and  to  the 
commands  of  their  Superior ;  in  short,  the  faithful 
keeping  of  their  vows  furnished  in  itself  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  mortification  of  the  natural 
man. 
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The  Rule  was  strict  as  to  their  separation  from 
the  world  around  them. 

"  The  Brothers  shall  have  no  communication  with  persons 
outside  the  Community,  without  a  manifest  necessity,  and 
then  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Director.  They  will 
honour  all  men  with  whom  they  have  to  do,  without  attach- 
ing themselves  in  friendship  to  any  one.  They  will  never 
pay  visits  of  civility,  nor  try  to  induce  others  to  visit  them. 
They  will  receive  visits  as  seldom  as  possible." 

Even  amongst  themselves,  particular  friendships 
are  forbidden,  while  brotherly  love  towards  all  is 
enjoined. 

"The  Brothers  shall  have  a  hearty  affection  for  one 
another,  hut  they  shall  give  no  sign  or  token  of  special 
attachment  to  one  above  another,  out  of  reverence  for  our 
Lord,  Whom  they  should  honour  equally  in  all,  as  bearing 
Him  within  them,  and  being  guided  by  His  Spirit." 

The  bearing  of  the  vow  of  poverty  on  the  details 
of  daily  life,  is  thus  unfolded  by  the  Rule : — 

"  No  brother  shall  possess  anything  as  his  own  ;  everything 
shall  be  in  common  in  each  house,  even  the  clothes  and 
other  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Brothers. 

"  The  Brothers  shall  own  nothing  for  their  proper  use 
except  a  New  Testament,  a  copy  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  rosary,  to  which  shall  be  attached  a  crucifix,  which 
may  be  of  copper,  and  a  small  portfolio.  These  things  shall 
be  given  them  during  their  Noviciate,  by  him  whose  office  it 
is  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Society. 

"  The  poverty  of  the  Brothers  shall  always  appear  in  their 
clothing;  at  the  same  time  their  garments  must  be  decent,  i.e. 
not  in  rags.  They  shall  wear  no  hat  or  habit,  cloak  or 
shoes,  but  what  are  according  to  the  Rule. 
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"  The  Brothers  shall  possess  nothing.  If  they  have  any 
property  they  shall  make  it  over  to  their  relations,  and  retain 
no  interest  in  it  whatever." 

To  the  mortifications  of  poverty  were  added 
those  of  an  exact  obedience,  such  as  implies  a 
complete  surrender  of  their  own  will,  and  sub- 
mission to  that  of  their  Superiors,  in  which  they 
see  the  will  of  God  Himself. 

"  They  shall  do  nothing  without  permission,  no  matter 
how  small  and  trifling  the  thing  may  be,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  sure  of  doing  the  Will  of  God  in  all  things." 

To  do  the  will  of  God  is  the  final  end  and  object 
of  the  Institute. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  MANUAL. 

As  soon  as  the  Rule  of  his  Society  was  definitely 
settled  and  he  had  thus  provided  for  the  ordering 
and  perfecting  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
Brothers,  the  founder  turned  his  attention  to  their 
work  ;  that  is,  he  set  about  writing  manuals  for 
their  guidance  in  the  management  of  their  schools, 
in  which  he  might  embody  and  hand  down  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Community  in  years  to  come,  those 
rules  and  methods  both  of  general  management 
and  of  teaching,  which  he  had  first  struck  out  for 
himself,  and  had  afterwards  proved  by  long  ex- 
perience to  be  most  fruitful  in  good  results. 

Before  his -time  the  only  method  of  instruction  in 
elementary  schools,  was  individual  teaching  of  each 
child.  One  by  one  the  scholars  were  called  up  by 
the  master  to  be  taught  singly,  so  that  in  a  school, 
say  of  twenty-four  boys,  supposing  five  minutes  to 
be  spent  upon  each,  it  would  take  two  hours  to  give 
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a  lesson  all  round,  while  all  the  other  scholars 
would  be  left  to  themselves  for  an  hour  and  fifty- 
five  minutes.  How  three  and  twenty  boys  would 
be  likely  to  spend  this  time,  even  though  they 
might  have  lessons  set  and  books  before  them, 
need  not  be  described. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  elementary  schools 
nowadays  are  so  accustomed  to  class-teaching,  that 
it  would  probably  never  occur  to  them  as  anything 
but  the  natural  and  obvious  way  of  giving  a  lesson 
to  a  large  number  of  children,  whereas  it  was,  in 
fact,  invented  by  the  genius  of  one  man.  The 
founder  of  the  Christian  schools  first  began  it  in 
France,  about  a  hundred  years  before  anything  of 
the  kind  was  introduced  into  England. 

De  la  Salle  wrote  various  books  on  different 
branches  of  education,  but  that  which  deserves 
special  notice  was  his  work  on  the  general  manage- 
ment of  schools,  "  Conduite  a  l'usage  des  Ecoles 
Chretiennes."  This  he  drew  up,  as  has  been  said, 
soon  after  the  Rule,  probably  about  the  year  1695  ; 
copies  of  it  in  manuscript  were  given  to  all  Brothers 
in  charge  of  schools  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  widely 
circulated,  and  in  constant  use,  but  was  never 
printed  during  his  life.  In  17 17,  when  he  ceased  to 
be  Superior,  he  was  asked  to  revise  the  book,  as  it 
had  been  found  to  need  some  slight  alterations. 
He  then  went  over  all  points  carefully,  and  the 
earliest  printed  edition,  dated  1720,  a  year  after  his 
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death,  is  probably  an  exact  copy  of  the  form  in 
which  he  left  it.  It  has  been  the  manual  and  vade 
mecum  of  all  the  Christian  Brothers  ever  since  ;  it 
has  been  read  through  twice  a  year  in  every  one  of 
their  houses,  and  has  guided  the  management  of  all 
their  schools. 

The  last  edition  was  published  in  i860  by  the 
then  Superior  General,  the  venerable  Frere  Philippe, 
who  in  his  preface  explains  that  certain  modifi- 
cations of  the  original  had  become  necessary,  since 
"  it  is  evident  that  a  book  of  this  kind  can  never 
assume  a  form  which  is  to  be  final."  This  is  plain  : 
the  lapse  of  time,  increased  experience,  altered 
circumstances,  different  requirements,  fresh  needs, 
not  to  speak  of  legislative  restrictions,  all  these 
require  to  be  met  by  a  certain  elasticity  and  power 
of  adaptation,  which  is  itself  a  sign  of  the  vigorous 
life  of  an  institution.  But  the  book  is  the  same  in 
all  its  main  lines,  and  even  where  it  has  been  found 
needful  to  alter  some  of  the  details,  the  principles 
and  the  spirit  which  pervades  it  are  the  same. 

The  experience  of  centuries  has  added  but  little 
to  what  he  had  laid  down,  guided  by  quick  insight 
and  deep  practical  study  of  the  subject,  coupled  with 
earnest  devotion  to  it,  as  the  work  specially  given 
him  by  God. 

The  manual  is  very  comprehensive ;  treating  of 
all  points  in  the  management  of  elementary 
schools.  Such  as  time-tables,  subjects  to  be  taught, 
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the  manner  of  teaching  them,  books  to  be  used,  the 
classing  of  the  children,  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  different  characters,  the  rules  which  should 
guide  a  master  in  giving  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  importance  of  regular  attendance,  and  the  best 
means  of  promoting  it,  these  and  many  other  points 
are  dealt  with  in  detail,  and  with  great  practical 
wisdom.  Directions  are  also  given  about  the  fur- 
niture of  the  schoolroom,  the  height  of  the  desks 
and  of  the  benches,  the  kind  of  ink  bottles,  pictures 
for  the  walls,  the  best  arrangement  for  light  and 
air,  etc. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  long  and 
elaborate  codes  which  issue  from  our  Education 
Department,  or  from  the  bureau  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  contain  as  much 
practical  good  sense  as  this  small  i2mo  volume 
of  270  pages.  A  Brother  sent  to  open  a  school, 
with  this  manual  in  his  pocket,  knows  what 
directions  to  give  to  a  builder  or  a  carpenter,  and 
what  to  order  of  the  bookseller  and  other  trades- 
men, besides  being  provided  with  counsels  of  a 
graver  kind  as  to  the  graces  specially  to  be  culti- 
vated in  himself,  and  the  faults  he  should  watch 
against.  Some  extracts  from  it  will  best  show  its 
value ;  they  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  1720. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  teaching — 

"  The  masters  will  take  such  great  care  in  the  instruction 
of  all  their  scholars,  that  not  one  shall  be  left  in  ignorance, 
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at  least  of  the  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  believe  and 
do.  And  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  neglect  a  thing  of 
such  great  importance,  they  will  often  meditate  earnestly  on 
the  account  which  they  will  have  to  give  to  God,  and  that 
they  will  be  guilty  in  His  sight  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
children  who  shall  have  been  under  their  care,  and  also  of 
the  sins  into  which  this  ignorance  may  have  caused  them  to 
fall. 

"  If  those  to  whose  charge  they  were  committed  have  not 
taken  all  the  pains  they  ought  to  save  them  from  this  ignor- 
ance, there  is  nothing  concerning  which  Almighty  God 
will  take  more  strict  account,  or  which  He  will  judge  more 
severely." 

The  same  diligent  care  and  thoroughness  is 
required  in  all  that  is  done  in  the  school,  as,  for 
example,  in  giving  a  reading-lesson. 

"  While  one  reads,  all  the  other  children  in  the  class  follow 
the  words  in  their  books.  The  master  must  watch  very 
carefully  to  see  that  all  read  to  themselves,  what  one  is 
reading  aloud,  and  from  time  to  time  he  must  put  some  of 
them  on,  to  read  a  few  words,  that  he  may  take  them  by 
surprise,  and  make  sure  that  they  are  really  following  the 
reading." 

This  may  seem  absurdly  simple  ;  so  do  many 
valuable  discoveries  and  inventions  of  genius, 
when  once  they  have  been  made,  and  adopted  into 
general  use  ;  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
this  method  of  teaching,  that  is,  giving  a  lesson  to 
a  whole  class  of  children  together,  was  De  la  Salle's 
invention,  and  then  quite  new. 

Here  are  the  instructions  for  a  lesson  in  arith- 
metic : — 
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"  After  the  children  have  done  their  sums  on  the  paper, 
instead  of  correcting  them  himself,  the  master  will  make  the 
children  find  out  their  mistakes  for  themselves,  by  rational 
explanation  of  the  processes.  He  will  ask  them,  for  instance, 
why  in  addition  of  money  they  begin  with  the  lowest  coin, 
and  other  questions  of  the  same  sort,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  they  do." 

When  further  advanced  the  boys  were  to  be 
made  first  to  copy,  and  then  to  compose  and  write 
out  for  themselves,  all  kinds  of  letters  and  docu- 
ments of  a  business  kind,  such  as  bargains  and 
agreements  with  workmen,  bills  of  goods  delivered, 
receipts,  estimates  for  work  to  be  done,  engage- 
ments, contracts,  bonds,  letters  of  attorney,  leases, 
whether  of  dwellings  or  farms,  etc. 

They  were  also  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  write 
out  what  they  remembered  of  the  instructions  they 
had  received  on  the  portion  of  the  catechism  which 
had  been  their  lesson  for  the  week. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  more  practically 
useful  kind  of  education  than  this.  But  there  was 
one  other  branch  of  educational  training  to  which 
De  la  Salle  attached  so  much  importance  that  he 
required  it  to  be  distinctly  taught,  and  himself 
wrote  a  manual  of  it,  which  was  used  in  all  his 
schools,  and  three  editions  of  which  were  printed 
during  his  life. 

The  title  of  this  book  is,  "  Les  Regies  de  la  Bien- 
seance,  et  de  la  Civilite  Chretienne  "  ("  The  Rules  of 
Good  Manners,  and  of  Christian  Politeness").    How 
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truly  Christian  is  the  groundwork  and  the  spirit  of 
the  politeness  and  good  manners  which  he  incul- 
cates, appears  in  the  first  page  of  the  preface. 

"  It  is  a  surprising  thing  that  most  Christians  only  think 
of  civility  and  good  breeding  as  purely  human  and  belonging 
to  this  world ;  they  do  not  lift  up  their  thoughts,  and  consider 
them  as  duties  which  relate  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  our- 
selves. This  shows  how  little  real  Christianity  there  is  in 
the  world,  and  how  few  persons  there  are  who  live  and  behave 
according  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  yet  this  is  the 
only  Spirit  which  ought  to  underlie  all  our  actions,  if  they  are 
to  be  holy  and  pleasing  to  God.  And  it  is  a  duty  of  which 
Saint  Paul  warns  us  when  he  tells  the  first  Christians  that  if 
they  would  live  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  must  also 
walk  or  conduct  themselves  after  His  Spirit. 

"As  according  to  the  same  Apostle  there  is  not  one  of  our 
actions  which  may  not  be  holy,  so  there  is  not  one  which 
should  not  be  done  from  purely  Christian  motives.  There- 
fore all  our  outward  actions,  to  which  alone  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  can  apply,  should  bear  upon  them  a  character  of 
virtue. 

"Christian  politeness,  then,  is  a  proper  and  well-regulated 
behaviour,  showing  itself  in  our  conversation  and  outward 
actions,  springing  from  a  feeling  of  modesty,  and  of  respect, 
goodwill,  and  kindliness  towards  others,  and  suited  to  the 
time,  and  place,  and  persons  with  whom  we  converse." 

The  counsels  to  schoolmasters  about  themselves 
are  those  of  one  who  had  made  full  proof  of  that 
ministry,  and  knew  by  personal  experience  the 
trials  and  temptations  which  beset  their  office.  He 
warns  them  especially  against  any  kind  of  harsh- 
ness and  severity  towards  the  children,  and  gives 
the  following  instances  of  ways  in  which  they  may 
err  in  that  direction  : — 
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"  1.  When  the  punishment  inflicted  is  over  much,  and  the 
yoke  laid  upon  the  children  too  heavy,  which  is  often  the  case 
from  the  master's  want  of  judgment  and  discretion  ;  for  it 
happens  sometimes  that  the  scholars  have  neither  strength 
of  body  nor  of  mind  to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon 
them. 

"  2.  When  directions  or  commands  are  given  in  an  imperi- 
ous manner  or  with  harsh  words,  especially  if  this  arises  from 
some  movement  of  impatience  or  anger  in  the  master. 

"  3.  When  a  master  hurries  a  child  too  much  to  do  a  thing 
which  he  dislikes,  without  giving  him  time  to  think  and 
collect  himself. 

"  4.  When  he  insists  as  strongly  about  trifles  as  about  things 
of  importance. 

"5.  When  he  condemns  a  child's  actions  without  giving 
himself  time  to  listen  to  his  excuses. 

"  6.  When,  not  '  considering  himself,'  he  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  infirmities  of  children,  but  exaggerates  their  faults, 
and  when  he  reproves  or  punishes,  does  so  as  if  he  was 
dealing  with  a  senseless  machine  rather  than  with  a  reason- 
able being." 

The  rules  about  punishment  are  worth  noting. 

"  In  order  that  punishments  may  be  useful  to  a  scholar 
there  must  be  the  following  ten  conditions  : — 1.  It  must  be 
pure  and  disinterested,  that  is,  there  must  be  in  it  no  feeling 
of  revenge.  2.  Charitable,  that  is,  it  must  be  inflicted  from 
a  real  love  for  the  child.  3.  Just.  4.  Proportioned  to  the 
fault.  5.  Moderate.  6.  Peaceable,  that  is,  he  who  inflicts  it 
must  not  be  moved  by  anger.  7.  Prudent.  8.  Voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  scholar,  that  is,  understood  and  accepted  by 
him.  9.  Received  with  respectful  submission ;  and  10.  In 
silence  on  both  sides." 

The  faults  which  he  would  have  masters  treat 
with  the  greatest  severity  are  five,  viz.—  1.  Untruth- 
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fulness.      2.  Quarrelling.      3.  Theft.     4.  Impurity. 
5.  Misbehaviour  in  Church. 

Finally,  he  enumerates  the  following  twelve 
virtues  as  necessary  to  make  up  the  character 
of  a  good  schoolmaster: — I.  Gravity.  2.  Silence. 
3.  Humility.  4.  Prudence.  5.  Wisdom.  6.  Patience. 
7.  Self-control.  8.  Gentleness.  9.  Zeal.  10.  Watch- 
fulness.    11.  Piety.     12.  Generosity. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   LARGE   HOUSE  AT  VAUGIRARD. 

1698-1703. 

The  years  1695,  1696,  and  1697,  which  were  spent 
at  Vaugirard  were  years  of  unusual  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  troubled  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  he  turned  them  to  account, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapters.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  the  number  of  postulants  and 
novices  rapidly  increased.  From  all  directions 
young  men  came  to  offer  themselves  for  the  work, 
and  the  demand  for  schoolmasters  was  at  the  time 
so  great,  that  although  he  was  quite  aware  that 
many  did  not  come  from  the  highest  motives,  or 
were  mistaken  as  to  their  powers,  yet  it  was  neces- 
sary to  receive  them  for  a  time,  and  give  them  a 
trial,  lest  any  possible  candidate  should  be  lost. 

But  the  house  at  Vaugirard  was  not  large  enough 
for  the  increased  numbers,  and  though  the  distance 
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from  Paris  was  not  great,  it  was  sufficient  to  be  an 
inconvenience.  Between  it  and  Paris,  a  good  deal 
nearer  to  the  city,  there  was  a  large  block  of  build- 
ings, which  had  once  been  a  convent ;  the  Com- 
munity had  been  dissolved,  and  the  house  stood 
empty  and  deserted.  It  was  said  to  be  haunted  by 
ghosts,  and  this  report  prevented  its  being  let.  De 
la  Salle  looked  at  it  ;  it  was  just  suited  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  the  proprietor  was  willing  to  let  it  to  him 
at  a  rent  of  1600  livres  a  year — a  very  low  rent  for 
the  size  of  the  building  and  extent  of  the  premises, 
but  nevertheless  a  considerable  sum  for  one  who 
had  nothing.  However,  he  decided  to  take  it,  and 
as  by  placing  his  Community  there,  he  would  bring 
it  again  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Sulpice,  he  went  first  to  call  on  the  Incumbent  to 
tell  him  of  his  purpose. 

His  old  friend  M.  de  la  Barmondiere  had  died, 
and  M.  de  la  Chetardie  was  now  Cure,  an  able, 
learned,  and  good  man,  who  had  considerable  in- 
fluence both  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  also 
with  Louis  XIV.  The  king  was  much  attached  to 
him,  and  was  very  desirous  to  make  him  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  ;  but  he  always  refused  to  leave  his  parish. 
"  I  have  sixty-six  reasons,"  he  said,  "  for  not  accept- 
ing your  Majesty's  offer."  "What  are  they?" 
asked  the  king.  "  My  sixty-six  years."  He  used 
all  his  influence  to  forward  good  works  ;  his  charity 
to  the  poor  was  unbounded  ;  from  the  day  that  he 
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was  appointed  to  the  cure  of  Saint  Sulpice,  he  set 
aside  all  his  income  for  charity,  reserving  only  so 
much  as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own 
support  and  that  of  one  servant. 

Such  a  man  was  sure  to  be  favourably  disposed 
towards  De  la  Salle  and  his  work.  He  was  at  first 
rather  surprised  to  hear  of  his  intention  to  hire  a 
house  at  a  rent  of  1600  livres  a  year,  knowing  that 
he  had  a  household  of  about  sixty  persons  to  keep, 
and  had  nothing  to  depend  on  for  their  maintenance 
except  the  good  Providence  of  God.  But  when  he 
had  heard  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  he  entirely 
approved  of  the  step,  and  promised  to  contribute 
fifty  livres  a  year  towards  the  expense.  Thus 
encouraged,  De  la  Salle  signed  the  lease,  and  moved 
his  Community  into  the  house  in  April,  1698. 

It  was  unfurnished,  but  there  was  then  living  in 
the  parish  a  wealthy  lady,  Madame  Voisin,  widow 
of  a  late  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  noted  for  the 
abundance  of  her  alms.  At  a  hint  from  the  cure, 
the  Christian  Brothers  applied  to  her,  and  she  gave 
them  seven  thousand  livres,  which  enabled  them  to 
get  the  necessary  furniture.  Having  been  a  con- 
vent, the  house  was  provided  with  a  chapel  which 
only  needed  enlarging.  They  added  a  chancel,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Saint  Cassianus,  the  Christian  school- 
master who  was  martyred  by  his  heathen  scholars 
in  the  fourth  century,  a  fitting  patronage  for  those 
who  had  no  prospect  indeed  of  martyrdom  at  the 
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hands  of  their  scholars,  but  whose  life  was  spent, 
and  health  and  strength  often  sacrificed,  in  teaching 
them  the  faith  and  the  law  of  God. 

As  soon  as  they  were  well  settled  in  their  large 
house,  De  la  Salle  set  about  adding  to  the  number 
of  their  schools  ;  but  first  he  relieved  himself  of 
some  of  his  cares,  by  appointing  one  of  the  Brothers 
to  be  Master  of  the  Novices,  and  making  another 
Superintendent  of  all  the  schools  in  Paris.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  was  mistaken  in  both  these  men,  and 
we  shall  see  by-and-by  what  serious  trouble  they 
brought  upon  him  ;  but  for  the  present  all  seemed 
to  go  well,  and  he  was  able  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  general  work  of  his  Institute. 

He  began  by  opening  an  additional  school  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Sulpice.  It  had  such  success  that 
it  stirred  up  afresh  the  envy  of  the  paid  school- 
masters, who  seized  the  furniture  of  the  school,  and 
when  De  la  Salle  protested,  summoned  him  and 
the  Brothers  before  a  court  of  law,  where  the  suit 
dragged  on  for  months.  Their  complaint  was  that 
the  Brothers  received  children  who  could  pay,  and 
who  did  pay  for  their  schooling.  This  was  not 
true,  and  as  they  could  not  prove  it,  the  case  was 
at  last  decided  against  them,  and  the  school  was 
opened  again  after  being  closed  for  eight  months. 
It  soon  filled  to  overflowing  ;  there  were  over  four 
hundred  children,  and  six  Brothers  were  employed 
in  it. 
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The  Cure  of  Saint  Sulpice  took  great  interest  in 
these  schools.  He  used  to  visit  them  once  a 
month,  examine  the  children,  and  distribute  prizes. 
He  also  made  a  rule  that  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  month  all  the  children  from  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools  in  the  parish  should  come  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Church  of  Saint  Sulpice.  Contem- 
porary writers  say  that  at  this  time  the  Christian 
Brothers  had  fourteen  schools  in  their  hands,  and 
taught  above  a  thousand  children  ;  and  the  sight  of 
such  a  number  of  little  ones,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  running  wild  in  the  streets,  walking 
two  and  two  in  orderly  procession  to  the  church, 
attracted  notice,  and  interested  good  people  in  the 
schools,  and  so  help  flowed  in.  Madame  Voisin 
gave  largely  to  the  work,  and  continued  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Society  till  her  death  in  17 14. 

About  this  time  De  la  Salle  was  led  to  take  up 
quite  a  new  branch  of  educational  work.  When 
James  II.,  King  of  England,  was  driven  from  his 
throne  and  country  by  the  revolution  of  1688,  he 
took  refuge  in  France  ;  Louis  XIV.  received  him 
with  hospitality,  and  assigned  to  him  the  Castle  of 
Saint  Germain  for  his  use,  and  here  the  exiled  king 
held  his  court.  Many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
had  followed  him  to  France,  and  some  who  re- 
mained in  their  own  country  sent  their  sons  to 
his  court,  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion.     These  were  chiefly 
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Irish.  The  king  consulted  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
where  these  lads  should  be  placed,  and  he  in  turn 
referred  the  question  to  M.  de  la  Chetardie.  The 
Cure  of  Saint  Sulpice  made  answer  that  he  knew  no 
one  so  much  to  be  recommended  as  an  instructor 
of  youth  as  M.  de  la  Salle.  Application  was  made 
to  him,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  fifty  young 
Irish  gentlemen  were  committed  to  his  care.  The 
spacious  premises  of  his  large  house  enabled  him 
to  receive  them  comfortably,  and  as  they  required 
a  different  kind  of  education  from  that  which  his 
Brothers  were  trained  to  give,  he  took  their  in- 
struction into  his  own  hands,  with  the  help  of  one 
assistant,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  when  after 
a  time  King  James  II.  came  to  visit  the  school, 
accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  was 
delighted  with  all  he  saw,  and  expressed  to  M. 
de  la  Salle  his  gratitude  and  satisfaction. 

Thus  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  more  and  more 
as  an  authority  in  educational  questions  of  all 
kinds,  and  though  primary  education  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  was  ever  his  chief  care,  he 
could  not  refuse  his  help  and  counsel  when  it  was 
asked  for  in  other  cases.  Parents  who  had  wilful, 
unmanageable  children  used  to  apply  to  him,  and 
put  them  into  his  hands  to  be  reformed. 

One  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  young  man 
of  good  family,  nephew  of  a  Bishop  ;  he  was 
destined   to  the   ecclesiastical   state,  and   had  re- 
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ceived  minor  orders  and  the  title  of  Abbe.  But 
he  had  no  inclination  for  that  profession  ;  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  sent  to  the 
Priests  of  the  Oratory,  in  the  hope  that  under  their 
training  and  influence  he  might  be  brought  to  a 
better  mind  and  prepared  for  Holy  Orders.  But 
they  could  do  nothing  with  him  ;  he  would  break 
open  doors,  climb  walls,  and  make  his  escape  from 
their  house,  to  spend  the  night  in  gambling  and 
dissipation.  At  last  in  despair,  they  asked  M.  de 
la  Salle  to  receive  him,  and  try  what  he  could  do 
with  him. 

He  did  so,  and  the  effect  was  almost  like  a 
miracle.  The  tone  and  life  of  the  house  seemed 
to  affect  him  as  nothing  else  had  done  ;  the  saintly 
Superior  had  long  talks  with  him,  and  under  his 
gentle  influence  the  hard  heart  broke  up  its  fallow 
ground  ;  he  became  most  earnest  and  devout  in  all 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  house,  and  finally 
besought  M.  de  la  Salle  as  the  greatest  favour  to 
allow  him  to  enter  the  Noviciate.  He  was  too 
prudent  to  grant  this  request ;  he  feared  lest  this 
sudden  fervour  should  be  but  a  youthful  impulse, 
a  fire  soon  lighted,  and  as  soon  "extinguished  ; 
besides,  he  could  not  consent  to  admit  into  his 
humble  Institute,  without  his  parents'  consent,  a 
young  man  for  whom  his  family  expected  high 
preferment  in  the  Church.  The  young  Abbe  did 
his  best  to  gain   their  consent,  but  in  vain.     His 
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own  mind  did  not  change,  no  arguments  could 
shake  his  resolution  ;  his  desire,  instead  of  cooling, 
became  more  fervent. 

Time  went  on,  and  as  his  family,  tired  of  his 
importunity,  had  left  off  answering  his  letters,  at 
last  he  took  their  silence  for  consent,  and  with 
renewed  entreaties  persuaded  the  Superior  to  give 
him  the  habit.  When  he  found  himself  clothed  in 
the  poor  coarse  cassock,  with  the  hob-nailed  shoes, 
and  all  the  livery  of  poverty,  his  joy  was  great, 
and  he  exclaimed  that  he  would  not  change  his  hat 
for  that  of  a  cardinal. 

But  his  happiness  was  of  short  duration — his 
family  heard  what  had  been  done,  and  were  in- 
dignant ;  nothing  was  said  for  a  time,  but  one  day 
they  came  suddenly,  took  him  by  surprise,  carried 
him  off,  and  placed  him  in  another  religious  house, 
where  he  died  two  years  after. 

This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  of  the 
special  gift  which  De  la  Salle  possessed  of  touch- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  young,  and  of  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  the  Grace  of  God  wrought  through 
him  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 

And  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  to  bear  a  more 
than  usual  amount  of  sorrow,  from  failures,  and 
disappointments  —  disappointments  of  the  most 
trying  kind,  because  they  were  caused  by  those 
whom  he  trusted  and  loved.  More  than  once  it 
happened  that  those  members  of  his  Community 
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in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  offices  of  most  importance, 
proved  unworthy. 

Sometimes  the  success  of  their  work  became  a 
temptation  to  pride  and  self-confidence,  and  a  spirit 
of  independence  possessed  them,  and  led  them  to 
resist  the  authority  of  their  Superior,  and  so  break 
their  vow  of  obedience.  Or,  again,  it  was  against 
the  vow  of  poverty  that  the  tempter  prevailed  ; 
they  found  they  could  easily  make  money  by  their 
teaching,  and  so  they  forsook  the  Community,  and 
set  up  schools  as  a  speculation  of  their  own. 

These  falls  were  a  bitter  sorrow  to  the  heart 
of  the  holy  man,  who  had  laboured  so  earnestly 
and  at  so  great  self-sacrifice  to  form  in  them  the 
true  religious  spirit,  while  he  trained  them  for  their 
special  work.  He  grieved  as  a  father  over  the 
sons  whom  he  loved,  and  as  a  founder  over  the 
checks  and  hindrances  which  such  things  caused  to 
his  work. 

One  of  his  most  promising  undertakings  at  this 
time  was  a  Sunday  school  for  lads  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  the  artizan  and  tradesman  class, 
who  were  at  work  all  the  week.  His  chief  object 
was  to  keep  them  from  spending  their  Sundays 
in  objectionable  places  of  amusement,  and  so  he 
'  made  the  school  attractive  to  them,  by  giving  them 
opportunity  not  only  to  improve  themselves  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  also  to  study 
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mechanics,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  such  things 
as  might  be  useful  to  them  in  the  higher  branches 
of  their  trades  and  professions.  In  order  to  do 
this  efficiently  he  chose  two  of  the  Brothers  who 
had  a  turn  for  science  and  art,  and  procured  for 
them  the  necessary  instruction.  They  were  put 
in  charge  of  this  higher  class  of  Sunday  school, 
and  it  soon  became  very  popular.  Two  hundred 
lads  of  all  ages  under  twenty  attended  it.  It 
began  at  noon  and  lasted  for  two  hours  ;  then 
followed  religious  instruction,  catechism,  and  an 
address  from  one  of  the  Brothers. 

Unhappily  its  great  success  was  too  much  for 
the  masters  who  had  been  specially  educated  for  it. 
In  spite  of  the  most  earnest  appeals,  and  solemn 
warnings  from  their  Superior,  they  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  withdrew  from  the  Society,  to  set 
up  a  paying  school  on  their  own  account  ;  and  as 
the  ordinary  training  of  the  Brothers  did  not  fit 
them  for  such  work,  this  flourishing  school  had 
to  be  closed,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  Cure  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  who  took  much  interest  and  a 
certain  pride  in  it,  as  it  was  the  first  thing  of  the 
kind  attempted  in  France.  He  would  not  believe 
but  that  it  might  have  been  carried  on,  if  M. 
de  la  Salle  had  really  wished  to  do  so.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  holy  man  of 
falsehood  when  he  told  him  that  he  had  no 
master  competent  to  carry  on  the  school.     De  la 
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Salle's  way  of  receiving  this  affront  was  very 
characteristic  ;  he  was  not  in  the  least  discomposed 
by  it,  no  shade  of  offended  pride  clouded  even  for 
a  moment  the  habitual  serenity  of  his  countenance. 
He  only  said,  "  And  yet,  Monsieur,  it  is  with  this 
lie  in  my  mouth  that  I  am  going  to  say  Mass," 
and  went  at  once  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Altar. 

After  a  time  another  Brother  was  trained  for  it, 
and  the  school  was  soon  as  flourishing  as  before, 
and  an  instrument  of  great  good  to  the  young  men 
of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Another  and  much  more  serious  trouble  arose 
out  of  the  conduct  of  the  Brother  to  whom  he  had 
assigned  the  important  office  of  Master  of  the 
Novices.  His  fault  was  that  of  a  hard,  severe 
disposition  and  violent  temper.  De  la  Salle  was 
not  aware  of  it,  or  he  would  certainly  not  have 
placed  him  over  the  young  Novices  ;  he  restrained 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Superior,  but  while 
he  was  absent  about  affairs  of  the  Community,  he 
treated  some  of  the  young  men  with  so  much  harsh- 
ness, that  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  their 
Superior,  they  went  to  the  Cure  of  Saint  Sulpice,  to 
complain  of  the  treatment  which  they  had  received. 

M.  de  la  Chetardie  had  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  favourably  disposed  towards  De  la  Salle  ;  but 
the  episode  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  some  other 
differences  which  had  arisen  between  them,  had 
somewhat  lessened  his  regard,  and  he  was  too  ready 
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to  believe  that  the  system  which  he  had  established 
in  his  Community  was  unduly  severe,  and  that  he 
was  answerable  for  the  treatment  of  the  Novices, 
whose  complaints  really  were  well-founded.  On 
being  appealed  to  a  second  time  by  a  young  master 
who  had  been  severely  punished  by  the  Brother 
Superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Paris,  he  quite 
made  up  his  mind  that  this  was  the  case  ;  and  with- 
out saying  anything  to  the  Superior,  he  took  down 
the  depositions,  on  oath,  of  the  Novices,  and  sent 
them  with  a  note  of  his  own  to  the  Archbishop, 
requesting  that  there  might  be  an  official  inquiry 
into  the  affair. 

The  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  was  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  had  hitherto  shown  himself  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  the  Institute  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  to  their  venerable  founder ;  but  he 
was  a  weak  man,  easily  led  by  those  about  him, 
and  when  the  Cure  of  Saint  Sulpice,  in  whom  he 
placed  unlimited  confidence,  brought  such  a  charge, 
he  yielded  at  once,  and  desired  one  of  his  Grand 
Vicars,  M.  Pirot,  to  investigate  the  matter. 

De  la  Salle  was  still  absent ;  he  had  gone  to 
open  a  school  at  Troyes.  When  he  returned  to 
Paris  the  inquiry  was  going  on  ;  but  as  his  manner 
was,  he  asked  no  questions,  did  not  want  to  hear 
anything  about  it,  took  no  steps  to  defend  himself, 
but  waited  patiently  the  good  pleasure  of  Provi- 
dence. 
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The  Grand  Vicar's  inquiries  resulted  in  nothing 
that  could  be  construed  as  unfavourable  to  the 
Superior.  All  the  Brothers  expressed  themselves 
as  tenderly  attached  to  him,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  government  and  with  their  rule  ;  they  only 
complained  of  the  harshness  of  those  from  amongst 
themselves,  whom  he  had  set  over  them.  Notwith- 
standing this,  M.  Pirot,  influenced  probably  by 
others  who  had  some  grudge  against  De  la  Salle, 
and  perhaps  not  able  to  understand  his  silence  and 
the  absence  of  all  attempt  at  self-defence,  so 
reported  the  case  to  the  Archbishop  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  De  la  Salle  was  in  fault ;  and  when, 
shortly  after,  the  Superior  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
waited  upon  the  Archbishop,  he  received  him, 
indeed,  with  his  usual  politeness,  but  after  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  without  any  reproof  or  ex- 
planation, said  to  him,  "  Monsieur,  you  are  no  longer 
Superior  of  your  Community  ;  I  have  provided 
another." 

The  words  must  have  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt 
on  De  la  Salle,  who  was  wholly  unprepared  for 
such  a  sentence.  He  made  no  answer,  he  asked 
for  no  explanation,  but  withdrew  in  silence,  in- 
wardly thanking  God  for  this  humiliation,  and  that, 
through  it,  he  was  at  last  relieved  of  the  burden 
which  he  had  so  long  wished  to  lay  down. 

He  went  home,  and  said  nothing  to  the  Brethren 
of  what  had  passed.     Before  long  he  received  a 
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private  notice  from  M.  Pirot,  that  on  a  certain  day, 
by  the  Archbishop's  command,  he  would  come  to 
instal  the  new  Superior.  Fearing  that  some  resist- 
ance might  be  made  by  the  Brothers,  he  did  not 
tell  them  what  was  coming,  only  gave  notice  of  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Community. 

Advent  Sunday  was  the  day  appointed.  All 
the  Brothers  who  were  within  reach  were  assembled 
in  the  house.  The  hall  had  been  prepared  and 
decorated  as  for  a  festival.  The  Brothers  were  in 
a  state  of  expectation,  not  knowing  who  was 
coming,  or  what  was  going  to  happen.  The 
Superior,  cheerful  and  serene  as  usual,  super- 
intended the  arrangements.  Vespers  were  just 
over,  when  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  the  Grand 
Vicar,  M.  Pirot,  entered  the  hall,  accompanied  by  a 
young  ecclesiastic  who  was  unknown  to  them. 
The  stranger  was  received  with  great  deference  by 
M.  de  la  Salle,  and  by  him  conducted  to  the  seat 
of  honour  prepared  for  him  ;  the  Grand  Vicar  sat 
down  beside  him,  and  a  bell  was  rung  to  summon 
the  whole  household.  When  all  were  assembled, 
M.  Pirot  addressed  them.  He  began  by  praising 
their  Superior  as  a  man  chosen  of  God  to  found  a 
great  work,  and  to  conduct  it  to  the  point  which  it 
had  reached  ;  he  spoke  of  his  virtues,  his  labours 
and  sacrifices,  and  was  not  sparing  in  his  eulogy. 
The  Brethren  listened  with  delight,  and  their 
murmurs  of  approbation  at  times  almost  drowned 
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M.  Pirot's  voice.  But  when  he  turned  from  M.  de 
la  Salle  to  the  young  priest  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  began  to  extol  his  merits,  and  to 
exhort  the  Brothers  to  yield  to  him,  for  the  future, 
their  obedience  in  all  things,  they  were  at  first 
bewildered,  then  dumb  with  astonishment,  hardly 
able  to  believe  their  ears  ;  at  last  the  truth  dawned 
upon  them  that  they  were  being  introduced  to 
a  new  Superior,  and  asked  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance from  their  own  Father  to  him,  and  they 
could  refrain  no  longer.  One  of  the  principal  of 
them  advanced  respectfully  towards  the  Grand 
Vicar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  told  him 
that  they  had  got  a  Superior,  and  must  request 
him  not  to  propose  to  them  another. 

M.  Pirot  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption, 
motioned  him  back  with  his  hand,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  he  brought  them  an  official  command  from 
the  Archbishop,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  obey. 

This  only  added  to  the  tumult.  With  one  voice 
all,  whether  Brothers  or  Novices,  cried  out  together, 
"  Monsieur  de  la  Salle  is  our  only  Superior  ;  we  will 
have  no  other."  They  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Archbishop  must  have  been  deceived,  or  he  never 
would  have  done  anything  so  unjust,  and  so  repug- 
nant to  the  whole  Community. 

Greatly  distressed,  De  la  Salle  next  addressed 
them  himself.  He  reminded  them  of  their  vow  of 
obedience,    and    required    them,    by   virtue   of  his 
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authority  as  Superior,  to  submit  to  the  commands 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  not  set  an  example  of 
insubordination  and  revolt. 

His  words  had  no  effect ;  they  only  repeated 
their  determination  to  have  no  other  Superior.  He 
had  originated  their  Society  and  their  work,  he 
had  conducted  it  so  far,  what  proof  could  be 
alleged  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  guide  them  ? 
The  only  purpose  of  changing  their  Superior  was 
to  change  their  Rule  ;  and  they  did  not  want  it 
changed  ;  they  loved  it ;  it  was  cruel  thus  to  upset 
the  work  to  which  they  had  wholly  devoted  them- 
selves. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  the  Grand  Vicar  that 
such  an  exhibition  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Community  was  in  itself  an  amply  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  the  charges  made  against  the  Superior  of 
harsh  and  tyrannical  behaviour,  and  if  he  had  been 
wise,  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  the  contest 
with  the  best  grace  he  could. 

But  his  pride  was  touched  by  their  determined 
resistance  to  his  authority,  and  he  would  not  yield. 
He  held  up  the  decree  of  the  Archbishop's  court, 
signed  and  sealed,  in  which  the  complaints  laid 
against  their  Superior  were  rehearsed,  and  read  it 
through  to  them.  This  only  made  matters  worse  ; 
the  Brothers  could  not  contain  their  indignation, 
and  they  appealed  from  the  Archbishop  mis- 
informed, to  the  Archbishop  better  informed. 
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One  of  those  not  least  to  be  pitied  during  these 
proceedings  was  the  young  Abbe  Bricot,  who  had 
come  there  expecting  to  be  solemnly  installed  as 
Superior.  His  position  was  certainly  a  painful  one, 
and  he  did  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  by 
requesting  M.  Pirot  to  allow  the  Community  to 
retain  the  Superior  to  whom  they  were  so  deeply 
attached  ;  adding  that  for  his  part  he  could  never 
consent  to  fill  that  office  in  a  house,  where,  although 
he  might  be  put  in  possession  of  the  keys,  the 
hearts  were  closed  against  him. 

But  the  person  who  suffered  most  was  De  la 
Salle  himself.  He  was  deeply  pained  at  the  breach 
of  discipline  and  obedience,  and  also  he  saw  his  own 
hope  of  a  life  of  retirement  and  prayer  once  more 
vanishing  away.  He  did  not,  however,  despair  of 
bringing  the  Brothers  to  submit,  and  as  he  conducted 
M.  Pirot  to  his  carriage,  he  said  something  of  the  kind 
to  him.  The  Brothers  overheard  it,  and  they  would 
not  let  it  pass  ;  they  renewed  their  declaration  that 
they  would  have  no  Superior  but  their  own  Father. 
"  If  another  is  forced  upon  us,"  they  added,  "  he 
must  bring  his  Community  with  him,  for  we  shall 
leave  the  house." 

The  Grand  Vicar  departed,  quite  convinced  that 
any  attempt  to  impose  another  Superior  would 
only  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  and  the 
overthrow  of  their  work.  He  reported  the  state  of 
things  to  the  Archbishop,  and  added,  that  if  the 
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same  feeling  existed  in  other  Communites,  a 
religious  house  would  be  a  Paradise  upon  earth. 

The  Archbishop  was  naturally  much  vexed.  He 
was  angry  with  his  Grand  Vicar  for  having  mis- 
managed the  affair  ;  he  was  angry  with  the  Christian 
Brothers  for  their  resistance  to  his  authority  ;  and 
he  was  angry  with  De  la  Salle  himself  as  the  cause  of 
it  all.  Not  that  he  could  be  accused  of  insubordi- 
nation ;  in  his  great  trouble  at  what  had  taken  place, 
he  went  to  the  Archbishop,  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  with  tears  implored  forgiveness  for  the  disobe- 
dience of  his  Community.  Sad  to  say,  the  Arch- 
bishop turned  away,  and  left  him  without  a  word. 
De  la  Salle  meekly  accepted  this  new  indignity, 
and  went  home  to  resume  his  daily  life  and  duties. 

Things  could  not  remain  in  such  an  uncomfort- 
able kind  of  dead-lock.  The  Brothers  had  recourse 
to  M.  de  la  Chetardie,  and  he  put  this  very  delicate 
affair  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Priests  of  Saint 
Sulpice,  a  man  of  tact  and  discretion,  who  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  sort  of  accommodation  or 
compromise,  after  this  manner  : — Certain  members 
of  the  Community  waited  upon  M.  Pirot  to  apolo- 
gize for  their  behaviour  and  express  their  willingness 
to  acknowledge  the  new  Superior,  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  titular  Superior  only  ;  that  he  should 
never  come  to  the  house  ;  that  nothing  should  be 
changed  ;  and  that  M.  de  la  Salle  should  retain  all 
his  powers. 
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This  was  agreed  to  ;  the  Abbe  Bricot  came  and 
preached,  and  then  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the 
chapel.  After  three  months  he  put  in  an  appear- 
ance again,  but  was  seen  there  no  more,  and  the 
Archbishop  found  another  post  for  him. 

Peace  was  thus  restored,  and  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  future  complaints,  De  la  Salle  took  the  advice  of 
his  ecclesiastical  Superiors,  and  abated  something 
of  the  strictness  of  the  Rule. 


M 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

PERSECUTION. 

1703-1708. 

In  the  summer  of  1703,  very  soon  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Community  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  were  obliged  to  leave  the  large 
house  at  Vaugirard,  which  suited  them  so  well. 
The  owner  sold  it.  If  M.  de  la  Salle  could  have 
bought  it  he  would  have  done  so,  but  he  had  not 
the  means,  and  the  new  proprietor,  wishing  to  turn 
it  to  some  other  use,  gave  him  notice  to  quit.  With 
some  difficulty,  he  found  a  less  commodious,  but 
sufficiently  large  house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine,  and  thither  he  moved,  after  first  asking 
permission  of  the  Cure  of  Saint  Paul,  in  whose 
parish  it  was. 

As  usual,  the  change  of  residence  supplied  a  new 
field  for  the  labours  of  the  Brothers.  Schools  were 
opened  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Paul,  as  before  in  that 
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of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  a  Sunday  school  was  started 
similar  to  that  which  was  described  in  the  last 
chapter. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  fierce  attack  upon  him 
by  the  two  rival  corporations,  the  schoolmasters 
and  the  writing-masters,  whose  jealousies  of  one 
another  and  long-standing  strife  have  been  described 
in  Chapter  VIII.  They  forgot  their  old  enmities 
to  make  common  cause  against  the  Christian 
Brothers. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  take  alarm 
at  the  way  in  which  the  education  of  almost  all 
classes  was  gradually  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Brothers  ;  and  though  their  schools  were  still  abso- 
lutely free,  they  certainly  had  assumed  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  poor  little  charity  schools 
which  had  been  judged  not  to  interfere  at  all  with 
other  educational  establishments,  or  encroach  upon 
their  rights.  This  was  the  ground  of  their  assault, 
and  a  most  determined  one  it  was.  Both  corpora- 
tions attacked  them  simultaneously,  and  De  la 
Salle,  who  hated  law  suits,  found  himself  dragged 
at  the  same  time  before  the  tribunals  of  the  Church 
and  the  State.  The  ordinary  schoolmasters  were, 
it  will  be  remembered,  under  the  supervision  and 
protection  of  the  Precentor,  who  represented  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  which  in  its  turn  represented 
the  Church,  so  that  their  appeal  was  to  the  Church 
Courts.     The  writing-masters  had  all  along  looked 
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to  the  secular  power  for  support  and  defence.  It 
was  the  municipality  of  Paris  which  took  their  side 
in  their  long  quarrel  with  the  schoolmasters,  con- 
sequently their  appeal  was  to  the  police  courts. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  tell  of  all  the  moves  in 
this  cruel  onslaught  upon  men  who,  from  no  motives 
of  earthly  interest  or  worldly  gains,  were  spending 
their  whole  lives  in  doing  good.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  that  for  the  time  their  enemies  prevailed  against 
them.  Not  content  with  attacking  them  in  their 
work,  closing  their  schools,  seizing  and  confiscating 
their  books  and  furniture,  and  imposing  upon  them 
heavy  fines,  they  at  last  procured  a  sentence  against 
them  forbidding  them  to  live  together  in  Paris  or 
to  form  a  Community  there,  until  they  should  have 
obtained  permission  by  letters  patent  from  the 
king. 

This  sentence  was  executed  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  It  was  placarded  about  Paris  ;  sergeants  of 
police  appeared  before  the  house  which  they  occu- 
pied in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  with  carts, 
ladders,  axes,  and  hammers  ;  the  title  over  the  door, 
"  Les  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,"  was  torn 
down  ;  the  seats,  the  tables,  the  books,  everything 
was  carried  off ;  the  house  was  ransacked,  pillaged, 
and  left  empty  and  desolate. 

De  la  Salle  found  a  temporary  refuge  for  himself 
and  his  Novices  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Roch,  and 
made  one  last  attempt  to  defend  himself  and  his 
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Community  from  these  bitter  attacks  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Parliament.  The  Parliament  had  before  now 
taken  up  the  cause  of  free  schools,  and  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land, 
being  removed  from  all  petty  local  jealousies  would 
do  justice.  This  hope,  too,  was  disappointed.  The 
Parliament  confirmed  the  sentence,*  and  De  la 
Salle  was  forbidden  to  open  any  school  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  Paris  or  its  suburbs  without 
having  a  formal  permission  granted,  and  a  definite 
district  assigned  by  the  Precentor.  He  was  con- 
demned, not  only  as  a  teacher  of  schools,  but  as  the 
founder  of  a  Community  for  that  express  purpose, 
and  was  forbidden  to  establish  or  maintain  any 
Society  of  the  kind  in  Paris  for  the  future. 

Thus  was  he  relentlessly  pursued  and  persecuted 
on  all  sides.  Church  courts  and  State  courts  com- 
bined to  condemn  him,  and  Parliament  ratified 
their  sentence.  Those  who  were  at  bitter  enmity 
between  themselves  were  made  friends  together  in 
order  to  attack  him.     He  had   not  one  friend,  not 

*  Archives  Nationales,  L.  492.  "  Arret  de  la  Cour  du  Parlement 
du  5  Fevrier,  1706  :  Obtenu  a  la  diligence  des  maitres  et  communaute 
des  petites  ecoles  de  cette  ville,  fauxbourgs  et  banlieue  de  Paris. 

"  Contre  maistre  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  prestre,  docteur  en 
tbeologie,  cy-devant  chanoine  de  la  cathedrale  de  Reims,  soy-disant 
superieur  des  pretendus  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes. 

"  Et  encore  contre  les  nommes  Jean  Ponce,  Joseph  et  autres 
tenant  ecole  sous  les  auspices  dudit  sieur  de  la  Salle  en  differents 
quartiers  de  cette  dite  ville  et  fauxbourgs  de  Paris,  sans  aucun  droit 
ni  qualite,"  etc. 
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one  protector,  not  one  just  and  impartial  judge. 
And  Paris,  to  whose  benefit  he  had  devoted  himself, 
refused  his  services,  drove  him  from  her,  and,  after 
fifteen  years  of  persecution,  forced  him  to  transport 
his  Institute  elsewhere.  He  had  already  done  so  ; 
six  months  before  he  had  moved  all  the  Novices, 
and  whatever  remained  to  him  of  furniture  and 
household  goods,  to  Saint  Yon,  close  to  Rouen, 
where  he  had  found  friends  and  protectors,  and  a 
hearty  welcome. 

But  though  the  mother  house  and  the  home  of 
the  Novices  were  no  longer  in  Paris,  their  schools 
had  not  all  been  suppressed.  Those  in  the  parish 
of  Saint  Sulpice  were  still  carried  on  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Cure,  and  the  Brothers  in 
charge  of  them  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  the 
annoyances  and  persecutions  which  their  enemies 
could  heap  upon  them.  They  were  determined  to 
drive  them  away  by  sheer  worry  if  they  could  not 
by  actual  force  ;  at  all  hours  they  would  suddenly 
enter  the  schools,  frighten  the  children,  threaten  the 
masters  with  law  suits,  fines,  confiscation  of  goods, 
and  the  poor  Brothers  had  no  peace,  and  lived  in 
constant  alarm. 

Hearing  of  their  troubles  and  continued  persecu- 
tions, the  Superior  came  back  to  Paris.  To  add  to 
his  troubles,  he  was  suffering  from  a  formation  in 
the  knee,  said  to  be  caused  by  incessant  kneeling 
and  which  required  a  painful  operation.     It  had 
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been  performed  at  Rouen,  but  badly,  and  it  had  to 
be  repeated  in  Paris.  De  la  Salle  underwent  it 
with  the  calmness  and  courage  which  might  be 
looked  for  in  one  so  inured  to  mortification  and 
hardness.  It  is  said  that  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  operation  he  was  engaged  in  saying  his  office, 
and  that  the  acutest  pain  hardly  seemed  to  cause 
him  any  distraction,  much  less  did  it  draw  from 
him  any  complaint  or  expression  of  distress. 

At  last  the  persecution  became  so  bitter,  that  the 
Brothers  were  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  and 
the  Superior  gave  them  leave  to  retire  from  the 
field.  Next  day  the  schools  were  closed  ;  when 
the  children  came  at  the  usual  hour  they  found  the 
doors  locked.  At  first  they  supposed  it  was  a 
holiday,  but  soon  it  was  noised  about  that  the 
Brothers  were  gone.  When  some  days  had  passed, 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  them,  the  parents  became 
alarmed.  They  went  to  M.  de  la  Chetardie,  and 
told  him  that  they  desired  a  Christian  education 
for  their  children,  that  they  were  too  poor  to  pay 
for  their  schooling,  and  if  the  Christian  Brothers' 
schools  were  closed,  their  poor  children  would  have 
no  education  at  all. 

The  Cure  of  Saint  Sulpice  felt  the  force  of  their 
appeal ;  but  he  could  not  expect  the  Brothers  to 
keep  the  schools  under  the  perpetual  annoyances 
to  which  of  late  they  had  been  subjected.  He  there- 
fore sent  for  the  opposing  faction,  and  told  them 
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that  it  was  he  who  had  invited  the  Brothers  into 
his  parish,  that  he  had  put  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  that  they  were  supported  at  his  expense, 
and  that  he  intended,  by  virtue  of  his  rights  as  In- 
cumbent, to  maintain  them  in  the  posts  to  which 
he  had  appointed  them. 

A  legal  declaration  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up 
by  two  notaries  in  the  presence  of  the  writing- 
masters  themselves,  and  sent  to  M.  de  la  Salle  as  a 
warrant  for  the  return  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  to  serve  as  their  protection  for  the  future. 

After  an  interval  of  three  weeks  the  schools  were 
opened  again.  But  the  truce  proved  a  very  hollow 
one ;  the  annoyances  were  renewed,  the  children 
were  frightened,  the  Brothers  were  worried  and 
disheartened.  Once  more  their  Superior  withdrew 
them.  The  Cure  tried  to  get  masters  elsewhere,  but 
could  not  succeed.  After  repeated  attempts,  he 
applied  again  to  M.  de  la  Salle,  to  send  the  Christian 
Brothers  back  into  the  parish.  De  la  Salle  had  no 
feeling  of  rancour  or  ill-will  towards  him  ;  he  was 
quite  willing  to  let  them  return  if  he  could  have 
some  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  would  be 
suffered  to  do  their  work  without  molestation.  As 
the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was  that  they  re- 
ceived children  whose  parents  could  pay,  M.  de  la 
Chetardie  had  a  list  made  of  all  the  children,  their 
ages,  abodes,  and  the  condition  of  their  parents  ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  henceforth  no  child  should 
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be  admitted  into  the  schools  without  a  ticket  from 
one  of  the  clergy  certifying  that  it  was  a  proper  case. 

Thus  all  cause  of  complaint  was  removed ;  the 
responsibility  rested  on  the  clergy,  and  the  Brothers 
were  able  to  pursue  their  work  in  peace. 

While  this  persecution  was  going  on,  the  work 
was  gradually  extending  itself  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
fresh  ground  was  occupied,  some  new  foundation 
made  contemporaneously  with  each  hostile  attack. 
Each  of  these  foundations,  whereby  France  was 
being  gradually  covered  with  a  net-work  of  Christian 
education,  had  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  its 
helps,  its  difficulties,  its  local  interests,  its  opposers 
and  its  supporters ;  but  the  method  pursued  was  in 
the  main  the  same.  As  the  schools  were  to  be 
entirely  free,  the  first  step  was  to  provide  the  small 
amount  required  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  for 
the  masters,  and  the  needful  outlay  in  books  and 
school  materials.  Good  people  who  in  their  charity 
cared  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  generally 
agreed  together  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  begin 
with.  Once  the  school  was  established,  and  the 
good  results  were  seen,  gifts  flowed  in.  Sometimes 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  were  superseded  by  the 
liberal  donation  of  a  capital  sum  large  enough  to 
yield  an  annual  income  sufficient  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  school.  Ten  thousand  livres  at  five 
per  cent,  gave  an  income  of  about  twenty  pounds 
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and  this  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  two  Brothers  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  a 
school.  The  money  was  generally  vested  in  four 
or  five  trustees,  who  had  power  to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  their  number  as  they  occurred.  The  town  fre- 
quently provided  a  house  ;  if  not,  the  subscribers 
rented  one,  till  sooner  or  later  some  premises  were 
given  or  bequeathed  for  the  purpose.  When  this 
happened,  as  it  often  did,  the  property  was  vested 
in  the  same  trustees  as  the  endowment. 

The  first  Bishop  who  made  application  to  De  la 
Salle  for  Brothers  to  open  a  school  in  his  Episcopal 
city  was  the  Bishop  of  Chartres.  He  had  been  a 
fellow-student  with  him  at  Saint  Sulpice,  and  had 
followed  with  great  interest  his  after  life  and  the 
history  of  his  Institute.  He  was  much  concerned 
about  education,  and  had  written  to  ask  for  masters 
in  1694.  At  that  time  the  number  was  small,  and 
De  la  Salle  was  obliged  to  say  he  had  none  that  he 
could  send.  In  1699  the  Bishop  wrote  to  him 
again,  moved  thereto  by  a  memorial  from  all  the 
clergy  of  the  town  of  Chartres.  This  document 
is  interesting,  as  showing  their  earnest  and  zealous 
care  for  the  instruction  of  children.  After  saying 
that  they  had  often  conferred  together  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  ill  behaviour  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
in  the  town  of  Chartres,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  owing  to  the  lack  of  good  schools 
and  careful  teaching  of  the  children,  and  that  they 
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felt  they  must  work  might  and  main  to  secure  that 

there  should  be  masters  and   mistresses   provided 

in  whom  full  confidence  might  be  placed,  and  above 

all  that  there  should  be  free  schools  for  the  children 

of  the  very  poor, — the  memorial  goes  on  : — 

"  Having  heard  that  there  is  at  Paris  a  Priest  of  singular 
piety,  who  makes  it  his  business  to  bring  up  and  train  young 
men  for  this  work,  so  that  they  should  have  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  discharging  it  worthily,  and  that  he  is  willing 
to  supply  such  men  to  places  that  ask  for  them,  on  condition 
that  their  maintenance  is  provided  for  (which  we  are  assured 
costs  a  very  small  sum),  we  have  felt  ourselves  obliged,  Mon- 
seigneur,  to  have  recourse  to  your  Greatness,  and  very  humbly 
to  beseech  you  to  use  your  influence,  and  to  employ  the  alms 
which  are  at  your  disposal  to  procure  for  this  town  so  efficient 
a  help,  to  aid  in  the  reformation  of  the  evils  of  the  people." 

When  the  Bishop's  second  application  was  re- 
ceived, the  Superior  assembled  the  Brothers,  com- 
municated it  to  them,  and  consulted  them  as  to 
the  answer  he  should  send.  They  were  unanimously 
in  favour  of  accepting  the  invitation  and  opening 
for  new  work ;  they  were  all  willing  to  go.  De  la 
Salle  chose  six  of  the  most  capable,  and  added  a 
seventh  to  keep  house  and  manage  their  affairs  ; 
and  this  little  colony  was  sent  forth  to  the  new 
ground  offered  to  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Chartres  made  himself  responsible 
for  all  expenses.  On  the  4th  of  October  he  pub- 
lished a  "  mandement  "  reminding  parents  of  their 
duty  to  see  to  the  education  of  their  children, 
announcing  the  provision  which  was  being  made 
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for  it,  and  giving  notice  that  the  Ecoles  Chretiennes 
would  open  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  They 
filled  immediately,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Chartres  prospered  in  all  ways. 

The  Bishop  was  tenderly  careful  of  tke  Brothers. 
He  often  went  to  see  them,  and  would  inquire  if 
they  had  all  they  wanted  ;  he  was  very  watchful  to 
check  any  tendency  to  overmuch  austerity  or 
bodily  mortifications.  He  used  jokingly  to  say  to 
them,  "  If  you  will  not  fatten  your  victim  for  the 
sacrifice,  at  least  you  must  nourish  it  sufficiently  and 
not  overload  it  with  exhausting  labour  and  excessive 
austerity." 

Whenever  M.  de  la  Salle  went  to  Chartres  to 
visit  the  Brothers,  the  Bishop  received  him  with  all 
honour,  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  him.  Finding- 
that  his  invitations  were  always  refused,  he  one 
day  caused  the  doors  of  his  palace  to  be  locked 
while  De  la  Salle  was  with  him,  so  that  he  found 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  as  he  could  not  escape,  he 
submitted  with  a  good  grace  and  dined  at  the 
Episcopal  table.  After  dinner  the  Bishop  and  his 
Grand  Vicar  rallied  him  on  the  hardness  of  his  life 
and  the  extreme  poverty  of  his  clothing.  The 
good  man  answered  simply,  and  gave  his  reasons 
for  the  Rule  he  had  adopted.  But  the  Bishop  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  so  badly  clothed,  and  presented 
him  with  a  cloak,  which  he  had  had  made  on 
purpose  of  coarse  material  that  he  might  have  no 
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excuse  for  refusing  it.  De  la  Salle  accepted  it 
humbly  as  an  alms,  and  wore  it,  till  one  night  in 
Paris,  as  he  was  going  home  late,  he  met  with 
thieves,  who  fancied  this  garment  and  took  possession 
of  it,  without  much  resistance  on  his  part. 

Foundations  of  the  Ecoles  Chretiennes  followed, 
as  has  been  already  said,  almost  throughout  the 
whole  of  France — at  Calais,  where,  besides  a  school 
for  the  children  of  the  town,  another  was  established 
by  the  king's  particular  desire,  and  supplied  with 
the  needful  funds  from  his  own  purse,  for  the 
children  of  sailors  ;  at  Troyes,  in  Languedoc  and 
Provence,  at  Avignon,  at  Rome,  at  Marseilles,  at 
Dijon,  at  Rouen,  at  Mende,  at  Alais,  in  the 
Cevennes,  where  the  Bishop  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  Christian  Brothers,  that  he  did  away  with 
all  the  other  schools  in  the  town,  and  wrote  to  De 
la  Salle  to  ask  him  to  send  some  more  masters,  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"  We  have  here,  Monsieur,  your  Brothers  as  schoolmasters, 
and  we  are  so  well  satisfied  with  them,  that  I  wish  we  had 
many  more  that  they  might  be  dispersed  among  the  towns 
of  the  Cevennes,  and  in  all  the  principal  places.  If  I  had 
thirty,  I  could  find  plenty  of  work  for  them.  I  have  the 
honour  to  thank  you  for  those  you  have  already  sent,  and  to 
ask  you  for  more. 

"  I  do,  and  I  will  do,  all  I  can  for  them.  They  do  infinite 
good.  I  will  take  care  to  watch  over  them,  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  in  them  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  trained  them,  I 
will  give  them  my  counsel  freely  when  I  see  need  for  it,  and, 
moreover,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  them.  .  .  . 
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"  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  extend  to  us  the  help 
of  your  dear  good  Brothers.  .  .  ,  You  may  depend  upon 
it  I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  assist  them,  and  I  shall  enter 
with  affectionate  interest  into  all  their  little  concerns  under 
all  circumstances.  I  ask  your  good  prayers,  assuring  you, 
Monsieur,  that  it  is  in  all  sincerity  and  with  my  whole  heart 
that  I  am 

"  Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"  F.,  First  Bishop  of  Alms." 

"  28  January,  1708." 

Equally  earnest  had  been  the  application  from 
Grenoble,  a  few  months  before.  Here  it  was  not  the 
Bishop,  but  a  charitable  association  of  devout  lay 
folk  who  commissioned  one  of  the  clergy  to  write 
and  ask  for  masters,  which  he  did  on  30th  of 
August,  1707,  as  follows  : — 

"  When  I  was  at  Paris,  about  fifteen  months  ago,  I  had  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  you,  Monsieur,  to  know  if  you  could 
give  us  two  Brothers  of  your  Community,  to  keep  a  free 
school  at  Grenoble,  and  you  had  the  goodness  to  make  me 
hope  that  you  would  grant  our  request.  I  think  that  Mgr. 
the  Bishop  of  Gap,  who  remained  in  Paris  after  me,  will 
probably  have  said  something  to  you  about  it.  Since  that 
time  we  have  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  both  for  their 
lodging  and  their  maintenance.  Therefore,  I  beg  you  now  to 
let  us  have  two  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  to  let  us  know  about 
how  much  it  will  be  needful  that  we  should  supply,  as  well 
for  the  expenses  of  their  journey  as  for  their  maintenance  at 
Grenoble.  We  shall  draw  the  necessary  money  from  a  fund 
devoted  to  works  of  charity,  and  we  shall  consider  this  as 
one  of  the  best  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  If  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  write  me  what  is  required  for  their  journey,  I 
will  forward  it  at  once  to  Paris. 

"  I  am,  Monsieur,  etc.,  etc." 
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Similar  applications  were  made,  and  schools 
were  founded,  at  Valreas,  at  Vans,  at  Versailles,  at 
Moulins,  and  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  In  all  parts, 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  in  the  remote  dis- 
tricts of  Provence,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Metropolis,  the  Christian  Brothers  were 
sought  for,  anxiously  expected,  enthusiastically 
welcomed,  and  as  a  rule  the  results  of  their  work 
more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who 
sent  for  them.  The  movement  might  originate 
with  the  parochial  clergy,  or  with  the  Bishop,  or 
with  the  civil  authorities,  or  with  private  individuals ; 
but  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  pretty  much  the 
same  in  all  cases,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  anything  deserving  of  special  notice  in  the  case 
of  those  towns  which  have  been  mentioned,  except 
Rouen,  which  claims  more  particular  attention  as 
having  been  the  place  where  De  la  Salle  found 
a  refuge  and  a  welcome  when  driven  from  Paris, 
and  to  which  he  removed  the  Noviciate  and  the 
mother  house  of  his  Community. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AT   ROUEN. 
I7Q5-I7I2. 

It  was  in  the  year  1703  that  M.  de  la  Salle  was 
invited  to  Rouen.  The  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  had  been  more  attended  to  there  than  in 
many  towns.  Girls'  schools  were  under  the  charge 
of  religious  Communities  of  women,  and  for  poor 
boys  there  were  charity  schools ;  while  for  boys  of 
the  middle  classes  and  those  who  could  pay  there 
were  schools  kept  by  the  writing-masters  (Maitres 
Ecrivains)  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  so  much. 
The  Rouen  branch  of  this  Guild  or  Corporation 
seems  to  have  been  even  more  exclusive,  and  more 
tenacious  of  their  rights,  than  those  at  Paris.  They 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  all  instruction  in  writing, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  singing,  whether  in 
schools  or  in  private  houses,  and  so  asserted  their 
privileges,  that  even  the  clergy  were  not  allowed  to 
do   anything  that  might   seem   to  encroach   upon 
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them.  Their  jealousy  of  the  free  schools,  and  the 
care  they  took  lest  any  children  who  were  able  to 
pay  should  go  to  them,  was  so  great  that  at  one 
time  no  child  could  be  admitted  into  a  charity 
school  who  did  not  wear  round  his  neck  or 
attached  to  his  hat  a  square  piece  of  parchment, 
on  which  was  written  "Poor,  of  the  town  of  Rouen." 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  this  offensive 
badge  had  been  done  away  with,  and  in  its  place 
every  child  was  required  to  bring  a  certificate  from 
the  Cure  of  his  parish  that  he  was  a  proper  case 
for  free  schooling. 

The  charity  schools  were  under  the  management 
of  a  sort  of  charitable  committee  (Bureau  de 
Bienfaisance),  who  administered  the  funds  of  the 
charities  of  the  town,  whether  endowments,  gifts, 
legacies,  subscriptions,  or  collections  in  the  churches. 
The  committee  was  originally  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  magistracy,  the  clergy,  and  the  muni- 
cipality, who  met  once  a  week  at  the  hospital  to 
consider  cases  of  distress,  make  grants,  and  transact 
other  business.  They  were  only  a  deliberative 
body  ;  the  execution  of  their  decisions  was  en- 
trusted to  subordinate  officials. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  composition  of  the  committee  had  been  altered  ; 
men  of  property  and  standing  in  the  town,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  the  best  families  of  Rouen,  gave 
up  all  other  avocations,  and  even  their  homes,  and 
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lived  in  the  hospital,  amongst  the  poor,  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  them,  and  to  what 
might  be  called  the  charity  organization  of  the 
place — thus  forming  a  permanent  board  of  manage- 
ment instead  of  the  weekly  committee  meeting. 

Education  was  of  course  one  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  had  to  attend,  and  they  seem  to  have 
done  their  best  for  it.  In  the  year  1555,  during 
the  former  system,  four  houses  had  been  bought, 
one  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  town,  to 
serve  as  a  school.  An  ecclesiastic  was  placed  in 
each,  who  for  the  petty  remuneration  of  lodging 
and  fifty  livres,  or  about  two  pounds  a  year,  was  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  "  in  their  Christian  Faith,  and  the  command- 
ments of  the  law,  in  reading,  writing,  and  chiefly 
in  good  living."  No  wonder  that  after  struggling 
on,  after  a  fashion,  for  about  a  century,  these 
schools  had  gradually  died  out,  so  that  in  1655 
there  was  but  one. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  would  be 
found  among  the  clergy,  willing  to  give  up  the 
higher  functions  of  their  office  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  humble  work,  and  at  such  a  pitiful 
rate  of  remuneration. 

The  committee  tried  turning  the  houses  into 
boarding  schools  ;  but  only  a  very  limited  number 
of  children  could  be  received,  and  the  rest  ran  wild 
about  the  streets.      They  applied    to  theological 
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students  from  the  Seminary,  who  had  not  yet  been 
ordained,  to  see  if  any  among  them  would  devote 
themselves  for  a  time  to  this  work,  but  without 
success.  They  sought  for  ordinary  lay  school- 
masters, but  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  men  who  were  capable,  and  at 
the  same  time  well  conducted  and  trustworthy; 
those  who  were  appointed  were  perpetually  disap- 
pointing them,  and  the  schools  were  perceptibly 
dwindling  away. 

At  last  they  applied  to  M.  de  la  Salle,  and,  as 
usual,  they  met  with  a  ready  response. 

The  invitation  came  from  one  of  the  clergy,  who  had 
been  a  fellow-student  with  him  at  Saint  Sulpice,  and 
had  watched  his  course  with  great  interest  ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  as  his  application  was  not  made  directly 
to  him,  but  through  a  common  friend,  M.  Chardon. 
On  hearing  of  it,  De  la  Salle  wrote  at  once  ; — 

"  I  have  learned  from  M.  Chardon  this  morning,  that  you 
have  written  to  him  to  ask  for  some  of  my  Brothers,  for 
Rouen,  that  you  wish  for  two,  and  want  to  know  what  will  be 
required  for  them.  I  am  very  willing  to  send  you  two.  As 
to  the  cost,  you  know  that  we  are  not  hard  to  satisfy,  and 
that  we  could  not  send  one  alone.  If  you  will  let  me  know 
for  what  district  they  are  wanted,  and  how  much  people  are 
willing  to  give,  you  will  oblige  me  much.  I  think  that  we 
shall  easily  come  to  an  agreement,  and  that  you  will  be 
pleased  with  those  whom  I  shall  send. 

"  I  am  with  all  respect,  your  very  humble  and  obedient 
servant, 

"De  la  Salle." 
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Fifty  crowns  a  year  was  all  that  was  offered. 
Two  masters  could  not  live  upon  such  a  pittance, 
but  the  parish  for  which  they  were  wanted  was 
Darnetal,  a  manufacturing  suburb  of  Rouen,  and 
De  la  Salle  was  the  more  drawn  to  take  up  work 
there,  because  it  was  the  place  where  a  school  had 
been  first  established  by  his  relative,  Madame  de 
Maillefer,  and  by  his  old  friend  and  fellow- worker, 
M.  Nyel,  to  whose  mission  to  Rheims  was  really 
owing  the  whole  upgrowth  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

He,  therefore,  consented  to  send  two  masters, 
and  the  success  of  the  school  under  them  was  so 
great  that  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  heard  of  it, 
and  wished  to  have  all  the  other  free  schools  of 
the  town  placed  under  their  care.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  managers  of  the 
charities  of  Rouen  to  agree  to  this,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last,  and  M.  de  la  Salle  was  invited  to 
come  himself  with  his  Brothers,  to  take  charge  of 
the  schools. 

He  was  ready,  and  set  out  immediately,  travel- 
ling on  foot  with  his  companions.  At  night  they 
lodged  at  any  little  inn  or  house  of  entertainment 
they  could  find,  and  all  along  they  followed  the 
prescribed  devotions  of  their  Rule  as  exactly  as  if 
they  were  at  home.  People  wondered  at  them 
as  they  went,  and  asked  who  these  men  were,  so 
grave  and  recollected  in  their  demeanour,  clothed 
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in  such  an  unusual  garb,  who  walked  on  in  silence, 
and  as  soon  as  they  reached  an  inn,  made  it  their 
first  business  to  find  a  quiet  room  where  they 
might  say  their  prayers. 

When  they  arrived  at  Rouen,  the  Charities  Com- 
mittee or  Board  of  Management  had  changed  their 
minds — they  did  not  wish  to  have  the  Christian 
Brothers.  The  Archbishop's  mind,  however,  had 
not  changed,  and  he  was  a  man  of  mark  and 
power,  Monseigneur  Colbert,  son  of  the  famous 
Minister  of  that  name.  He  called  a  meeting  of 
the  committee,  and  by  his  influence  he  brought 
them  round.  The  Brothers  were  put  in  charge  of 
the  schools,  and  before  two  months  had  elapsed, 
more  masters  were  sent  for  from  Paris. 

For  some  time  De  la  Salle  had  been  thinking 
of  moving  his  Novices  from  Paris,  where  the  In- 
stitute was  so  incessantly  worried  and  persecuted, 
and  seeking  a  quieter  home  for  them  elsewhere ; 
and  when  he  found  how  kindly  disposed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  was  to  him  and  his  work,  it 
seemed  as  if  that  might  be  the  place  for  them. 
He  went  to  the  Archbishop  and  told  him  what 
was  in  his  mind,  and  received  the  fullest  appro- 
bation and  encouragement,  with  a  promise  of  help 
and  support. 

A  little  way  from  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Sever,  there  was  a  large  and 
handsome    old    house,    which   stood   in   a   walled 
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garden  of  considerable  extent,  planted  with  fine 
old  trees.  It  was  a  peaceful  place,  shut  out  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town  ;  once  within  the 
gates,  one  could  fancy  oneself  in  the  country.  A 
former  proprietor  had  built  a  chapel  in  the 
grounds,  and  had  dedicated  it  to  Saint  Yon, 
martyr,  and  disciple  of  Saint  Denys,  and  the  house 
took  its  name  from  this  chapel.  At  last  it  had 
come  by  inheritance  to  belong  to  Madame  de 
Louvois,  sister-in-law  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims ; 
she  had  let  it  to  some  Benedictine  Nuns,  who  had 
enlarged  the  chapel  for  their  own  use.  It  was 
exactly  what  M.  de  la  Salle  wanted,  and  the  Nuns 
were  willing  to  give  it  up  to  him.  Very  secretly, 
for  fear  of  rousing  opposition,  he  went  to  Madame 
de  Louvois,  who  knew  all  about  him  through  her 
connection  with  Rheims,  and  counted  it  an  honour 
to  further  his  work  in  any  way.  So  Saint  Yon 
was  let  to  him  for  six  years,  at  the  almost  nominal 
rent  of  four  hundred  livres  or  sixteen  pounds  a 
year.  De  la  Salle  took  possession  of  it  imme- 
diately, moved  what  furniture  he  had  into  it,  and 
established  the  Novices  there,  and  all  those  of  his 
Community  who  were  not  engaged  in  schools,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1705,  just  six  months  before 
the  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ordered  their 
expulsion  from  that  city. 

Henceforth  Saint  Yon  became  the  mother  house 
of  the  Institute.     The  Archbishop  granted  to  the 
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Superior  all  needful  powers  and  privileges.  One 
of  the  best  and  most  capable  of  the  Brothers,  the 
Frere  Barthelemy,  who  succeeded  M.  de  la  Salle 
in  the  office  of  Superior,  was  made  head  of  the 
house  and  Master  of  the  Novices. 

As  soon  as  the  move  had  been  accomplished 
and  the  necessary  arrangements  made,  De  la  Salle 
assembled  all  the  Brothers  that  he  could,  for  a 
retreat  of  eight  days,  that  in  the  peaceful  calm  of 
their  new  home  their  fervour  might  be  renewed, 
and  their  spirits  soothed  and  tranquillized  after 
the  troubles  and  persecutions  which  had  made 
their  life  at  Paris  of  late  so  unrestful. 

As  elsewhere,  work  of  various  kinds  opened 
before  him..  Besides  being  the  mother  house  of 
the  Institute  and  the  home  of  the  Novices,  Saint 
Yon  became  a  boarding  school  for  unmanageable 
boys,  and  for  those  whose  parents  did  not  wish 
to  educate  them  at  home,  and  a  reformatory  for 
older  and  more  depraved  lads,  who  were  subjected 
to  a  strict  discipline  and  careful  surveillance, 
generally  with  the  best  effect. 

The  Committee  or  Board  of  Management  was 
hard  and  parsimonious  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Christian  Brothers.  The  grant  which  was  made 
to  them  out  of  the  charitable  funds  at  its  disposal 
was  quite  insufficient  for  their  maintenance,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  charity  of  individuals 
and  the  kindness  of  the   Archbishop,  they  could 
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not  have  lived.  They  were  very  soon  deprived  of 
this  last  resource.  Monseigneur  Colbert  died  in 
1707,  and  his  successor  Monseigneur  d'Aubigne 
was  prejudiced  against  them,  and  gave  them 
plainly  to  understand  that  they  were  to  expect 
no  help  or  support  from  him.  This  was  a  great 
loss,  but  private  beneficence  supplied  them  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  though  they  had 
nothing  more,  and  often  barely  so  much,  they  held 
on  bravely  till  a  time  of  great  scarcity  came.  It 
was  the  year  1709  ;  there  had  been  a  bad  harvest, 
followed  by  a  long  and  severe  winter,  and  the 
scarcity  amounted  to  famine  almost  all  over 
France. 

In  this  distress,  De  la  Salle  called  back  the  Novices 
to  Paris,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  number  of  Brothers 
at  Rouen  to  keep  the  schools  going.  He  was  no 
better  off  at  Paris,  but  he  felt  it  safer  to  have  them 
near  him  that  he  might  strengthen  their  faith,  and 
cheer  them  under  their  sufferings.  He  himself  never 
wavered  in  his  trust  in  Providence,  and  although  the 
scourge  of  famine  fell  heavily  upon  him,  it  was 
never  above  that  he  was  able  to  bear.  When  thines 
were  at  the  worst  some  relief  came. 

One  day  there  was  no  food  in  the  house,  no 
money  in  the  purse,  no  credit  to  be  had  at  the 
baker's.  As  M.  de  la  Salle  was  going  out  to  say 
Mass,  he  met  a  charitable  person,  who  asked  him 
where  he  was  going.     "  I  am  going  to  celebrate  the 
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holy  Mass,"  he  replied,  "  and  to  pray  God  to  send 
what  is  needful  for  to-day,  to  our  Community;  for 
we  are  quite  without  food,  and  have  no  means  to 
get  any."  "  Go  in  peace,"  answered  the  other  ;  "  I 
will  see  about  it  myself ; "  and  he  went  at  once  to 
the  Brothers'  house,  and  gave  them  ten  crowns, 
which  was  sufficient  for  their  immediate  needs.  In 
due  time  the  famine  abated  ;  a  favourable  harvest 
restored  plenty  to  the  land,  and  the  pressure  of  this 
distress  passed  away. 

But  for  De  la  Salle  there  seemed  to  be  no  im- 
munity from  troubles,  hardly  even  any  interval  of 
rest.  The  nature  of  his  trials  varied,  but  there  was 
no  cessation  of  them. 

That  which  next  followed  was  more  trying  to 
him  than  the  famine  had  been.  That  was  a  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and  came  straight  from 
heaven  ;  this  was  caused  by  the  treachery  of  some 
among  his  own  sons.  A  plot  was  laid  against  him 
in  his  own  house ;  it  was  led  by  an  ambitious 
Brother  who  wanted  to  make  himself  Superior,  and 
took  occasion  from  the  sufferings  they  had  gone 
through  during  the  time  of  scarcity,  to  sow  dis- 
content in  the  hearts  of  his  companions,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  the  Superior  mismanaged  the 
affairs  of  the  Community,  and  wasted  the  funds 
which  might  have  sufficed  for  their  support.  For 
some  time  their  plot  was  brewing  silently,  quite 
unsuspected  by  the  Superior.     Outsiders  knew  of 
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it,  and  did  all  they  could  to  promote  it.  It  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the 
Brothers  who  had  been  partly  won  over,  and  in- 
duced to  take  part  in  it;  but  he  repented  himself  in 
time,  and  laid  bare  the  whole  scheme  in  full  chapter. 

The  rest  were  indignant,  and  urged  that  the 
guilty  one  should  be  expelled  from  their  Society, 
and  this  De  la  Salle  was  compelled  reluctantly  to 
do,  finding  it  hopeless  to  win  him  back  by  kindness. 
Peace  was  thus  restored.  But  other  troubles  fol- 
lowed— one  in  particular,  which  not  only  defrauded 
him  of  the  small  fund  which  he  had  laid  by  in  store 
for  the  needs  of  his  poor  Community,  but  cast  a 
grave  imputation  on  his  own  character. 

The  blow  was  dealt  by  men  whom  he  had  trusted, 
and  it  renewed  in  him  the  feeling  he  had  had  before, 
of  being  a  hindrance  and  obstacle  to  the  work 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  for  which  he 
had  sacrificed  all. 

He  determined  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
public  view,  in  hopes  that  when  he  was  no  longer 
there  to  provoke  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  the 
Brothers  would  be  left  in  peace. 

He  told  no  one  of  his  intention  except  the  Frere 
Barthelemy,  to  whom  he  privately  committed  the 
government  of  the  Community  during  his  absence. 

It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  office  to  discharge ; 
he  was  to  act  as  Superior  without  being  really  so, 
and  without  any  formal  delegation  of  authority  to 
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him.  If  this  had  been  done,  it  would  have  revealed 
the  intended  absence  of  the  Superior,  whereas  his 
purpose  was  to  vanish  silently  from  the  scene,  and 
leave  the  Society  to  go  on  without  him. 

Frere  Barthelemy  was,  however,  a  man  of  tact 
and  discretion,  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  firm, 
of  deep  piety,  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Rule, 
and  much  esteemed  in  the  Community  ;  he  seemed 
in  all  ways  fitted  for  the  charge.  To  him  De  la 
Salle  confided  his  plans,  and  gave  him  such  instruc- 
tions as  he  could  for  the  guidance  of  the  Institute 
during  his  absence.  This  done,  he  left  Paris  in  the 
Spring  of  1 7 12. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TRAVELS   IN    THE   SOUTH. 

1712-1714. 

De  LA  Salle's  object  in  thus  withdrawing  from 
public  observation  was  to  promote  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  his  Institute,  not  to  seek  rest  for  him- 
self. The  yearning  desire  of  his  heart  for  retire- 
ment was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  he  felt  that  it  was 
not  the  will  of  God  for  him,  at  least  not  yet.  He 
therefore  turned  his  steps  towards  the  south  of 
France,  that  he  might  employ  the  time  of  his  absence 
in  visiting  the  numerous  establishments  of  his  Com- 
munity which  had  been  made  in  those  Provinces, 
and  which  he  had  not  yet  seen. 

His  journeys,  as  we  know,  were  always  made  on 
foot;  and  we  may  picture  him  to  ourselves  like 
those  first  sent  forth  by  his  and  their  Lord  and 
Master,  as  taking  "nothing  for  his  journey  save  a 
staff  only  ;   no  scrip,  no   bread,  no  money  in  his 
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purse."  But,  unlike  them,  who  were  sent  by  two  and 
two,  he  was  alone  ;  and  as  he  set  forth  in  his  poverty 
and  loneliness  to  travel  thus  from  Paris  to  Avisr- 
non,  he  might  almost  have  taken  up  the  words  of 
the  great  Apostle,  and  said  of  himself,  "  In  journey- 
ings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  by  my  own  countrymen,  ...  in  perils  in  the 
city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  ...  in  perils  among 
false  brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Beside  those  things 
that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily, 
the  care  of  all  the  Churches."  * 

Like  Saint  Paul,  his  journey  was  not  without 
comfort  also ;  he  was  welcomed  with  reverent  delight 
by  the  faithful  Brethren,  to  whom  the  sight  of  his 
face  was  a  joy  and  consolation. 

Thus  it  was  at  Avignon,  where  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  Lent.  It  had  been  the  first  foundation  in 
the  south,  and  the  Brothers  had  been  working  there 
for  ten  years  without  seeing  him.  They  rejoiced 
to  have  him  with  them,  they  clung  to  him,  told  him 
all  their  troubles,  hung  upon  his  words,  and  would 
fain  have  kept  him  with  them,  not  only  for  their 
own  comfort,  but  because  they  dreaded  the  perils 
.of  his  journey  through  the  wild  and  mountainous 
district  of  the  Cevennes,  which  was  infested  by 
robbers. 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  26-28. 
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He  left  them,  however,  and  reached  Alais  in 
safety,  where  the  Bishop,  who  had  written  so 
earnestly  to  ask  for  Brothers,  received  him  with 
every  token  of  respect,  and  expressed  his  full 
satisfaction  in  them  and  their  work.  The  same 
kind  of  reception  greeted  him  at  all  the  places 
which  he  visited  on  his  way  to  Marseilles,  and  in 
that  city  it  was  unusually  cordial  ;  clergy  and  laity 
alike  hastened  to  welcome  him,  and  to  express 
their  readiness  to  further  his  work  in  every  possible 
way. 

There  was  already  a  flourishing  school  under  the 
charge  of  his  Brothers,  and  money  was  offered  to 
found  another.  The  proposal  came  to  nothing 
through  the  want  of  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Cure  of  the  parish  where  the  school  was 
to  be.  He  could  not  help  reverencing  De  la  Salle, 
but  he  had  no  real  sympathy  with  him.  He  felt 
the  austerity  of  his  life  to  be  a  silent  rebuke  to 
worldly-minded  clergy  ;  and,  besides,  he  wanted 
to  have  the  school  under  one  or  more  ecclesiastics, 
who  could  occasionally  help  him  in  his  parish  work. 
With  this  design  he  went  to  the  donors  of  the 
money,  and  persuaded  them  to  devote  their  charity 
to  something  else.  This  was  a  disappointment ; 
but  when  friends  came  with  long  faces  to  condole 
with  De  la  Salle  on  the  failure  of  his  plans,  he 
received  them  with  a  bright  smile,  and  simply  said, 
"  God   be  praised  ;   it  appears  that  it  is  not   His 
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will  that  we  should  have  another  school  here  at 
present." 

The  disappointment  did  not  deter  him  from 
entertaining  a  much  larger  and  more  important 
design,  viz.  to  found  a  home  for  Novices  at 
Marseille.  Many  things  made  this  desirable.  The 
patois  of  the  southern  provinces  was  in  fact  a 
different  language  from  the  French  of  the  north, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  schoolmasters  for  this 
part  of  France  should  be  natives  of  the  country, 
and  familiar  with  the  dialect.  Paris  and  Saint  Yon 
were  too  far  off  to  send  young  men  to  for  their 
training  ;  neither  could  those  houses,  on  account  of 
the  distance,  be  used  as  homes  of  rest,  or  of  retreat, 
for  the  Brothers  already  at  work  in  the  south  ;  and 
we  know  that  De  la  Salle  considered  an  annual 
retreat  as  essential  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

These  and  other  reasons  induced  him  to  mention 
the  subject  to  those  who  had  expressed  so  much 
willingness  to  help  him,  and  it  was  warmly  taken 
up  ;  every  one  saw  the  advantage  of  it,  and  all 
were  anxious  to  help  in  carrying  it  out.  Funds 
were  soon  collected  ;  a  suitable  house  was  found, 
hired,  and  furnished  ;  Novices  presented  themselves ; 
and  the  whole  thing  was  in  operation  by  the  month 
of  September,  17 12.  The  clergy  of  the  town  ap- 
peared to  take  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  the  Bishop 
took  it  under  his  special  protection. 
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De  la  Salle  accepted  all  this  help  and  favour 
thankfully,  but  not  without  grave  misgivings  ;  it 
was  altogether  unlike  his  former  experiences,  and 
he  doubted  how  far  it  was  real  and  to  be  trusted. 
Before  very  long  his  suspicions  proved  to  be  well 
founded.  There  was  at  that  time  a  strong  Jansenist 
party  among  the  clergy  at  Marseille,  and  they 
hoped  by  a  show  of  marked  cordiality,  and  by 
taking  up  his  work  with  great  zeal,  to  win  the 
Superior  of  the  Christian  Brothers  over  to  their 
side  in  the  strife  which  was  then  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  Church  in  France.  When  they  found 
that  they  could  not  do  so  they  turned  against  him ; 
withdrew  all  the  support  they  had  promised,  per- 
suaded the  Novices  that  the  Rule  was  too  severe, 
tampered  with  the  professed  Brothers,  circulated 
slanderous  reports  against  him,  and  so  thwarted 
and  opposed  him  that  he  felt  his  work  there  was 
for  the  time  at  an  'end.  He  left  the  place  and 
withdrew  to  Grenoble.  On  his  way  there  he  stopped 
at  Mende,  where  there  was  an  establishment  of  his 
Community,  and  where  he  had  been  welcomed 
with  every  demonstration  of  affection  a  few  weeks 
before.  But  everything  was  changed ;  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemies  had  been  so  industriously  circulated, 
that  they  had  reached  outlying  stations,  and  when, 
weary  and  footsore,  after  a  pilgrimage  of  forty-six 
leagues,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Christian 
Brothers'  house,  he  was  refused  entrance,  and  was 
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obliged  to  ask  at  a  Convent  of  Capuchins  that  hospi- 
tality which  was  denied  him  by  his  own  children. 

At  Grenoble  he  found  faithful  sons  and  a  loving 
welcome.  He  remained  with  them  about  six  months, 
spending  almost  all  his  time  in  private  prayer  and 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  Community. 

He  chose  a  little  cell  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  unseen,  and  as  far  as  possible  forgotten  by 
man,  he  could  pour  out  his  heart  to  the  only  Friend 
that  never  failed  him,  and  seek  strength  and 
guidance  for  the  future. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  peace,  only  interrupted  by 
occasional  absences,  as  when  he  went  for  a  few 
days  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  to  visit  the  wonder- 
ful foundation  of  his  great  predecessor  Saint  Bruno, 
like  himself  a  Canon  of  Rheims,  who  had  resigned 
his  Canonry,  to  obey  the  call  to  a  higher  life  of 
austere  monasticism,and  had  selected  for  his  convent 
a  spot  where  the  rugged  and  sublime  majesty  of 
nature  accorded  well  with  the  severity  of  his  rule, 
and  the  life  of  silence  and  contemplation  to  which 
it  bound  his  followers. 

It  was  the  month  of  January,  17 14,  that  De  la 
Salle  visited  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  so  that  he 
must  have  seen  it  in  all  the  stern  beauty  of  its 
winter  snows,  and  experienced  the  full  rigour  of  the 
life  in  those  unwarmed  stone  cells.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Grenoble  he  was  attacked    by  acute  rheumatism, 
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apparently  rheumatic  fever.  After  long  and  intense 
suffering,  it  was  treated,  according  to  the  barbarous 
medical  practice  of  the  period,  by  a  process  as  near 
broiling  as  the  human  body  could  endure,  stretched 
naked  over  a  hot  fire  on  a  sort  of  gridiron.  This 
torture,  which  was  repeated  for  several  days,  gave 
relief  to  the  pains  of  rheumatism,  but  left  him  very- 
weak.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  strength 
enough  to  walk,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  a 
friend,  the  Abbe  Saleon,  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  his 
house  at  Parmenie  for  rest  and  change  of  air. 

Parmenie  was  a  steep  and  isolated  hill  about 
seven  leagues  north-west  of  Grenoble,  with  a  beau- 
tifully wooded  table  land  on  the  top,  which  com- 
manded a  splendid  view  over  the  rich  and  fertile 
valley  of  Gresivandan,  the  Isere,  and  many  towns 
and  villages  at  its  foot.  It  was  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, with  a  hermitage,  near  which  was  the  house 
and  property  of  his  friend.  Here  De  la  Salle  spent 
a  restful  fortnight,  and  here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  M.  Dulac  de  Montisambert,  a  young  man 
of  noble  birth,  who  had  been  brought  up  re- 
ligiously in  the  fear  of  God.  He  had  entered 
the  army  very  young,  and  was  a  lieutenant  at 
fourteen.  During  the  time  of  his  military  service 
he  had  fallen  among  bad  companions,  and  had 
been  led  into  gambling  and  other  evil  ways.  At 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet  he  was  dangerously 
wounded  ;   a  ball   passed  right  through  his  body, 
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and  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  death.  In 
this  danger,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  he  "  came  to  him- 
self," He  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  remained 
some  time  in  the  regiment,  leading  an  irreproach- 
able and  religious  life,  and  edifying  all  his  comrades 
as  well  as  his  superior  officers  by  his  good  example. 
When  he  was  twenty-two  he  resolved  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God,  but  with- 
out any  distinct  idea,  how,  or  where,  or  in  what 
kind  of  life.  Fearing  opposition,  he  said  nothing 
of  his  intentions,  but  left  the  regiment  secretly,  sold 
his  horse,  and  came  to  Grenoble,  where  he  spent 
about  ten  months  nursing  the  sick  in  hospitals, 
praying  in  the  churches,  and  trying  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  life  (so  new  to  him)  to  which  he  wished 
to  devote  himself.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  he 
applied  to  the  Capuchins  at  Grenoble,  and  asked 
to  be  received  as  a  lay-brother  in  their  convent. 
They  asked  for  his  baptismal  register  and  the  con- 
sent of  his  parents.  The  latter  he  had  no  hope  of 
obtaining,  and  to  have  taken  steps  to  procure  the 
former  would  have  revealed  to  his  friends  where  he 
was.  As  he  could  not  produce  either,  he  was 
refused  admission.  He  next  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  But  the  Cistercians 
also  feared  that  it  would  bring  trouble  upon  them 
if  they  received  him  without  the  sanction  of  his 
family  ;  so  they  refused  him,  on  the  ground  that,  not 
having  learned  Latin,  he  could  not  say  the  Breviary. 
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He  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy,  visited  many- 
sacred  places  on  foot,  leading  a  life  of  great  hard- 
ship, and  returned  to  Grenoble  more  eager  than 
before  to  enter  a  religious  Community.  He  sought 
admission  to  another  house  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
but  was  again  refused,  not,  however,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  before.  The  Abbot  told  him  that  he 
could  not  receive  him,  because  he  was  persuaded 
that  God  was  calling  him  elsewhere.  After  this  he 
retired  to  the  Hermitage  of  Parmenie,  and  was  there 
in  retreat,  when  De  la  Salle  came  to  the  house  of 
M.  Saleon.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Hermitage,  who 
heard  the  young  man's  confessions,  and  knew  of  his 
difficulties,  introduced  him  to  M.  de  la  Salle  as  one 
who  might  perhaps  be  a  fit  subject  for  his  Institute. 
De  la  Salle  was  at  first  rather  shy  of  the  young 
officer,  and  feared  that  he  could  hardly  submit  him- 
self to  the  Rule  and  work  of  his  humble  Community. 
But  Dulac  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  him, 
told  him  the  earnest  desire  of  his  heart  to  join  some 
religious  Order,  a  desire  which  was  only  deepened 
by  the  refusals  he  had  met  with,  and  implored  him 
to  allow  him  to  enter  his  Society.  His  earnestness 
and  evident  sincerity  prevailed.  De  la  Salle 
accepted  him  as  a  Novice.  He  received  the  name 
of  Irenaeus,  and  after  going  through  the  exercises 
of  the  Noviciate  at  Grenoble,  he  was  sent  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  at  Avignon,  thence  to  Paris  and 
to  Saint  Yon,  where  he  was  made  Master  of  the 
Novices,  and  Assistant-Superior. 
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De  la  Salle  returned  to  Grenoble  in  time  to  keep 
the  Festival  of  Saint  Joseph  (March  19),  the  Patron 
Saint  of  his  Community,  with  the  Brothers  there  ; 
and  it  may  probably  have  been  three  or  four  weeks 
later  that  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Brothers  in 
Paris,  summoning  him  to  return  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"Monsieur  our  dear  Father,— 

"We,  principal  Brothers  of  the  Ecoles  Chretiennes, 
having  in  view  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the  greater  good 
of  the  Church  and  of  our  Society,  are  convinced  that  it  is 
of  extreme  importance  that  you  should  resume  the  care  and 
the  general  conduct  of  the  holy  work  of  God,  which  is  also 
yours,  since  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  employ  you  in  found- 
ing it,  and  guiding  it  for  so  long  a  time.  Every  one  is  per- 
suaded that  God  has  given,  and  still  gives  you,  the  graces 
and  talents  needful  for  rightly  governing  this  new  Society, 
which  is  so  useful  to  the  Church  ;  and  we  can  in  all  sincerity 
bear  witness  that  you  have  always  ruled  it  with  great 
success  and  edification.  It  is  for  this  reason,  Monsieur, 
that  we  very  humbly  entreat  you,  and  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  which  you 
have  promised  obedience,  we  command  you  to  take  up  again 
immediately  the  charge  of  the  general  government  of  our 
Society.  And  we  are,  with  the  deepest  respect,  Monsieur  our 
dear  Father,  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  inferiors. 
"  In  faith  of  which  we  have  signed. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  the  1st  April,  17 14." 

In  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  strangely 
peremptory  communication,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inquire  what  had  been  taking  place  at  Paris  during 
the  long  absence  of  the  Superior. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TROUBLES    DURING    HIS    ABSENCE,    HIS    RETURN, 
AND   ELECTION    OF   A   NEW    SUPERIOR. 

I7I4-I7I7. 

FRERE  Barthelemy,  who  had  been  left  in  charge 
during  the  absence  of  the  Superior,  had  a  certain 
authority  as  Master  of  the  Novices;  but  his  powers 
were  vague  and  undefined,  and  in  no  degree 
supplied  the  want  of  the  strong  hand  which  had 
hitherto  held  the  reins,  and  guided  the  Community 
with  fatherly  love,  but  with  the  firmness  which  comes 
from  a  clear  intuition  and  definiteness  of  purpose, 
coupled  with  a  consciousness  of  rightful  authority. 
There  had  long  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
parochial  clergy  in  Paris,  and  others,  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society.  They 
valued  the  Christian  Brothers  and  their  work  ;  in 
fact,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  good  schoolmasters  was  so  great  that  they 
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would  have  been  much  at  a  loss  to  carry  on  the 
schools  without  them  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
winced  under  the  consciousness  of  being  thus 
beholden  to  men  who  looked  to  another  authority 
than  theirs,  who  belonged  to  a  new  and  obscure 
Order,  followed  their  own  rules  and  methods,  and 
were  only  laymen,  for  the  most  part  of  humble 
birth  and  little  education  beyond  what  their  pro- 
fession required. 

They  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  central  unity 
of  the  Society,  and  to  give  it  more  of  a  Diocesan, 
or  at  least  a  local  character,  with  separate  branch 
houses,  each  independent  of  the  rest,  having  its 
own  band  of  Brothers,  and  its  own  small  Noviciate 
to  keep  up  the  supply.  The  Brothers  of  each 
house  to  be  permanently  attached  to  it,  not  re- 
movable, and  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy,  with  an  Ecclesiastical  Superior  not  chosen 
out  of  the  Community. 

From  a  parochial  point  of  view  there  was  much 
to  be  said  for  this  scheme,  but  it  was  not  the  idea 
which  the  founder  had  conceived  and  to  the  reali- 
zation of  which  all  his  plans  had  been  directed. 
His  conception  was  strictly  that  of  one  single 
family,  under  one  fatherly  head,  with  one  paternal 
home,  and  one  rule  which  should  be  law  to  all 
alike.  However  widely  the  Community  might 
spread  throughout  France,  or  even  beyond  it,  this 
unity  was  to  be  an  essential  element  of  their  con- 
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stitution.  Wherever  the  Brothers  might  be  called 
to  exercise  their  functions,  their  duties  were  the 
same  ;  they  ought  therefore,  he  conceived,  to  be 
formed  after  the  same  manner,  to  receive  the  same 
training,  to  cultivate  the  same  virtues,  to  be  imbued 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  be 
fashioned  on  the  same  model.  In  order  to  effect  this 
unity  of  character,  it  was  requisite  that  they  should 
all  pass  through  the  Noviciate,  not  only  spending  a 
year  at  least  there  at  first,  but  returning  there  from 
time  to  time  to  be  remoulded,  as  it  were,  after  their 
true  pattern,  and,  like  tools  which  have  become 
blunted  by  use,  to  be  reset  and  polished,  and  sent 
back  to  their  work  with  keen  and  newly  sharpened 


edge. 


Besides  this  frequent  return  to  the  mother  house, 
the  Brothers  wrote  to  the  Superior  once  a  month, 
and  he  to  them.  He  also  visited  them  occasionally. 
Thus  the  connection  between  them,  begun  in  the 
Noviciate,  was  kept  up;  the  Superior  was  en  rapport 
with  all  the  Brothers,  wherever  they  might  be 
stationed,  and  could  check  any  irregularity  at  once. 
If  any  one  showed  symptoms  of  slackness  or  laxity 
in  the  observance  of  the  Rule,  he  could  be  at  once 
recalled,  or  moved  from  the  surroundings  which 
were  of  a  disturbing  nature  to  some  other  place. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  system,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Superior  should  be  invested  with  supreme 
powers. 
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At  the  same  time  there  was  no  lack  of  deference 
to  Ecclesiastical  authority.  No  school  was  ever 
opened  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  and  wherever  they  worked  the  Brothers 
looked  to  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  for  counsel  and 
support,  and  pressed  them  constantly  to  visit  the 
schools ;  but  in  the  management  of  the  schools, 
as  well  as  in  the  ordering  of  their  own  lives,  they 
were  bound  to  adhere  strictly  to  their  Rule.  This 
was  plainly  necessary.  If  the  clergy  had  been 
allowed  to  interfere  and  make  alterations  in  these 
respects,  the  unity  of  their  system  would  soon  have 
been  destroyed.  What  was  approved  of  in  one 
Diocese  or  parish  might  have  been  objected  to  in 
another,  and  confusion  would  have  been  sure  to 
ensue. 

With  a  keen  perception  of  these  almost  certain 
consequences,  De  la  Salle  had  always  resolutely 
adhered  to  his  own  original  idea  ;  his  refusal  to 
modify  it  was  probably  the  occasion  of  the  coolness 
which  existed,  during  all  the  latter  years  of  their  inter- 
course, between  him  and  the  Cure  of  Saint  Sulpice. 
As  long  as  he  was  at  Paris  nothing  could  be  done 
by  the  advocates  of  the  other  theory,  but  during 
his  long  absence  they  thought  to  take  advantage  of 
Frere  Barthelemy's  undefined  position  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  according  to  their  own 
views.  They  represented  to  him  that  it  was  too 
much  for  any  man  to  have  the  supervision  of  such 
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a  numerous  Community,  with  so  many  establish- 
ments in  all  parts  of  France  ;  that  even  M.  de  la 
Salle  had  broken  down  under  the  charge,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  it ;  and  that  he  who 
had  neither  his  learning,  nor  his  age,  nor  his  ex- 
perience could  not  be  equal  to  it. 

Frere  Barthelemy  was  much  too  humble  to 
dispute  this,  but  he  was  faithfully  attached  to  the 
Rule  of  his  Society,  he  knew  that  his  authority 
was  only  temporary,  and  he  was  determined 
to  restore  that  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him,  unimpaired  into  his  Superior's  hands  again. 
He  answered  that  he  could  not  of  his  own 
authority  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Institute, 
that  the  rules  had  been  accepted  by  all  the 
Brothers,  and  that  they  must  be  consulted  before 
any  change  was  introduced.  But  he  consented,  at 
their  instigation,  to  write  to  the  Brothers  in  charge 
of  the  different  houses,  requesting  them  to  choose 
each  for  themselves  an  Ecclesiastical  Superior  who 
might  direct  them  during  the  absence  of  M.  de  la 
Salle,  as  he  himself  was  not  capable  of  doing  so. 
A  few  agreed  to  do  this,  but  the  larger  number 
wrote  back  that  they  could  not  take  a  step  so 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  their  Society  ;  and 
some  of  the  clergy  themselves  declined  to  accept 
the  office  when  it  was  offered  to  them. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  nominated  a  certain 
Abbe  de   Brou  to  be  inspector  of  the  schools  at 
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Paris ;  but  when  he  and  M.  de  la  Chetardie  laid 
before  him  a  note  of  some  alterations  which  they 
proposed  to  make  in  the  Society  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  the  Archbishop  kept  the  paper  without 
giving  any  answer  for  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
then  wrote  to  the  Abbe  de  Brou  that  he  desired 
nothing  should  be  changed,  adding  words  expressive 
of  his  high  esteem  for  M.  de  la  Salle. 

Thus  the  danger  was  for  the  time  averted,  but 
the  situation  was  sufficiently  critical  to  make  the 
faithful  Brothers,  Frere  Barthelemy  especially,  very 
anxious  for  the  return  of  the  Superior.  They  wrote 
more  than  once  entreating  him  to  come  back,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  they  resolved  to  send  him 
a  formal  summons  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Community. 

This  found  him  at  Grenoble,  as  related  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  by  his  vow,  he  was  bound  to 
obey  ;  so  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  and  children 
in  that  town,  and  set  out  for  Paris.  He  made  some 
stay  at  Lyons,  to  study  the  educational  work  of 
M.  Demia,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
kind  of  Visitation  tour  amongst  the  houses  of  his 
Community  which  lay  on  his  way.  This  delayed 
his  arrival,  and  it  was  not  till  the  10th  of  August, 
1 7 14,  that  he  reached  Paris.  His  first  words  to 
the  Brothers  were,  "  Well,  here  I  am  ;  what  do  you 
want  with  me  ?  " 

They  answered   by  entreating  him   at    once   to 
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resume  the  direction  of  the  Society.  He  resisted 
on  many  grounds  ;  but  they  had  suffered  too  much 
during  his  absence  to  be  willing  to  consent  to  his 
wish  to  retire.  They  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored 
him  to  retain  the  office  and  title  of  Superior, 
but  to  delegate  the  details  of  administration  to 
Frere  Barthelemy,  who  was  now  accustomed  to 
them. 

De  la  Salle  could  not  refuse  so  urgent  a  request, 
and  had  to  resign  himself  to  take  up  the  burden 
once  more,  but  as  far  as  possible  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  spiritual  department  of  his  office,  and 
left  the  management  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
Community  to  others. 

His  position  was  somewhat  delicate.  The  Abbe 
de  Brou,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  good  man, 
with  no  wish  to  make  mischief,  had  nevertheless, 
by  virtue  of  the  Archbishop's  appointment  of  him 
as  Inspector  of  Schools,  interfered  a  good  deal 
with  the  Brothers  in  their  work,  and  exercised  a 
sort  of  authority  over  them  ;  he  had  even  claimed 
the  title  of  Superior,  and  taken  upon  himself  to 
accept  or  refuse  postulants,  and  at  first  he  was  not 
at  all  inclined  to  surrender  what  he  considered  his 
rights.  The  gentle  firmness  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  how- 
ever, won  the  day  at  last,  for  when,  some  time  after, 
the  Cure  of  Mende  wrote  to  the  Abbe  de  Brou  to 
ask  for  some  more  Brothers,  the  latter  answered 
him  as  follows  : — 
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"  I  have  informed  M.  de  la  Salle  of  that  which  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  write  about,  and  he  will  see  to  it.  He  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  some  difficulty  how  to  find  good  men  for  your 
town,  in  place  of  the  Brothers  who  are  leaving  you.  How- 
ever, he  has  a  great  desire  to  maintain  your  school,  and  he 
intends  to  provide  for  it  immediately.  This  is  all  that  I  can 
say  to  you  on  the  subject,  for  since  he  has  returned  to  Paris, 
I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  resign  the  government  of  the  Society 
to  him,  as  I  only  took  charge  of  it  during  his  absence. 

"Paris,  5  October,  17 14." 

The  authority  of  De  la  Salle  was,  therefore,  at 
this  time  quite  re-established,  and  yet  we  find  him 
in  the  following  year  giving  up  going  to  Saint  Yon, 
at  Rouen,  which  he  wished  and  intended  to  do, 
because  the  Abbe  de  Brou  disapproved  of  his  doing 
so,  and  wished  him  to  remain  at  Paris.  Of  course 
he  had  no  right  to  forbid  him  to  go,  but  De  la 
Salle  was  always  more  ready  to  obey  than  to 
command  ;  so  he  yielded  at  once,  and  went  back 
to  his  house. 

His  presence,  however,  was  really  wanted  at 
Saint  Yon,  and  the  Brothers  knew  it ;  they  went 
to  M.  de  Brou,  and  represented  to  him  the  disad- 
vantage that  would  result  if  he  continued  to  oppose 
his  journey  to  Rouen.  The  Abbe  was  amazed  at 
the  wonderful  submission  and  obedience  of  a  man 
so  far  above  him  in  age,  in  holiness,  and  in  position 
and  he  at  once  withdrew  his  objection.  De  la 
Salle  on  hearing  this,  set  out  immediately,  and 
arrived  at  Saint  Yon  early  in  December,  171 5. 
While  there  he  received  a  visit  from  two  earnestly 
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religious  laymen,  M.  Gense,  of  Calais,  and  M.  de  la 
Cocherie,  of  Boulogne,  who  had  come  to  Rouen  on 
purpose  to  make  his  acquaintance.  They  were 
much  interested  in  his  work,  and  made  many 
inquiries  about  the  first  beginning  of  it,  and  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  had  to  contend  with  ;  and 
spoke  with  admiration  of  the  courage  with  which 
he  had  faced  his  difficulties  and  triumphed  over 
them.  M.  de  la  Salle  replied  that  it  was  the  work 
of  God.  Speaking  of  himself,  he  said  with  his 
usual  great  simplicity — 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  if  God,  when  He  showed  me  the 
good  this  Institute  might  do,  had  at  the  same  time  revealed 
to  me  the  troubles  and  the  crosses  which  would  go  along 
with  it,  my  courage  would  have  failed,  and  far  from  under- 
taking it,  I  would  not  have  touched  it  with  the  tips  of  my 
fingers.  I  have  been  exposed  to  constant  opposition,  and 
persecuted  by  many  Prelates,  even  by  some  from  whom  I 
had  hoped  for  support  and  help.  My  own  children,  those 
whom  I  had  begotten  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  had  cherished 
with  more  than  ordinary  tenderness,  and  cultivated  with 
special  care,  and  from  whom  I  expected  most,  have  risen 
against  me,  and  have  added  to  external  crosses  interior  ones, 
which  are  far  more  painful.  In  a  word,  if  God  had  not 
evidently  put  forth  His  Hand  to  uphold  this  building,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  magistrates  joined 
with  our  enemies  and  lent  their  authority  to  support  those 
who  were  trying  to  overthrow  us.  As  our  work  is  specially 
offensive  to  the  whole  class  of  schoolmasters,  we  find  in  each 
one  of  them  a  declared  and  irreconcilable  adversary,  and  as 
a  united  body  they  have  been  armed  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  State  for  our  destruction.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  the  building  has  stood,  though  often  on  the  point  of 
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falling  ;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  me  hope  that  it  will  yet 
stand,  and  that  it  will  at  last  triumph  over  all  persecutions, 
and  render  to  the  Church  the  services  which  she  has  a  right 
to  expect  of  it." 

In  these  words  the  venerable  man  gave  indeed 
a  true  description  of  that  long  sowing  in  tears 
which  he  had  gone  through,  in  order  that  others 
might  reap  in  joy.  To  him  had  been  shown  the 
work  ;  his  children  were  to  see  the  glory. 

M.  Gense  pressed  him  to  return  his  visit,  by 
going  to  see  him  at  Calais.  At  first  he  declined 
on  account  of  his  many  occupations,  his  age,  and 
infirmities  ;  but  there  were  already  many  schools 
in  the  north  in  charge  of  members  of  his  Com- 
munity, and  others  in  prospect,  and  when  Frere 
Barthelemy  represented  to  him  that  a  visit  from  him 
would  be  very  useful  to  them,  he  consented  to  go. 

At  Calais  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by 
all.  M.  Gense  would  fain  have  had  him  as  his 
guest,  but  he  chose  rather  to  lodge  with  the 
Brothers,  who  had  a  house  in  the  town.  One  day 
he  consented  to  dine  with  M.  Gense,  and  this 
gentleman,  who  was  extremely  desirous  to  have 
a  likeness  of  him,  thought  he  could  manage  it  by 
having  a  portrait-pain cer  unknown  to  De  la  Salle 
in  the  room,  hidden  behind  a  curtain,  whence  he 
was  to  catch  such  glimpses  as  he  could  of  his  face. 
This  went  on  with  some  success  for  a  time  ;  but 
unfortunately  a  movement  of  the  artist  caught  the 
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eye  of  De  la  Salle.  He  detected  the  plot,  and  at 
once  rose  from  table  with  a  displeased  look,  coldly 
thanked  his  host,  and  left  the  room.  He  could 
not  conceive  why  any  one  should  care  to  have  his 
portrait,  and  he  felt  that  an  unfair  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  him.  M.  Gense  followed  him  to 
the  house  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  return,  but  could  not  succeed. 

From  Calais  he  went  to  Saint  Omer,  and  from 
Saint  Omer  to  Boulogne,  and  thence  back  to  Rouen, 
where  he  was  laid  up  for  two  months  with  a 
serious  attack  of  illness.  He  then  resolved  no 
longer  to  defer  his  resignation  of  the  Superiorship. 
He  was  not  very  old,  only  sixty-five,  but  the 
fatigues  and  hardnesses  of  his  life  had  prematurely 
acred  him  ;  he  felt  that  his  death  was  not  far  off, 
and  he  longed  to  be  free  to  spend  the  time  that 
remained  to  him  in  prayer.  Having  laboured  for 
others  all  his  life,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
ask  for  a  little  time  to  himself  at  last,  to  prepare 
for  that  one  supreme  act  of  a  Christian's  life,  his 
death. 

The  Brothers  could  no  longer  raise  their  former 
objections.  Ever  since  his  return  he  had  left  all 
the  practical  work  in  the  hands  of  Frere  Bar- 
thelemy,  though  to  satisfy  them  he  had  consented 
to  retain  the  title  of  Superior.  The  title  was  all 
that  he  had  now  to  divest  himself  of;  but  he  was 
very  anxious  that  the  election  should  be  regularly 
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and  constitutionally  made,  so  as  to  leave  no 
opening  for  future  disturbance.  It  was  also  of 
consequence  that  it  should  be  done  quietly,  so  that 
those  who  might  be  inclined  to  interfere  should 
have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

To  this  end  it  was  agreed  that  the  Frere  Bar- 
thelemy  should  make  a  tour  through  all  the  houses 
of  the  Community  to  inform  the  Brothers  of  the 
state  of  things,  and  gain  their  consent  to  a  change 
of  Superior.  This  was  successfully  accomplished. 
He  set  out  in  December,  17 16,  and  returned  in 
March,  17 17,  having  met  with  cordial  consent 
from  all.  Whitsuntide  was  the  time  fixed  for  the 
election,  and  each  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  was  to  send  a  representative  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremony. 

When  the  time  came  there  were  assembled  at 
Saint  Yon  representatives  from  Alais,  Boulogne, 
Calais,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Guise,  Laon,  Macon, 
Marseille,  Mende,  Moulins,  Paris,  Rheims,  Rouen, 
Troyes,  Versailles,  and  Saint  Denis. 

As  soon  as  all  had  arrived,  De  la  Salle  addressed 
them.  He  laid  before  them  the  reasons  which  had 
led  him  to  resign,  and  why  he  was  so  anxious  to 
see  a  constitutional  election  made  before  his  death  ; 
.  he  explained  to  them  the  rules  which  were  to  be 
followed  in  the  election  (chiefly  borrowed  from 
those  of  Saint  Ignatius),  and  exhorted  them  to  seek- 
earnestly   the   guidance  of   the   Holy   Spirit  in  a 
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retreat  of  two  days,  which  was  to  be  made  before 
the  election.  He  concluded  his  address  with  these 
words : — 

"  Purify  your  intentions  and  your  desires,  if  you  would 
become  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  name  him  whom 
He  has  chosen.     Put  away  all  human  sounds,  do  not  listen 
to  the    voice   of  nature,  reject   all  false  lights   and  private 
prejudices.     Act  in  this  choice  without  interest,  without  pre- 
ference, without   sympathy  and  without  antipathy,  without 
passion,  without  inclination,  without  either  natural  attraction 
or  repugnance.     Keep  your  hearts  in  a  state  of  complete 
indifference,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  incline  to  any  one 
except  to  him  who  shall  be  found  to  have  the  largest  number 
of  votes.     Since  it  is  not  you  who  are  to  choose,  but  God 
Who  chooses  in  you  and  by  you,  lift  up  your  hearts  to  Him, 
and  never  be  weary  of  addressing  to  Him  the  prayer  of  the 
Apostles,  '  Show  whom  Thou  hast  chosen.'      If  you  desire 
to  know  this,   give  your  vote  to  him  for  whom  your  con- 
science demands  it,  to  him  whose  merits  point  him  out,  to 
him  whom  you  would  choose  if  you  were  at  the  point  of 
death,  to  him  who  is  most  fit  to  govern  the  Institute,  who 
is  most  filled  with  its  spirit,  who  is  most  capable  of  main- 
taining its  rule,  of  kindling  its  fervour,  of  helping  forward 
your  own  sanctification.     Name  him  whom  you  know  to  be 
the   most   enlightened   amongst   you,  the   wisest,  the   most 
virtuous,  the  most  steadfast.     Give  your  vote  to  him  who 
possesses  in  the  highest  perfection  these  seven  qualities  so 
necessary  for  one  who  is  to  bear  rule  in  the  house  of  God — 
prudence,  gentleness,  watchfulness,  firmness,  piety,  zeal,  and 
charity  ;  to  him  who  unites  in  himself  in  the  greatest  degree 
those  virtues  which  are  not  commonly  found  together,  zeal 
and  prudence,  discernment  and  charity,  firmness  and  gentle- 
ness, kindness  and  strictness  ;  to  him  who  has  sweetness 
without    softness,    vigilance    without    restlessness,    firmness 
without  stiffness,  zeal  without  bitterness,  kindness  without 
weakness,  prudence  without  insincerity. 
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"  Give  your  vote  to  him  who  is  the  most  saintly,  or  who 
desires  to  become  so  ;  who  may  be  to  you  a  pattern  to  be 
copied  in  all  things  ;  to  him  who  will  be  the  most  humble 
in  the  highest  place,  who  will  have  a  Father's  heart  towards 
you,  and  will  make  you  love  his  authority. 

"  In  making  this  choice,  pay  no  regard  to  talents,  or  birth, 
or  age,  or  standing  in  the  Community,  or  outward  appear- 
ance, or  stature.  In  your  Superior  you  are  not  to  see  man, 
but  God.  You  will  be  sure  to  choose  him  whom  God  has 
chosen,  if  you  seek  for  one  who  is  after  His  heart,  not  after 
your  own  ;  a  man  of  grace,  and  in  whom  grace  works,  not 
a  man  after  your  taste,  or  in  whom  nature  rules." 

The  Brothers  went  into  retreat  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  17 17,  the  Frere  Bar- 
thelemy was  unanimously  elected  as  the  second 
Superior  of  their  Society. 
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And  so  at  last  his  heart's  desire  was  granted,  and 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle  found  himself  relieved  of 
the  burden  which  he  had  borne  for  so  many  years, 
amid  so  many  trials  and  contradictions,  and  free  to 
give  himself  up  to  that  life  of  uninterrupted  com- 
munion with  God,  after  which  he  had  always 
yearned.  It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  thing  for 
those  members  of  the  Community  who  had  been 
long  under  him,  and  who  had  known  all  his  work, 
to  see  him  take  his  place  among  them  as  a  simple 
Brother  ;  and  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  he 
did  so  must  have  had  more  effect  in  raising  the 
tone,  and  deepening  the  inner  life  of  the  Brothers 
than  all  his  instructions  and  exhortations,  however 
fervent  and  often  repeated. 

Humility   and    obedience  were   the  two   graces 
which  shone  out  most  conspicuously  in  this  great 
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servant  of  God.  In  all  things  he  took  the  lowest 
place.  In  the  refectory  he  would  sit  below  the 
serving  brothers,  and  insisted  on  being  helped  last. 
With  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  say  grace,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  the  only  Priest  in  the  house. 
He  chose  for  himself  the  humblest  room,  a  dark 
little  cell  on  the  ground-floor,  down  some  steps 
leading  to  the  stables.  Here  his  time  was  spent  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  He  retained,  of  course,  the 
exercise  of  his  Priestly  functions,  said  Mass,  and 
heard  confessions,  and  in  spiritual  matters  directed 
the  consciences  of  the  Brothers,  and  especially 
devoted  himself  to  the  spiritual  training  of  the 
Novices,  but  he  would  not  take  upon  him  any  other 
authority.  So  far  from  directing  others,  he  would 
do  nothing  himself  without  permission  ;  if  any  one 
applied  to  him  for  advice  or  direction,  he  sent  him 
to  the  Superior,  saying,  "  I  am  nothing ;  do  not 
come  to  me  about  such  things.  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  but  to  think  of  death,  and  weep  for  my 
sins."  In  truth,  his  whole  bearing  was  that  of  a 
penitent  sinner,  who  counted  himself  unworthy  to 
mix  with  other  men. 

But  he  was  called  from  his  retirement  at  Saint 
Yon  by  a  matter  of  business  which  required  his 
attention  and  his  presence  in  Paris.  A  certain 
M.  Rogier,  one  of  those  who,  though  a  professing 
friend  and  trusted  as  such,  had  been  instrumental 
in  doing  him  a  great  wrong  five  years  before,  died, 
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and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him,  as  Superior  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  a  considerable  legacy,  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  he  had  done,  and  as 
some  kind  of  reparation.  Legal  formalities,  some- 
what complicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer 
Superior,  and  would  not  claim  the  legacy  under  that 
title,  had  to  be  gone  through  before  he  could  profit 
by  it.  He  was  at  first  unwilling  to  take  any  part 
in  the  matter,  but  at  the  command  of  the  Superior 
he  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose. 

He  would  not  go  to  the  Christian  Brothers  there, 
fearing  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  break  down 
their  old  habit  of  deference  to  himself,  but  he  asked 
for  a  lodging  in  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnet,  where  he  counted  on  being  nobody. 
The  holiness,  devotion,  and  humility  of  his  life 
could  not,  however,  escape  notice,  and  after  his 
death  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  bore  witness  to 
the  edification  his  example  had  been  to  them  all. 

In  spite  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  conformed 
in  every  particular  to  the  Rule  of  the  house.  Rose 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  first  at  all  religious 
exercises  and  devotions.  It  was  winter,  but  he 
would  not  have  a  room  with  a  fireplace,  and  at 
recreation  time,  instead  of  joining  those  wTho  were 
gathered  round  the  fire  to  warm  themselves,  he 
kept  aloof,  and  would  employ  the  time  in  talking 
to  one  or  another  of  the  young  Seminarists,  trying 
to  help  them,  and  to  inspire  them  with  more  fervent 
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love  to  God.  In  conversation  he  spoke  little,  and 
never  of  himself  or  his  work  ;  he  was  always  ready 
to  ask  advice  of  others,  and  was  generally  guided 
by  their  judgment.  He  seemed  to  have  completely 
forgotten  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  had  done. 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  the  last  and  the  least  ; 
and  although  of  course  the  Superiors  of  the  house 
would  have  desired  that  he  should  do  just  as  he 
pleased,  he  never  would  go  out,  or  speak  to  any  one 
not  belonging  to  the  house  without  permission.  He 
spent  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  meditation,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  was  a  very  Novice  in  the  way  of 
perfection,  and  had  need  to  employ  the  leisure  he 
then  enjoyed  in  learning  again  the  things  which  he 
had  been  taught  fifty  years  before  at  Saint  Sulpice, 
and  which  he  had  forgotten. 

The  legal  business  concerning  the  legacy  was 
tedious,  but  it  was  completed  at  last,  and  just  at  a 
time  when  the  money  came  in  most  usefully  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Community.  Saint  Yon,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  only  a  hired  house,  belonging  to 
Madame  de  Louvois,  sister-in-law  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  who  had  let  it  on  very  advantageous 
terms  to  M.  de  la  Salle.  She  had  lately  died,  and 
the  house  was  to  be  sold  in  order  to  effect  the 
division  of  her  property  among  her  heirs.  The 
place  was  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Community  that  it  would  have  been  a  very 
serious  inconvenience  to  leave  it,  not  to  speak  of 
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the  difficulty  of  finding  another  suited  to  their 
needs.  Happily,  M.  Rogier's  legacy  enabled  them 
to  buy  it,  and  thus  at  last  the  Institute  became 
possessed  of  a  permanent  home.  De  la  Salle's 
presence  in  Paris  was  of  great  use  in  forwarding 
this  transaction. 

When  all  was  completed,  the  Brothers  at  Saint 
Yon  begged  him  to  return,  but  he  was  reluctant  to 
leave  Saint  Nicolas,  where  he  had  been  received 
with  so  much  kindness,  and  had  found  rest  and 
peace.     He  wrote  to  Frere  Barthelemy — 

"  I  am  a  useless  man,  and  the  Institute  may  thank  Heaven 
that  it  is  rid  of  me.  I  need  to  be  guided,  and  not  to  guide. 
It  is  time  that  I  should  begin  the  work  of  my  own  sanctifica- 
tion,  after  having  worked  so  long  at  that  of  others.  Since 
God  has  given  me  such  a  good  opportunity,  it  is  for  me  to 
make  use  of  it.  If  I  let  it  slip,  it  would  be  a  fault  for  which 
I  should  reproach  myself  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  have 
been  long  enough  obliged  to  command  ;  the  time  is  now 
come  for  me  to  obey,  and  I  would  teach  you  by  my  example 
to  love  a  position  of  dependence  better  than  one  of  authority. 
Now  that  I  am  happily  escaped  from  all  cares  that  do  not 
concern  my  salvation,  and  freed  from  all  those  distractions 
which  interrupt  communion  with  God,  why  should  I  put 
myself  in  the  way  of  them  again,  and  so  disturb  the  sweet 
repose  which  I  enjoy  ?  All  things  considered,  I  am  inclined 
to  end  my  days  where  I  am." 

But  the  Brothers  could  not  bear  to  think  of  his 
ending  his  days  in  a  strange  house,  away  from  them 
all  ;  and  those  with  whom  he  was  staying,  glad  as 
they  were  to  have  him,  and  willingly  as  they  would 
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have  kept  him,  could  not  deny  that  his  proper  place 
was  amongst  his  own  children.  At  last  Frere  Bar- 
thelemy  came  to  Paris  to  represent  to  him  how 
earnestly  they  desired  his  return  ;  and  yielding  at 
once  to  his  authority,  he  made  no  further  objection, 
but  accompanied  him  back  to  Rouen  on  the  7th  of 
March,  17 18. 

It  was  not  to  be  for  long ;  the  good  man's  in- 
firmities were  rapidly  increasing  upon  him.  The 
rheumatism  originally  caused  by  the  cold  and 
damp  of  his  first  poor  little  house  at  Vaugirard,  and 
from  which  he  had  suffered  so  severely  at  Grenoble, 
as  well  as  at  other  times,  caused  him  constant  pain 
in  all  his  limbs  ;  he  was  also  subject  to  asthma. 
These  complaints,  it  is  true,  are  more  commonly 
the  accompaniments  of  old  age  than  symptoms  of 
approaching  death  ;  but  the  earthly  house  of  his 
tabernacle  was  worn  out  before  his  time,  and  he 
had  an  inward  conviction  that  death  was  not  far 
off.  He  writes  to  one  from  whom  he  had  had  a 
letter  consulting  him  about  some  matter : — 

"  I  entreat  you  for  the  love  of  God,  my  dear  Brother,  do 
not  for  the  future  apply  to  me  about  anything.  You  have 
your  Superiors  to  whom  you  ought  to  communicate  your 
affairs,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  I  desire  henceforth  to 
think  of  nothing  but  death,  which  must  soon  separate  me 
from  all  creatures." 

The  same  thought  transpired  in  all  his  conversa- 
tion ;    but   while  dwelling  constantly    in  his   own 
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mind  on  the  approach  of  death,  and  freely  alluding 
to  it  in  his  talk,  he  was  always  careful  not  to 
betray,  by  look  or  manner,  the  pains  which  he  was 
suffering ;  his  countenance  was  ever  serene  and 
cheerful,  and  he  relaxed  nothing  of  his  accustomed 
devotions  or  austerities.  Thus  he  passed  the  rest 
of  the  year  171 8  and  the  first  months  of  17 19. 

When  Lent  began  he  would  have  no  dispensation 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  fasting  and  abstinence. 
"  The  victim  is  ready  to  be  offered,"  he  said,  "  but  it 
must  needs  be  purified."  However,  his  strength 
declined  so  rapidly,  and  his  difficulty  of  breathing 
became  so  great,  that  he  was  forbidden  by  his 
confessor  to  fast.  He  obeyed  without  hesitation. 
Shortly  after,  a  severe  blow  on  his  head  caused  by 
the  fall  of  a  door,  brought  on  violent  pain  in  the 
head  and  side,  and  his  medical  attendant  did  not 
conceal  from  him  that  recovery  was  not  to  be 
expected. 

He  received  this  news  with  joy,  but  submitted 
patiently  to  all  the  remedies  employed,  some  of 
them  partaking  of  the  barbarous  character  of  those 
days. 

The  Festival  of  St.  Joseph,  19th  of  March,  was 
approaching.  He  had  always  had  a  special  venera- 
tion for  that  great  Saint,  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
Patron  of  his  Society,  and  he  had  a  great  wish  to 
celebrate  once  more  on  that  Festival.  He  could 
hardly  have  hoped  to   do  so,  for  he  had  now  for 
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some  time  been  quite  unable  to  leave  his  bed  ;  but 
in  the  evening  of  the  1 8th,  about  ten  o'clock,  his 
pain  was  unexpectedly  relieved,  and  he  was  con- 
scious of  some  return  of  strength.  The  night  was 
quiet,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Festival  he  was 
able  to  crawl  to  the  Altar,  and  to  celebrate  the 
Holy  Mysteries  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Brothers, 
who  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes.  All  that  day 
he  continued  better,  was  able  to  converse  with 
the  Brothers,  listened  for  the  last  time  to  their 
confidential  talk,  and  gave  them  some  last  counsels. 
But  the  pain  came  on  again,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
go  back  to  bed. 

The  Cure  of  the  parish,  hearing  that  he  was 
worse,  hastened  to  visit  him,  and  thinking  from  the 
bright  cheerfulness  of  his  face,  that  the  dying  man 
was  not  aware  of  his  own  condition,  said  to  him, 
"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  dying,  and  must  soon 
appear  before  the  presence  of  God  ? "  u  I  know  it," 
was  the  answer,  "and  I  wait  His  commands;  my  lot 
is  in  Plis  hands,  His  will  be  done."  In  truth,  his 
soul  dwelt  continually  in  unbroken  communion 
with  God,  and  he  only  waited  with  longing  for  the 
moment  when  the  last  ties  that  bound  him  to  earth 
should  be  severed.  Some  days  passed  thus.  Feeling 
that  he  was  getting  worse,  he  asked  for  the  Viati- 
cum, and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  receive  it 
on  the  following  day,  which  was  Wednesday  in 
Holy  Week.     He  spent  the  whole  night  in  pre- 
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paration,  and  his  little  cell  was  decorated  as  well 
as  the  poverty  of  the  house  allowed.  When  the 
time  came,  he  insisted  on  being  taken  out  of  bed, 
and  dressed,  and  placed  in  a  chair,  vested  in  a 
surplice  and  stole.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell 
announcing  the  approach  of  the  Priest,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  received  his  last  Com- 
munion with  the  same  wonderful  devotion  which 
had  often  formerly  struck  those  who  assisted  at  his 
Mass,  only  with  even  more  of  the  fire  of  love  in 
his  face.  It  was  the  last  gleam  of  a  dying  light, 
which  was  being  extinguished  on  earth,  to  shine 
with  undimmed  brightness  "  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever." 

The  next  day,  Holy  Thursday,  he  received 
Extreme  Unction.  His  mind  was  still  quite  clear, 
and  the  Superior  asked  him  to  give  his  blessing  to 
the  Brothers  who  were  kneeling  round  him,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Community.  He  raised 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  stretched  out  his  hands,  and 
said,  "  The  Lord  bless  you  all." 

Later  in  the  day  he  became  unconscious,  and 
the  prayers  for  the  dying  were  said,  but  again  he 
revived.  About  midnight  the  death  agony  came 
on.  It  was  the  night  of  the  Agony  in  Gethsemane. 
It  lasted  till  after  two ;  then  there  was  another 
interval  of  comparative  ease,  and  he  was  able  to 
speak.  The  Superior  asked  him  whether  he  ac- 
cepted   willingly    all   his    sufferings.      "Yes,"    he 
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replied  ;  "  I  adore  in  all  things  the  dealings  of  God 
with  me."  These  were  his  last  words  ;  at  three 
o'clock  the  agony  returned,  but  only  for  a  short 
hour.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday,  the  7th  of  April,  17 19,  he  fell  asleep. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was  spread 
abroad,  the  house  was  beset  by  crowds  desiring  to 
see  him.  All  revered  him  as  a  Saint,  and  wanted 
to  look  once  more  on  the  venerable  face,  and  to 
carry  away  something  in  remembrance  of  him.  He 
had  nothing  belonging  to  him  but  a  Crucifix,  a 
New  Testament,  and  a  copy  of  the  Imitation,  but 
his  poor  garments  were  cut  up,  and  distributed 
in  little  bits  to  satisfy  the  people. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Easter  Festival  made 
it  desirable  that  the  funeral  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  so  on  the  great  Sabbath,  on  which 
the  Master  slept  after  His  hard-won  victory,  the 
tired  servant  was  laid  to  rest,  very  quietly,  without 
any  funeral  pomp,  in  a  side  chapel  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  Severus. 

The  coffin  was  twice  moved — first  to  the  church 
belonging  to  the  Community  of  Saint  Yon,  and 
afterwards  to  a  chapel  of  theirs  in  the  town  of 
Rouen,  where  his  body  now  awaits  the  resurrection 
of  the  just. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE   REVOLUTION. 

1720-1833. 

At  the  time  of  the  founder's  death  the  Institute 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  numbered  twenty-seven 
houses,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  Brothers, 
with  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five 
scholars  under  their  care.* 

The  Frere  Barthelemy  only  survived  his  beloved 
master  fourteen  months.  The  next  Superior  was 
the  Frere  Timothee,  head  of  the  house  at  Avignon, 
who  was  elected  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  1 720.  With 
much  difficulty,  and  after  many  delays,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  letters 
patent  giving  legal  recognition  to  the  Institute, 
as  an  authorized  corporation  capable  of  holding 
property  of  its  own,  thereby  securing  its  undisturbed 
possession  of  all  charitable  gifts,  legacies,  etc. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Pope,  Benedict  XIII., 

*  M.  Poujoulat,  "Vie  du  Frere  Philippe." 
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conferred  upon  it  his  Apostolic  approbation,  raising- 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  Religious  Order,  confirming  the 
Rule  in  every  particular,  and  thus  permanently 
establishing  that  peculiar  character  which  the 
venerable  founder  had  impressed  upon  it,  and  had 
desired  that  it  should  always  maintain. 

Reinforced  by  this  double  sanction  of  Church 
and  State,  the  work  of  the  Institute  grew  and 
developed  rapidly.  Under  the  able  and  vigorous 
rule  of  Frere  Timothee  seventy  additional  houses 
were  established,  and  in  the  year  1789  the  number 
of  branch  houses  had  increased  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  there  were  eight  hundred  Brothers, 
and  thirty-six  thousand  children  were  taught  in 
their  schools. 

All  who  in  those  troubled  days  were  faithful  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  Faith,  not  only  the  Bishops 
and  clergy,  but  Christian  nobles  and  landed  pro- 
prietors, encouraged  them  to  the  utmost.  The 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  in  an  address  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  on  the  occasion  of  opening  a  school  in  his 
Diocese,  spoke  thus  : — 

"  You  see,  dear  Brothers,  the  eagerness  with  which  you 
are  welcomed  ;  every  face  is  radiant  with  joy.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  Lord  will  bless  your  labours  ;  you  are  come  to  teach 
the  poor,  that  precious  portion  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ, 
.which  the  Divine  Shepherd  cherished  so  tenderly,  and  which, 
after  His  example,  you  too  love  from  the  bottom  of  your 
hearts." 

Very  different  language  this    from  that  of  the 
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anti-Christian  philosophers  of  the  same  period,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  Voltaire,  were  attacking 
Christianity  and  the  Church  on  every  side  ;  and 
while  talking  loudly  of  liberty,  and  equality,  and 
the  rights  of  men,  despised  the  poor,  scorned  the 
humble  and  lowly,  and  said  of  the  labouring  folk, 
"  They  are  like  oxen  ;  all  they  require  is  a  goad,  a 
yoke,  and  some  hay."  * 

When  the  fierce  storm  of  the  Revolution  burst 
upon  France,  and,  like  a  tornado,  swept  over  the 
land,  destroying  and  uprooting  all  that  was  best 
and  most  sacred  in  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  Society  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  should  escape  its  fury.  Goaded  into  mad- 
ness by  frightful  wrongs  and  sufferings,  the  people 
were  like  enraged  animals  who  make  no  distinction 
between  friends  and  foes,  but  rush  blindly  at  all 
who  come  in  their  way.  For  a  time  there  was 
respite.  The  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  13th  of  February,  1790,  for  the  suppression  of 
all  Religious  Orders  and  congregations  of  both  sexes, 
made  at  first  an  exception  in  favour  of  "  those 
engaged  in  public  instruction,  and  the  care  of  the 
sick,"  and  there  seemed  room  to  hope  that  those 
who  professed  to  be  taking  the  side  of  the  people, 
and  reforming  the  abuses  under  which  they  had 
suffered  so  long  and  so  terribly,  might  feel  the 
inconsistency  of  attacking  men  whose  whole  lives 

*  Letter  of  Voltaire,  of  17th  of  April,  1766. 
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were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  humblest  classes 
of  the  community.    But  the  evil  passions  at  that  time 
let  loose  cared  as  little  for  consistency  as  for  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth;  and  the  disciples  of  Voltaire  had 
learned  to  look  upon  the  education  of  the  labouring 
classes   as   an   evil.      After   a    course    of  constant 
persecution,  false  accusations,  and  the  suppression 
here  and  there,  on  one  pretence  or  on  another,  of 
several  of  their  houses,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  in  the  year  1792,  abolishing  all 
corporations  without  exception,  whether  secular  or 
religious    (specifying   the    Christian    Brothers    by 
name),   on    the   ground  that    "a  really  free    State 
ought   not  to  allow  any  kind  of  corporation,   not 
even  those  which  are  devoted  to  public  instruction, 
and  have   deserved  well  of  their  country."     Even 
while  suppressing  them,  their   enemies  could    not 
withhold  this  testimony ;  but  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  the  liberty  of  the  State  was  promoted  by  pre- 
venting the  humble  Brothers  from  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.    "  I  am 
a  teacher  dedicated  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.     If  your  protestations  of  attachment  to 
the  people  are  sincere,  and  your  principles  of  brother- 
hood not  merely  empty  words,  my  office  should  be 
my  justification,  and  should  deserve  your  gratitude." 
Such  was  the  simple  defence  of  a  Brother  before 
the  Revolutionary  tribunal  at  Avignon.     His  brave 
words  cost  him  his  life,  or,  rather,  were  of  no  avail 
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to  avert  the  prejudged  sentence  of  death.  During 
the  reign  of  terror  and  of  blood  many  suffered  ; 
more  than  once  it  happened  that  one  who  was 
being  led  out  to  execution  was  saved  by  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard,  who  had  perhaps  been 
taught  in  one  of  their  schools.  The  Superior  was 
thrown  into  prison,  the  Institute  was  broken  up, 
the  Brothers  scattered,  and  their  good  work  stopped. 
Many  of  them  still  carried  on  educational  work  as 
private  teachers  on  their  own  account  ;  some  found 
homes  as  tutors  in  Christian  families.  Others  were 
obliged  to  take  to  any  profession  which  opened  to 
them  a  means  of  livelihood  ;  some  entered  the 
army,  and  of  these,  two  at  least  attained  the  rank 
of  generals,  and  one  was  raised  to  the  peerage.* 
Others  were  equally  successful  in  mercantile  affairs. 
A  French  emigrant  to  New  York  entered  the 
service  of  a  steamship  company  on  the  Mississippi  ; 
he  soon  rose  to  be  captain  of  one  of  the  boats  ;  after 
a  few  years  he  became  owner  of  a  boat,  shortly 
after  of  a  second,  and  before  very  long  twenty 
vessels  belonged  to  him.  He  was  very  hard 
working,  prudent,  and  intelligent,  and  his  wealth 
increased  rapidly  ;  he  bore  no  name  but  that  of 
John  Peter,  he  had  no  one  belonging  to  him,  and 
nobody  knew  anything  about  him.  Though  making 
money  so  fast,  his  life  was  simple  in  the  extreme, 

*  "Les  Freres  des  Fxoles  Chretiennes,"  par  le  General  Baron 
Ambert. 
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almost  to  austerity.  There  was  a  mystery  about 
him  which  puzzled  the  Americans,  but  he  won 
universal  respect  and  regard  for  his  intelligence 
and  uprightness  in  business,  and  his  kindness  and 
readiness  to  help  others.  At  last  he  died,  leaving 
an  enormous  fortune.  In  the  hired  room  where  he 
had  lodged  for  many  a  year,  there  was  a  small 
wooden  trunk  ;  it  was  opened  after  his  death,  and 
was  found  to  contain  his  will,  and  the  habit  of  a 
Christian  Brother.  All  the  millions  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  industry  and  prudence  were  left  to 
different  charities ;  there  was  not  a  single  cent 
which  was  not  bequeathed  to  the  poor  ;  and  in  his 
will  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  in  the  coarse 
black  habit  of  his  Order.  Thus  under  the  most 
untoward  circumstances  he  fulfilled  his  vow  of 
spending  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  poor. 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Paris,  which 
on  the  9  Thermidor  (27th  of  July,  1794),  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre,  and  opened  the  prison 
doors  to  so  many  victims  who  were  only  waiting 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  led  out  to  the 
guillotine,  brought  release  to  the  Superior  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  after  eighteen  months'  imprison- 
ment. But  his  Community  had  ceased  to  exist ;  it 
was  to  all  appearance  stamped  out.  He  left  Paris 
and  withdrew  to  Tours,  where  he  remained  in 
complete  retirement,  till  his  death  in  the  year  1797. 
During  his  imprisonment,  Pope  Pius  VI.  had  made 
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the  Brother  who  was  in  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Rome,  a  sort  of  Vicar  General  of  the  Order,  and 
given  him  authority  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  Superior  till  another  should  be  canonically 
elected,  which  in  the  scattered  and  disorganized 
state  of  the  Institute  it  was  then  impossible  to 
do.  He  continued  in  this  temporary  office  till  the 
storm  of  the  Revolution  had  abated. 

Under  the  government  of  the  First  Consul,  the 
Institute  began  to  revive.  A  law  was  passed  in  1802, 
giving  permission  to  the  Christian  Brothers  to 
resume  their  work  of  popular  education ;  and 
although  they  no  longer  existed  as  a  corporation 
in  France,  and  every  one  of  their  houses  had  been 
suppressed,  the  scattered  members  of  the  Com- 
munity began  to  find  one  another  out,  and  to  draw 
together  again  ;  and  first  at  Lyons,  afterwards  at 
Paris,  and  then  in  various  other  towns  throughout 
France,  two  or  three  were  found  ready  to  open 
schools  again,  and  begin  anew  the  work  of 
Christian  education,  more  than  ever  needed  in  the 
unhappy  land  over  which  the  blighting  storm  of 
irreligion  and  atheism  had  so  lately  passed. 

The  keen  and  far-seeing  mind  of  the  first  Napoleon 
soon  took  in  the  value  of  such  an  Institution  to  the 
country.  Portalis,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
when  he  became  emperor,  called  his  attention  to  it ; 
and  when  those  who  were  still  opposed  to  them 
argued  against  any  recognition  or  protection  being 
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afforded  to  the  Christian  Brothers  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Napoleon  answered  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  cannot  understand  the  kind  of  fanaticism  with  which 
some  people  are  possessed  against  the  Brothers.  It  is  really 
prejudice.  Petitions  come  to  me  from  all  quarters  for  their 
re-establishment.  This  general  demand  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  utility.  The  least  that  can  be  asked  by  the  Catholics 
certainly  is  equality,  and  thirty  millions  of  men  deserve  as 
much  consideration  as  three  millions.  It  is  said  that  the 
rule  which  is  imposed  on  the  Brothers  to  abstain  from  all 
learning  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  is  a  proof  that  their  influence  has  always  been 
dreaded.  This  argument  is  childish  ;  the  only  object  of  this 
rule  is  to  make  them  more  fit  for  their  vocation." 

As  the  wreck  and  havoc  caused  by  the  Revolu- 
tion began  to  be  repaired,  and  society  in  France  was 
gradually  re-organizing  itself,  it  became  evident 
how  much  need  there  was  of  teachers  for  the 
people,  and  the  demand  for  the  Christian  Brothers 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  It  was  a  case  of  the 
harvest  being  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  few. 
Many  members  of  the  dispersed  Community  were 
still  living,  hidden  and  unknown,  here  and  there 
about  the  country  ;  if  they  could  be  reassembled 
something  might  be  done.  With  this  object,  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  a  circular 
letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
appealing  to  them  by  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  their  own  duty,  to 
come  to  Lyons  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  employed  in  the  work  proper  to  them. 
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Many  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  in  1805 
twenty  houses  were  re-established  in  different 
districts  of  France.  In  18 10  Frere  Gerband  was 
elected  Superior,  and  the  Institute  began  to  re- 
cover the  full  development  of  its  proper  organiza- 
tion. 

In  1 8 1 9  they  had  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Paris,  that  the  municipal  council  purchased  a  house 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Martin,  in  order  to  make  it 
over  to  the  Institute,  to  be  possessed  by  them  free 
of  all  rent,  as  long  as  the  Community  should  continue 
there.  This  house  continued  to  be  the  mother 
house  of  the  Institute  until  the  year  1847,  when  it 
had  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
terminus  of  the  Strasburg  Railway,  and  the  house 
now  belonging  to  them  in  the  Rue  Oudinot  *  was 
given  in  exchange. 

Difficulties  and  conflicts  still  arose  from  time 
to  time  between  them  and  the  Government  ;  and 
in  the  Revolution  of  1830  the  Institute  received 
another  shock.  Though  there  was  not  the  same 
violence  and  persecution  as  before,  the  irreligious 
and  anti- Catholic  spirits  of  the  time  attacked  the 
Christian  Brothers  through  the  press,  held  them  up 
to  ridicule,  and  stirred  up  against  them  all  the 
opposition  they  could.  Government  grants  of  money 
were  withdrawn  from  forty  of  their  houses  ;  eleven 

*  Since  this  was  written  the  house  in  the  Rue  Oudinot  has  been 
seized  by  the  Government,  and  the  Brothers  driven  out. 
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of  these  were  permanently  closed,  the  rest  were 
supported  by  private  beneficence;  everything  of 
the  nature  of  a  privilege  was  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  they  were  only  tolerated  on  the  same  footing 
as  any  private  lay  teachers. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements  their 
numbers  increased,  their  schools  prospered,  and  a 
new  branch  of  work,  namely,  night  schools  for 
adults,  was  undertaken,  and  carried  on  with  such 
marked  success  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
in  February,  1833,  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Superior  : — 

"  Monsieur, 

"  Free  schools  and  public  lectures,  specially  intended 
for  adults  and  artizans,  have  been  opened  some  time  since  in 
different  parts  of  Paris.  It  is  my  purpose  not  only  to  en- 
courage these  praiseworthy  efforts  for  the  public  instruction 
of  adults  among  the  working  classes,  but  also  to  stablish  and 
perfect,  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Government,  that 
which  hitherto  has  not  been  able  to  go  beyond  tentative  and 
somewhat  precarious  efforts. 

"  I  am  aware,  Monsieur,  with  what  zeal  and  intelligence 
the  Christian  Brothers  have  already  engaged  in  this  work.  I 
am  acquainted  with  five  schools  for  adults  under  their  manage- 
ment, and  in  which  they  assemble  every  evening  more  than 
seven  hundred  working  men.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  information  I  have  received  on  this  subject  is  in- 
complete ;  and  before  I  put  in  operation  the  means  which 
are  in  my  power  to  promote  the  development  and  efficiency 
which  are  to  be  desired  for  this  class  of  instruction,  it  is 
needful  that  I  should  know  exactly,  on  the  one  hand  what 
has  been  already  done,  and  on  the  other  what  extension  could 
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be  given  to  the  work  by  those  religious  and  philanthropic 
associations  which  have  made  so  good  a  beginning. 

"  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  Monsieur,  to  be  so  good  as  to 
supply  me  with  the  information  which  I  desire  on  those  points 
with  which  I  am  concerned,  by  replying  to  the  following 
questions  : — 

"  i.  How  many  adult  schools  have  the  Brothers  opened  in 
Paris  ? 

"2.  In  what  localities,  on  what  days,  and  at  what  hours 
are  these  schools  held  ? 

"  3.  What  are  the  subjects,  and  the  limits  of  the  instruction 
given  in  each  school  ? 

"  4-  What  is  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  school,  and 
what  is  the  condition  or  profession  to  which  they  belong  ? 

"  5-  Could  the  Brothers,  with  my  support,  open  more  adult 
schools  ?     How  many,  and  in  what  districts  ? 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Monsieur,  that  with  your  accustomed 
zeal  you  will  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  extend  the 
charitable  work  to  which  you  have  already  so  noiselessly 
devoted  your  labours.  I  await  from  you  such  a  prompt  and 
accurate  reply  as  shall  put  me  in  a  position  to  act  with  good 
effect." 

And  on  receipt  of  the  Superior's  answer,  he  wrote 
again  : — 

"  Monsieur, 

"  I  have  received  the  letter  of  the  17th  inst,  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries  concerning  the  adult  schools  conducted  by  the 
Brothers  of  your  Institute.  I  have  learned  with  much  satis- 
faction that  your  efforts  have  already  had  such  good  results, 
since  seven  hundred  and  ninety  working  men  of  all  classes 
are  at  this  moment  receiving  instruction  in  your  establish- 
ments, and  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  completing  arrange- 
ments which  will  allow  of  your  increasing  the  number. 

"  I  beg  of  you,  Monsieur,  to  pursue  with  unabated  zeal  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  honourable  task  which  you  have  taken 
upon  you.  I  expect  further  information  bearing  on  all  that 
has  as  yet  been  done  for  the  instruction  of  adults.  As  soon 
as  I  shall  have  received  all  the  replies  which  have  yet  to  be 
made  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  I  shall  hasten  to  place 
at  your  disposal  all  the  assistance  which  you  may  require, 
and  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  in  thus  contributing  to  the 
good  work  which  you  have  set  before  yourselves." 

This  promise  was  fulfilled  before  long  by  an 
annual  grant  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  francs, 
which,  coupled  with  such  words  of  approbation,  all 
the  more  valuable  as  coming  from  a  Protestant 
Minister,  encouraged  and  enabled  the  Superior  to 
increase  the  number  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  night  schools.  But  it  was  under  the  able 
administration  of  his  great  successor,  the  Frere 
Philippe,  that  they  attained  that  successful  de- 
velopment which  made  them  so  remarkable  a  feature 
of  the  popular  educational  work  of  France. 

Besides  his  words  of  approval,  M.  Guizot  more 
than  once  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Superior, 
Frere  Anaclet,  to  accept  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  but  it  was  always  declined  as  being  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  rules  of  the  saintly 
founder  of  the  Institute. 

Thirty-eight  years  later,  after  the  disasters  of  the 
Prussian  invasion  in  1 87 1,  the  City  of  Boston,  in 
America,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
Academy  a  special  prize  of  two  thousand  francs  to 
be  given  to  whoever  should  be  judged  most  worthy 
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of  the  honour,  on  account  of  services  rendered 
during  the  siege  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
The  Academy  could  find  no  more  fitting  recipient 
of  this  distinction  than  the  Community,  which  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  war  had  sent  five  hundred 
infirmarians  into  the  battle-fields,  one  of  whom  had 
fallen  under  the  fire  of  the  Prussians,  among  the 
wounded  at  Bourget.  This  time  the  Superior  was 
not  consulted,  and  public  opinion  fully  endorsed 
the  decision,  when  the  first  literary  body  in  the 
world  adjudged  this  reward  to  the  humble  and 
despised  corps  of  the  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes. 
At  the  same  time  the  National  Defence  Government 
insisted  on  decorating  their  venerable  Superior  with 
a  cross  of  honour.  He  would  have  refused  it,  as  he 
and  his  predecessor  had  already  done  many  times, 
and  he  only  yielded  when  he  was  told  that  there 
was  nothing  personal  in  the  honour  ;  that  it  be- 
longed to  his  Institute  ;  and  that  it  was  only  as  the 
representative  of  the  Society  that  he  was  asked  to 
wear  it.  The  eminent  Dr.  Ricord,  who  had  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  devotion  of  the  Brothers,  was 
charged  with  the  office  of  fastening  the  cross  on  the 
cassock  of  Frere  Philippe,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
mother  house.  This  was  the  most  embarrassing 
moment  in  the  life  of  that  man  of  God.  He  could 
not  bear  to  wear  the  cross  of  honour,  and  in  fact  he 
never  did  wear  it.  When  he  returned  after  con- 
ducting the  Doctor  to  the  door  at  the  end  of  the 
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ceremony,  he  somehow  managed  that  no  one  should 
perceive  his  decoration.  The  cross  was  not  to  be 
seen  ;  and  it  has  remained  ever  since  as  a  kind 
of  myth,  or  mysterious  souvenir ;  it  was  never 
found. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

FRERE   PHILIPPE. 

1838-1848. 

The  election  of  the  Frere  Philippe  to  the  office  of 
Superior  on  the  21st  of  November,  1838,  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
Under  his  government  a  new  and  vigorous  life 
seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  work  of  the  Vener- 
able *  De  la  Salle.  He  grasped  with  the  intuition  of 
real  genius  not  only  the  possibilities  of  extension 
and  development  of  which  the  Institute  was  capable, 
but  also  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  likely  to  arise  ; 
with  the  power  of  a  master  mind,  he  averted  some 
hindrances,  faced  and  conquered  others,  and  by  the 
force  of  a  strong  will,  which  in  him  was  ever  coupled 
with  a  holy  humility,  those  possibilities  became 
accomplished  facts. 

*  The  title  "Venerable"  was  conferred  on  J.  B.  de  la  Salle  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  the  year  1840,  when  application  was  made 
to  the  court  of  Rome  for  his  Canonization.  The  question  is  still 
before  the  Congregation  of  Rites. 
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We  can  only  glance  very  briefly  at  the  different 
branches  of  new  or  enlarged  work  in  which  the 
Institute  was  engaged  under  his  guidance,  culmi- 
nating as  they  did  in  that  heroic  act  of  Christian 
charity  and  exalted  patriotism,  to  which  allusion 
was  made  in  the  last  chapter,  and  which,  it  might 
have  been  expected,  would  alone  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  Christian  Brothers  a  safe  place  in 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  shield  them 
from  the  indignities  and  ill-usage  to  which  they 
have,  nevertheless,  been  since  exposed. 

One  of  the  Frere  Philippe's  first  cares  as  Superior 
was  to  revise  and  improve  the  text-books  in  use  in 
the  schools.  This  he  did  with  so  much  ability  that 
they  were  highly  commended  as  the  best  existing 
books  of  the  kind  by  one  of  the  general  Inspectors 
of  the  University,  and  they  were  adopted  in  many 
schools  unconnected  with  the  Institute.  But  it  was 
not  the  books  alone  which  were  improved  ;  the 
living  members  of  the  Community  felt  the  elevating, 
perfecting  influence  of  the  example  and  teaching  of 
their  Superior.  A  current  of  fresh  life  and  energy 
seemed  to  flow  from  the  head  and  circulate  through 
the  whole  body,  manifesting  itself  in  the  increased 
zeal  and  higher  spiritual  life  of  the  several  members, 
as  well  as  in  the  greater  force  and  efficiency  of  the 
Institute  as  a  whole. 

This  renewed  energy  found  scope  in  the  multi- 
plication and  improvement  of  night  schools,  com- 
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mercial  schools,  industrial  schools,  boarding  schools, 
and  clubs  for  lads  who  had  left  school,  where  by 
useful  and  attractive  lectures,  innocent  entertain- 
ments, and  religious  instruction,  the  Brothers  kept 
a  hold  over  their  former  pupils,  and  guarded  them 
from  many  of  the  special  dangers  and  temptations 
which  encompass  young  men  in  that  particular 
stage  of  life.  There  was  also  the  Institution  of  Saint 
Nicolas,  a  most  interesting  work,  to  which  a  whole 
volume  might  well  be  devoted,  but  of  which  only 
the  slightest  outline  can  be  given  here.  The  special 
object  of  this  great  work  was  the  rescue  and 
Christian  training  of  the  "  gamins  "  of  Paris.  It  was 
first  started  in  1827  by  a  good  Priest,  M.  de  Ber- 
vanger,  who  began  by  gathering  seven  little  street 
Arabs  into  the  garrets  of  a  house  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Marceau  ;  the  children  were  under  the  charge 
of  a  worthy  artizan,  who  taught  them  and  made 
them  work,  while  his  wife  did  the  part  of  matron. 
After  a  few  months  the  little  family  had  outgrown 
the  poor  lodging,  and  means  were  found  to  hire  a 
house  for  them  at  Vaugirard.  In  1833  the  numbers 
had  increased  tenfold  ;  seventy  boys  were  provided 
for,  and  soon  after  another  change  became  necessary 
to  accommodate  a  hundred  children.  So  the  work 
grew.  One  of  a  noble  family,  Count  Victor  de 
Noailles,  having  accidentally,  as  men  say,  become 
interested  in  the  case  of  a  poor  little  boy,  for  whose 
safety  and    education  he  wished  to  provide,  was 
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advised  by  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais  to  apply  to  M. 
de  Bervanger,  and  this  introduction  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  life-long  friendship.  The  Count  not  only 
contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  the  institution, 
but  became  himself  a  zealous  and  devoted  fellow- 
worker  in  it.  He  managed  its  affairs,  collected 
contributions,  and  himself  supplied  all  deficiencies 
in  the  funds,  while  M.  de  Bervanger  superintended 
both  the  children  and  the  masters,  was  with  them  in 
the  refectory  and  in  the  playground,  gave  the  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  watched  over  all  the  details 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  house.  Under  the  joint 
protection  of  the  two  friends,  the  establishment 
prospered  so  much  that  in  a  few  years  there  were 
eleven  hundred  boys,  who  all  received  a  good 
primary  education,  with  careful  religious  training 
and  instruction,  and  when  old  enough  were  appren- 
ticed to  different  trades,  and  not  sent  out  into  the 
world  till  they  were  in  a  position  to  earn  good  wages 
as  carpenters,  joiners,  turners,  watchmakers,  etc. 

Count  Victor  de  Noailles  died  in  1837,  and  for 
twenty  years  M.  de  Bervanger  carried  on  the 
management  alone,  but  he  found  the  burden  of  so 
large  a  concern  too  heavy  for  his  advancing  years. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  resign  the  direction  of  a 
.work  of  which  he  had  been  the  originator,  which 
had  been  so  blessed  under  his  care,  and  in  which 
his  whole  heart  had  been  for  so  many  years  wrapped 
up,  loving  and   caring  for  every  one  of  that  large 
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family  as  if  they  were  his  own  children.  But  that 
very  love,  truly  parental  in  its  self-sacrifice,  enabled 
him  to  overcome  all  selfish  reluctance,  and  though 
not  without  effort,  he  placed  his  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  Archbishop  saw  at  once  that  nothing  would 
so  tend  to  secure  the  permanence  and  perfection  of 
the  work  as  to  put  it  under  the  charge  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  if  they  could  be  induced  to 
undertake  it.  After  careful  inquiry,  the  Superior 
consented  to  do  so,  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1859, 
the  Brothers  were  formally  installed  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  governing  council  of 
the  institution.  The  importance  of  this  undertaking 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  staff  of 
Brothers  required  at  first  starting  was  seventy. 
Twenty  years  later  there  were  a  hundred  and 
thirty  engaged  in  the  Institution,  which  consisted 
of  three  separate  houses :  one  at  Issy,  a  village 
about  twelve  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  the  little  boys  were  received  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  and  kept  at  school  and  under  re- 
ligious instruction  till  after  their  first  Communion — 
this  house  contained  nine  hundred  children  ;  there 
was  another  house  at  Igny,  in  the  Department  of 
Seine  and  Oise,  where  two  hundred  boys  were 
employed  in  gardening  and  agriculture  ;  and  a 
third  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  where  nearly 
a  thousand  were  taught  various  trades. 
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It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  many  that  one  of 
the  saddest  incidents  of  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871, 
was  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories of  this  house,  whereby  five  children  were 
killed  and  others  terribly  mutilated.  When  the 
bombardment  began  on  that  side  of  the  city,  the 
Frere  Directeur  of  Saint  Nicolas  wrote  to  all  the 
parents,  requesting  them  to  remove  their  children 
if  they  thought  it  safer  to  do  so.  About  two 
hundred  were  withdrawn,  but  far  the  greater 
number  were  left  in  the  Brothers'  charge.  The 
scarcity  caused  by  the  siege  was  at  this  time 
pressing  heavily  ;  food  had  reached  famine  prices,* 
many  were  dying  of  want,  and  to  the  parents 
of  these  children  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  have 
one  additional  mouth  to  feed.  At  Saint  Nicolas, 
thanks  to  the  foresight  and  good  management  of 
the  Brothers,  the  provisions  never  failed. 

All  necessary  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  of  the  bombardment,  mat- 
tresses were  placed  in  the  windows,  and  tubs  of 
water  throughout  the  house  in  case  of  fire. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  January,  or  rather  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  10th,  the  discharge  of 
bombs  and  shells  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house 
was  so   incessant  that  it  was  decided  to  move  all 


*  On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  a  chicken  cost  60  francs;  a  rabbit, 
35  frs. ;  a  goose,  140  frs. ;  a  cat,  20  frs. ;  a  rat,  2  frs. ;  an  egg,  2  frs. ; 
a  turnip,  2  frs. ;  a  pound  of  butter,  40  frs. 

R 
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the  children  into  the  cellars  for  safety.  It  was 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  hundreds  of 
children  had  to  be  roused  and  dressed.  Before 
this  could  be  accomplished,  the  fatal  tragedy 
occurred  ;  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  all  would 
have  been  saved. 

A  touching  account  is  given  of  one  of  the  little 
sufferers,  whose  thigh  was  so  frightfully  injured  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  it  off  from  the  hip-joint. 
The  poor  child,  who  was  conscious  throughout, 
asked  to  see  one  of  the  Brothers  who  had  been  his 
teacher  ;  and  when  he  came  into  the  room,  stretched 
out  his  little  hand,  thanking  him  affectionately  for 
all  his  kindness,  and  saying,  "  Dear  Brother,  let  us 
shake  hands  once  more."  Just  then  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the 
Curates  of  the  parish.  Before  communicating  he 
wished  to  make  his  confession  ;  the  Priest  desired 
him  not  to  attempt  more  than  to  lift  up  his  heart 
with  him  to  God  to  ask  pardon  for  his  faults.  "Oh," 
replied  the  little  sufferer,  "  I  can  very  well  make 
my  act  of  contrition  myself."  A  few  hours  after- 
wards he  expired,  having  devoutly  and  with  full 
consciousness  received  the  last  Sacraments."  * 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Frere  Directeur,  the  writer 
was  allowed  to  visit  this  great  Institution  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  present  year,  and  was  most 

*  "  Les  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,"  pendant  la  guerre  par  J. 
D'Arsae. 
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kindly  and  courteously  conducted  over  every  part 
of  the  building  by  one  of  the  Brothers.  It  consists 
of  a  large  quadrangle,  enclosing  a  spacious  court, 
which  serves  as  a  playground,  and  is  well  shaded 
by  thickly  growing  plane  trees.  On  the  first  floor, 
each  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  traversed  by  a  gallery 
or  passage,  on  either  side  of  which  are  class-rooms 
adapted  to  hold  from  forty  to  forty-five  boys,  and 
each  presided  over  by  a  Brother.  Here  the  different 
lessons  were  going  on.  Above  are  the  dormitories, 
with  lavatories  attached.  In  one  of  the  dormitories 
is  still  plainly  to  be  seen  the  mark  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  place  where  the  shell  came  in. 

On  this  floor  are  also  the  workshops,  where  the 
boys  who  are  old  enough,  and  have  gone  through 
their  school  course,  learn  various  trades.  Carpenters, 
shoemakers,  carvers,  gilders,  bookbinders,  musical 
instrument  makers,  opticians,  and  others  were  all 
busily  at  work.  The  Brothers,  of  course,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  department  of  the  boys' 
education,  but  it  is  managed  so  as  to  be  no  expense 
to  the  Institution.  Skilled  artizans  from  the  town 
are  glad  to  undertake  it,  on  condition  that  they  have 
whatever  profit  they  can  make  of  the  boys'  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  there  were  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  in  the  house,  about  fifty 
employes  for  the  service  of  the  kitchen  and  other 
household  work,  and  a  hundred  Brothers  in  charge. 
Six    hundred   names   were   inscribed,   waiting   for 
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admission,  and  two  thousand  applications  had  been 
refused  for  want  of  room.  Boys  are  received  at 
the  age  of  seven  years  ;  the  payment  made  for  them 
varies  according  to  circumstances  from  thirty  to 
forty  francs  a  month.  It  may  be  said  to  average 
a  shilling  a  day.  For  this  moderate  sum  they  are 
lodged,  clothed,  fed,  and  cared  for  in  every  way. 
Their  education,  of  course,  costs  nothing,  as  it  is 
given  by  those  who  take  no  pay. 

A  more  joyous,  merry,  noisy  troop  it  would  be 
hard  to  see  than  that  which  poured  into  the  play- 
ground at  four  o'clock  (the  hour  for  closing  school) 
in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  29th  of  June,  1883.  But 
the  tongues,  which  gave  signs  of  a  full  share  of  the 
national  volubility,  are  under  strict  control  ;  a  rule 
of  silence  is  enforced  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  dor- 
mitories from  the  time  when  they  are  dismissed  for 
the  night  till  the  morning's  work  begins  again,  and 
it  is  strictly  observed. 

A  very  interesting  educational  experiment  was 
made  under  the  government  of  the  Frere  Philippe, 
by  the  admission  of  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb 
children  into  the  ordinary  schools.  Much  had 
already  been  done  for  these  afflicted  ones,  but  only 
apart,  by  themselves  ;  it  was  not  thought  possible 
to  teach  them  with  other  children.  It  was  a  bold 
experiment,  but  when  tried  it  had  the  happiest 
results.  Contact  with  others  both  at  lessons  and 
at  play  seemed  to  lift  a  cloud  from  their  minds,  and 
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to  dispel  the  timid  reserve,  and  sense  of  isolation 
which  crushed  down  the  spring  of  their  young  life. 
A  very  few  weeks'  study  and  training  were  found 
sufficient  to  enable  the  masters  to  deal  with  them. 
They  were  received  at  the  same  age  as  the  others, 
and  kept  till  their  first  Communion,  after  which 
they  were  received  into  the  institutions  specially 
designed  for  them,  and  were  found  to  have  a  capa- 
city and  intelligence  far  beyond  those  who  had  not 
mixed  with  others. 

Another  most  important  work  entrusted  to  the 
Christian  Brothers  during  the  Superiorship  of  the 
Frere  Philippe,  was  the  charge  of  prisoners.  The 
first  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  at  Nimes, 
in  the  year  1841.  At  the  request  of  the  local 
authorities,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  applied 
to  the  Superior,  and  he  consented  to  make  trial 
of  the  plan,  but  not  without  mature  deliberation, 
and  laying  down  certain  conditions,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  secure  freedom  of  action  for  the 
Brothers.  At  first  only  the  young  prisoners,  lads 
of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  and  before  long  the  whole 
condition  of  things  was  changed  in  their  quarter  of 
the  house.  But  besides  these,  there  were  twelve 
hundred  adult  convicts  under  the  charge  of  warders, 
who  treated  them  with  the  harsh  brutality  too 
common  in  men  of  their  class.  At  chapel  the 
contrast  was  most  striking  between  these  poor  men, 
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guarded  by  twenty  armed  jailors,  and  the  band  of 
youthful  offenders,  under  no  superintendence  but 
that  of  two  religious  Brothers,  who  unarmed,  but 
with  books  of  devotion  in  their  hands,  knelt  at  the 
head  of  their  little  flock. 

The  wonderful  improvement  visible  in  these  poor 
lads  naturally  inspired  the  wish  that  the  care  of  all 
the  prisoners  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  It  was  plain  that  the  convicts 
themselves  wished  it,  and  persons  of  weight  and 
influence  at  Nimes  asked  for  it.  The  Superior  had 
grave  doubts  how  far  it  would  do  to  place  his 
Brothers  in  a  position  of  such  tremendous  difficulty  ; 
he  feared  lest  they  might  not  be  equal  to  the 
management  of  twelve  hundred  criminals.  How 
could  the  superintendence  of  such  a  multitude  be 
effectively  carried  on,  in  the  refectory,  or  in  the 
dormitories?  In  case  of  a  revolt  amongst  them, 
what  could  be  done,  even  with  the  help  of  nine 
sentries  and  fifty  soldiers  stationed  in  the  establish- 
ment ?  There  would  be  danger  in  the  nightly 
rounds  of  inspection,  and  great  difficulty  in  enforc- 
ing punishment  for  misdemeanours.  Added  to  all 
this  there  was  the  danger  of  conflict  between  the 
authority  of  the  Brothers  and  that  of  the  lay 
officials,  and  also  there  was  the  question  how,  under 
such  a  charge,  the  religious  Brothers  were  to  find 
time  for  the  spiritual  exercises  and  devotions  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  their  rule. 
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No  wonder  the  Superior  hesitated  ;  it  is  rather  a 
wonder  to  learn  that,  after  having  well  considered 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  taken  such  pre- 
cautions as  lay  in  his  power,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
authorities,  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  their 
request;  and  early  in  the  year  1842  the  rough 
prison  warders  gave  place  to  the  gentle  Brothers. 
In  the  course  of  two  months  the  whole  character  of 
the  prison,  or  house  of  correction,  was  altered,  and  a 
troop  of  convicts  might  be  seen  following  a  Brother 
to  their  prison  cells  as  meekly  as  sheep  follow  their 
shepherd.  Instead  of  being  guarded  by  men  of 
fierce  and  threatening  aspect,  who  were  never  with- 
out their  swords,  and  ruled  them  by  fear  alone, 
addressing  them  in  words  of  contempt,  intermingled 
with  oaths  and  imprecations,  the  convicts  found 
themselves  watched  over  by  unarmed  men,  who 
with  no  means  whatever  of  defence,  yet  moved 
fearlessly  among  them,  always  gentle  and  quiet  in 
manner,  speaking  to  them,  with  a  sweet  smile,  words 
of  kindness,  calling  them  "brothers,"  and  encou- 
raging them  to  resignation  and  hope.  They  found 
themselves  actually  addressing  as  "  dear  brothers  " 
the  men  whose  duty  it  was  never  to  lose  sight  of 
them.  This  word  "  brothers "  had  a  wonderful 
power.  They  had  thought  they  were  outcasts  from 
society,  and  they  found  they  had  brothers  !  They 
were  lifted  in  their  own  sight  out  of  the  degrada- 
tion in  which  they  were  sunk  ;  they  felt  capable  of 
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becoming  better.  The  sight  of  these  men  who 
came  and  buried  themselves  in  the  prison  with  the 
one  purpose  of  being  of  use  to  them,  and  who  for 
no  human  interest,  but  simply  for  the  love  of  God, 
gave  themselves  up  of  their  own  free  will  to  such  a 
hard  and  revolting  task,  first  astounded  them,  then 
made  them  think,  and  kindled  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
in  their  hearts.  They  tried  to  do  well  in  order  to 
please  the  Brothers.  They  heard  of  God,  of  His 
mercy,  of  a  life  to  come,  of  restoration  through 
repentance,  of  the  hopes,  even  in  this  world,  atten- 
dant on  a  new  life  of  well-doing.  A  whole  world 
of  thoughts  and  hopes,  long  unknown,  or  at  least 
long  forgotten,  was  opened  to  them,  and  the  power 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  triumphed  over  those 
hardened  natures. 

There  was  manifest  improvement  of  other  kinds 
also,  thus  acknowledged  by  M.  Duchatel,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  a  letter  to  Frere  Philippe  : — 

"  I  can  never  forget  that  when  the  Brothers  were  sent  to 
the  central  house  at  Nimes,  that  establishment  was,  in  sani- 
tary respects,  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
criminals  during  the  last  year  must  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  careful  and  just  superintendence  of  the 
Brothers,  and  to  the  moral  influence  which  they  exert  over 
the  prisoners,  through  the  example  of  their  own  devotion 
and  through  their  wise  counsels  and  pious  exhortations." 

But  it  did  not  all  work  smoothly  ;  difficulties  did 
arise  between  the  secular  authorities  of  the  prison 
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and  the  Brothers,  and  the  friction  thus  caused 
checked  and  retarded  the  progress  of  moral  and 
religious  improvement.  The  experience  of  the  first 
year,  though  in  many  points  most  satisfactory, 
could  not  be  considered  a  full  success  ;  but  there 
was  on  both  sides  an  honest  wish  to  conciliate,  and 
some  fresh  regulations  were  agreed  upon,  after 
friendly  consultation  between  the  Superior  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  which  the  position  of 
the  Brothers  in  the  prison  was  improved,  and 
greater  facilities  given  for  their  special  work  of 
instruction,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  reform,  which  was  their  prin- 
cipal aim. 

In  1844,  another  central  house  of  correction 
was  put  into  their  hands,  at  Fontevrault,  where 
twelve  hundred  adult  criminals  and  two  hundred 
boys  were  confined.  Forty-eight  Brothers  were 
sent  there.  Two  years  later,  fifty  were  put  in 
charge  of  the  prison  at  Melun,  and  twenty  were 
sent  to  a  smaller  house  of  correction  at  Aniane. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  could  be 
done  without  failures,  trials,  and  disappointments. 
The  Brothers  had  occasionally  much  to  suffer,  and 
one  of  them  was  murdered  by  a  convict  in  the 
prison  at  Ntmes  ;  but  they  had  counted  the  cost 
before  entering  on  the  work,  and  they  were  sus- 
tained in  it  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  fellow- 
men. 
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After  the  Revolution  of  1848  changes  took  place 
in  the  regulations  of  the  prisons,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Brothers  to  carry  on  their  work 
of  love,  and  the  Superior  applied  to  the  Home 
Office  for  leave  to  withdraw  them.  This  was  granted 
in  September,  1848,  with  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  "the  devotion  which  the  Brothers  had  shown,  and 
the  services  which  they  had  rendered  in  the  prisons." 

Thus  was  cut  short  an  experiment  which  had,  on 
the  whole,  been  a  great  success,  and  which  may  yet 
serve,  at  some  future  time,  as  a  guide  and  help 
towards  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem,  how 
to  make  houses  of  correction  real  reformatories, 
instead  of  hotbeds  of  vice  and  misery. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  volume 
to  enter  with  any  detail  into  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers  in  lands  beyond  their  own.  We  can 
only  note  in  the  briefest  manner  the  marvellous 
extension  of  the  Institute,  under  the  able  admini- 
stration of  Frere  Philippe,  in  every  part  of  the 
known  world ;  not  only  in  Belgium,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  but  in  the  other  continents 
also :  in  the  Levant,  India,  Cochin  China ;  in 
Algeria,  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and  with  re- 
markable success  in  America,  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  and 
in  Australia. 
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The  history  of  each  one  of  these  foundations, 
which  succeeded  one  another  with  wonderful 
rapidity  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  would  furnish 
matter  of  deepest  interest,  and  sufficient  to  fill  a 
volume  rather  than  a  chapter  ;  but  we  must  pass 
on  to  the  crowning  act  of  Frere  Philippe's  life,  by 
which  the  devoted  charity,  the  courage  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  Brothers,  were  exhibited  to  the 
world  under  very  different  circumstances  from  those 
of  their  ordinary  life,  and  in  more  striking  colours 
than  ever  before. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   WAR   AND   THE   COMMUNE. 

1870,  1 87 1. 

No  sooner  had  war  been  declared  between  France 
and  Prussia,  in  July,  1870,  than  the  venerable 
Superior  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  as  if  foreseeing 
the  utter  lack  of  preparations  of  every  kind  in  the 
French  army,  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War,  offering 
to  place  all  the  resources  of  the  Institute  at  the 
service  of  their  country  ;  their  houses  to  be  used  as 
hospitals  for  the  wounded,  the  Brothers  themselves 
to  act  as  Infirmarians,  either  in  them  or  in  the 
Ambulance  Service  on  the  battle-fields.  "  The 
soldiers  love  our  Brothers,"  he  wrote,  "  and  our 
Brothers  love  them  ;  many  of  them  have  been 
brought  up  in  our  schools,  and  will  gladly  find 
themselves  cared  for  by  their  old  schoolmasters." 

The  offer  was  thankfully  accepted.  In  a  very 
short  time  all  the  establishments  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  were  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  sick 
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and  wounded,  and  soon  all  the  help  they  could  give 
was  called  for,  by  the  disasters  of  that  fatal  cam- 
paign. Their  first  call  was  to  supply  food,  clothing, 
lint,  bandages,  everything  in  short,  to  the  wounded 
in  the  bloody  engagements  round  Metz,  on  the 
14th,  1 6th,  and  18th  of  August.  These  poor  men 
were  gathered  hastily  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
packed  into  trains,  eight  of  which,  each  containing 
five  hundred,  arrived  at  the  Thionville  Station, 
utterly  unprovided  with  all  necessaries.  Of  course 
the  resources  of  the  Brothers  could  not  have  sufficed 
for  so  great  a  need  ;  but  they  organized  the  service 
for  the  distribution  of  the  supplies  which  were 
liberally  contributed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town. 

Very  soon  they  were  called  to  closer  contact 
with  the  horrors  of  war,  being  employed  as  ambu- 
lance bearers,  to  carry  the  wounded  from  the  field, 
and  to  wait  upon  them  afterwards.  Five  hundred 
Brothers  from  Paris  alone  were  thus  employed. 
They  might  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  setting 
out  with  their  venerable  Superior  at  their  head, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  fourscore  years,  never 
failed  to  lead  them  out,  and  send  them  forth,  en- 
couraged by  his  words,  and  strengthened  by  his 
blessing,  to  the  work  to  which  he  could  not  follow 
them. 

As  to  the  Brothers,  it  is  said  that  they  stood  fire 
as  if  they  had  been  used  to  it  all  their  lives.     Their 
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discipline  and  their  courage  were  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  equally  admirable. 

When  they  reached  the  scene  of  the  combat,  they 
girded  up  their  loins  with  a  cord,  and  advanced 
steadily  by  two  and  two,  each  pair  carrying  a  litter 
or  stretcher.  Wherever  the  fire  was  hottest  they 
might  be  seen,  making  their  way  to  the  wounded, 
carefully  lifting  them  from  the  ground,  and  carrying 
them  with  all  possible  precaution  to  the  surgeons 
and  ambulance  waggons.  Their  calm  courage 
struck  even  old  soldiers  with  admiration.  "My 
Brothers,"  cried  a  general  on  one  occasion,  "  neither 
humanity  nor  charity  require  you  to  go  so  far." 
And  an  eminent  physician  was  so  moved  at  the 
sight  of  their  devotion,  that  he  asked,  as  he  clasped 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  Brothers,  "  Is  kissing 
allowed  amongst  you  ?  "  "  Well,  there  is  no  rule 
exactly  about  it,"  replied  the  Brother.  "Allow 
me,  then,  to  have  the  honour  of  embracing  you  : 
you  are  wonderful,  you  and  yours.  Take  this  kiss 
to  Frere  Philippe,  and  all  your  Brothers,  and  tell 
them  that  we  all  thank  you,  in  our  own  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  France." 

It  was  on  this  service  that  Frere  Nethelme,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Saint  Nicolas,  met  his  death. 
He  and  another  Brother  were  carrying  a  litter  for 
the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bourget,  when  there 
was  a  discharge  of  musketry,  the  balls  whistled 
round  them,  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded.     He 
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was  laid  on  the  stretcher  which  he  had  been 
carrying,  another  took  his  place,  and  bore  him 
back  to  the  ambulance.  Another  Brother  was 
wounded  ;  as  he  staggered,  one  who  was  near  sprang 
forward  to  support  him.  "  It  is  nothing,"  he  said ; 
"  help  those  who  are  in  greater  need."  And  when 
they  asked  his  name,  "Why  do  you  ask  ?"  he  replied. 
"  I  am  here  to  fulfil  a  duty,  for  which  I  look  to 
God  alone  to  reward  me,  not  to  the  praises  of  my 
fellow-creatures." 

When  the  supply  of  litters  or  stretchers  failed, 
the  Brothers  lifted  the  wounded  in  their  arms,  and 
carried  them  thus,  or  on  their  shoulders  long  dis- 
tances. The  brave  General  Renault  was  one  of 
those  whom  they  carried  from  the  field  of  Cham- 
pigny,  after  his  leg  had  been  shattered  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shell.  "  I  have  grown  grey  on  battle- 
fields," he  said  to  one  of  the  Brothers,  "  I  have  been 
in  twenty-two  campaigns,  but  I  have  never  seen  so 
bloody  an  engagement  as  this."  It  was  on  the 
same  field  of  bloodshed  that  a  young  lieutenant  fell, 
wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  breast.  The  Brothers 
went  to  him  immediately.  "Ah,"  he  cried  when 
he  saw  them,  "  here  are  the  good  Brothers  ;  they 
brought  me  up,  and  now  they  are  come  to  help  me 
on  the  field  of  battle."  The  Brothers  spoke  some 
comforting  words  to  him  while  they  gave  a  hasty 
dressing  to  his  wound;  then  they  lifted  him  on  their 
shoulders   to    carry  him  to  the  surgeons.     When 
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they  had  gone  a  few  hundred  paces,  they  told  him 
that  a  Priest  was  in  sight,  coming  towards  them. 
"  Call  him,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  make  my  confes- 
sion." They  hastened  on,  and  soon  the  Priest  was 
with  them.  Walking  alongside,  without  stopping 
their  sorrowful  march,  he  heard  the  young  soldier's 
confession,  and  gave  him  absolution ;  and  thus 
bathed  in  the  precious  Blood,  he  left  him  happy 
and  full  of  hope,  though  his  own  life  blood  was 
flowing  fast,  and  very  soon  he  departed  to  that  land 
"where  nation  shall  not  rise  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

Sadder  and  more  heart-rending,  if  possible,  was 
the  work  of  the  Brothers  when  a  battle  was  over, 
and  they  had  to  explore  the  scene  of  carnage,  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  seek  any  wounded  who  might 
yet  survive.  They  might  be  seen  kneeling  on  the 
wet  ground,  on  ice,  it  might  be,  or  snow,  or  mud, 
raising  the  pale  heads,  watching  for  the  faintest  sign 
of  life  from  the  blanched  lips,  or  for  a  glance  of 
consciousness  in  the  dying  eyes,  bringing  to  those 
in  whom  there  was  still  a  spark  of  life,  such  relief 
as  was  possible. 

The  following  graphic  account,  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  had  been  on  the  field  of  Champigny  all 
day,*  will  give  some  idea  of  what  this  work  was. 
After  describing  some  of  the  events  of  the  battle, 
and    how   when    night   closed    over   the   scene   of 

*  The  Frere  Directeur  of  Montrouge. 
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carnage,  the  weary  Brothers  sought  to  snatch  a 
short  time  of  rest,  some  returning  home,  and  others 
throwing  themselves  on  the  straw  beside  the 
soldiers,  he  goes  on  : — 

"  As  for  me,  being  stronger  and  more  robust  than  the  rest, 
I  got  into  a  waggon  and  came  back  to  explore  the  ground  of 
Champigny,  Petit  Brie,  and  Tremblay.     When  I  reached  the 
plateau  of  Noisy,  where  numbers  of  wounded  were  uttering 
cries  of  pain  and  despair,  a  soldier  who  was  cutting  a  slice  of 
flesh  from  the  carcase  of  a  horse  which  had  been  killed  that 
morning,  told  me  that  the  Prussians  had  not  allowed  the 
wounded  to  be  removed,  and  that  if  I  went  any  farther  I 
should  be  taken  prisoner.     My  anxiety  to  bring  help  to  those 
brave  men  made  me  go  on  in  spite  of  his  warning  ;  but  after 
a  few  minutes,  the  fire  of  a  patrol  stopped  my  way,  and 
proved  to  me  that  what  the  soldier  said  was  true.     It  was 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.     I  turned  and  came  back  with  a 
heavy  heart,  as  I  thought  of  those  unhappy  ones  lying  there, 
in  bitter  cold,  upon  the  ground,  which  was  soaked  with  their 
blood,  and  under  the  searching  eye  of  a  cruel  enemy.    '  Poor 
young  fellows  ! '  I  said  to  myself ;  '  before  the  dawn  their  eyes 
will  perhaps  have  closed  for  ever  to  the  light  of  day  !  and 
they  will  have  died  without  help  or  consolation,  without  even 
hearing  one  friendly  word.'  .  .  . 

"  The  man  who  drove  my  carriage  was  afraid,  and  his  tired 
horses  would  not  go  on.  I  left  them  ;  and  with  a  lantern  in 
my  hand,  I  searched  the  roads,  the  woods,  the  open  country, 
but  I  found  only  dead  bodies.  I  shouted,  and  listened  ;  the 
silence  of  death  reigned  around.  At  last,  guided  by  the  light 
of  the  fires,  I  made  my  way  to  the  place  where  our  soldiers 
were  bivouacking,  and  I  learned  from  them  that  several 
wounded  had  been  carried  towards  the  close  of  the  day  into 
a  house  which  was  still  standing,  on  a  height  a  little  above 
the  spot  where  they  were. 

"  There  indeed  they  lay  ;  men  who  had  been  found  in  the 

S 
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trenches  or  behind  the  slopes,  or  who  had  dragged  them- 
selves to  the  foot  of  the  wall  to  die  ;  there  they  were,  waiting 
calmly  and  patiently  till  some  help  should  come.  .  .  .  There 
were  twenty-one  of  these  poor  sufferers.  Happily  Providence 
had  not  sent  me  alone  to  their  aid  ;  two  other  carriages  had 
arrived  before  mine.  We  placed  them  in  them  as  gently  and 
comfortably  as  we  could,  and  we  set  out.  On  the  heights  of 
Joinville  a  Prussian  shell  burst  close  to  us,  and  put  out  our 
lamps,  but  did  no  other  mischief.  At  4.30  a.m.  we  had 
reached  Paris,  and  were  in  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  trying  to 
find  a  lodging  for  our  twenty-one  wounded,  for  the  hospitals 
had  all  been  filled  the  day  before.  We  found  a  shelter  for 
them  at  last,  and  I  set  out  at  once  to  return  to  Champigny. 

"  But  what  had  become  of  the  unfortunate  wounded  whose 
cries  had  pierced  my  heart,  when  I  could  do  nothing  for 
them  ?  I  went  to  the  plateau  of  Noisy,  and  there  more  than 
four  score  frozen  corpses  told  the  story  of  the  cruelty  of  our 


When  a  suspension  of  arms  was  granted  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  it  was  the  Christian   Brothers 
who  performed  that  sad  and  sacred  task.     Sixty  of 
them  were  thus  employed  after  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pigny.    With  exhausting  toil  they  dug  deep   pits 
from  thirty  to  fifty  metres  long  in  the  frozen,  snow- 
covered  ground,  and  in  these  they  reverently  laid 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  in  their  uniforms,  just  as 
they   had    fallen.     Six    hundred    and    eighty-five 
soldiers  and  officers  were  thus  buried.    It  was  night, 
and  the  work  had  to  be  done  by  the  flickering  light 
of    torches.      Soon    after   midnight    the    Prussian 
officers  who  were  superintending  the  interment  of 
their  own  dead,  gave  notice  that  the  armistice  was 
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about  to  end.  Lime  was  thrown  into  the  pits,  they 
were  hastily  filled  in,  and  the  falling  snow  spread 
its  pure  winding-sheet  over  them. 

When  all  was  finished,  the  Brothers  brought  a 
large  black  wooden  cross,  and  planted  it  upon  the 
grave ;  they  then  knelt  down,  and  said  the  "  De 
profundis."  Even  the  Prussian  officers  were  moved. 
"We  have  seen  nothing  like  it  before,"  said  one  of 
them.  "  Except  the  Grey  Sisters,"  replied  another, 
in  a  voice  which  expressed  the  deepest  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  horrors  of  disease  accompanied  those  of 
war;  small-pox  and  fever  raged  fearfully  in  some 
places,  and  the  nursing  of  the  sick  called  for  as 
great  devotion  as  the  care  of  the  wounded,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead.  Cases  of  virulent  small-pox, 
which  were  given  up  by  the  medical  men  as  being 
past  all  possibility  of  recovery,  were  saved  by  the 
devoted  and  unremitting  attention  of  the  Brothers. 
"  I  would  not  do  that  for  a  hundred  francs  an  hour," 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  soldier,  as  he  watched  the 
tender,  unflinching  handling  of  a  patient  in  the 
most  repulsive  form  of  that  loathsome  disease. 
"No  more  would  I,"  replied  the  Brother  infirmarian, 
"  nor  for  a  million  ;  but  I  would  do  it  with  pleasure 
for  the  love  of  God."  The  poor  invalid,  who  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  doctors  to  be  already  in 
such  a  state  of  decomposition  that  in  twelve  hours 
he  must  be  dead,  recovered,  and  lived  to  thank  the 
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Brother  to  whose  unselfish  devotion  he  owed  his 
life. 

It  was  not  in  and  around  Paris  alone  that  the 
disciples  of  the  Venerable  De  la  Salle  exhibited  such 
wonderful  courage,  devotion,  and  charity  ;  all  over 
France  it  was  the  same.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  the  end,  throughout  all  the  Provinces, 
wherever  there  was  bloodshed  or  pestilence,  they 
were  found,  ministering  to  the  suffering  ;  and  one 
remarkable  fact  must  not  be  omitted,  namely,  that 
this  service  was  rendered  by  them  without  any 
neglect  of  their  own  proper  work.  They  did  not 
desert  their  schools,  that  they  might  wait  upon  the 
sick  and  wounded  ;  the  schools  went  on  regularly  ; 
all  through  the  siege  of  Paris  they  were  never  closed. 
The  Brothers  seemed  to  multiply  themselves  ;  they 
sufficed  for  all— for  the  school,  the  hospital,  and  the 
battle-field.  Each  took  his  turn  ;  one  day  in  the 
school,  the  next  under  fire. 

To  the  horrors  of  the  siege  succeeded  the  far 
worse  horrors  of  the  Commune.  The  Superior  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  seems  to  have  foreseen  what 
was  coming,  for  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
dispersing  all  the  Novices  before  the  18th  of  March, 
1 87 1.  He  had  a  presentiment  that  Paris  was  going 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  worse  enemies  than  the 
Prussians — enemies  of  all  civilization  and  all  religion. 
The  truly  satanic  spirit  which  actuated  them  was 
plainly  revealed  by  the  words  of  one  of  their  leaders, 
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Raoul  Rigault :  "  As  long  as  there  shall  be  a  single 
individual  who  pronounces  the  name  of  God,  all 
will  yet  remain  to  be  done  ;  there  will  always  be 
shots  to  be  fired."  This  was  their  fearful  pro- 
gramme, and  during  the  two  months  that  their 
power  lasted,  they  did  their  utmost  to  carry  it  out. 
Their  profession  of  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
people  ought  to  have  produced  some  feeling  of 
respect  towards  the  Brothers,  whose  whole  life  was 
consecrated  to  the  good  of  the  working  classes  ; 
and  the  services  they  had  rendered  on  the  battle- 
fields and  in  the  hospitals,  might  have  been  expected 
to  win  for  them  protection  at  least,  if  not  gratitude. 
But  they  were  Christians  ;  and  this  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Communists  was  an  unpardonable  offence.  The 
Brothers  were  willing  and  ready  to  have  nursed  the 
victims  of  this  horrible  insurrection,  as  they  had 
done  the  soldiers,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  do 
so ;  the  Communists  preferred  that  their  wounded 
should  be  left  without  assistance,  rather  than  they 
should  be  attended  by  them.  Members  of  religious 
orders  and  all  the  clergy  were  hateful  in  their  eyes, 
as  foul  things  of  which  it  was  their  business  to  rid 
the  world.  Two  laws  were  made  to  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  this  business.  By  the  first,  all 
the  property  of  religious  bodies  was  confiscated  to 
the  State  ;  and  by  the  other,  every  able-bodied 
citizen  from  nineteen  to  forty  years  of  age  was 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army. 
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After  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  and  several  of 
the  clergy,  information  reached  the  Brothers,  that 
their  Superior  was  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
and  would  shortly  be  arrested.  Upon  this,  they 
entreated  him  to  escape  while  he  could,  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  his  assistants  and  the  heads  of 
the  Community,  he  left  Paris  to  visit  some  of  their 
houses  in  the  country.  The  next  day  a  commissary 
from  the  Commune  with  forty  of  the  National  Guard 
entered  the  mother  house,  carried  away  all  the 
money  they  could  find,  and  some  of  the  altar  plate  ; 
and  finding  that  the  Superior  had  escaped,  they 
seized  the  next  in  authority,  the  Frere  Calixte,  and 
took  him  to  the  Prefecture  ;  but  before  long  he  was 
set  at  liberty.  By  the  goodwill  and  helpful  con- 
trivance of  several  of  the  well-disposed  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  a  great  many  of  the  Brothers  who  were  of 
the  age  for  military  service  escaped.  After  a  time 
the  Communists  became  suspicious,  and  watched 
them  more  closely,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  of  them 
were  arrested  at  the  stations,  or  at  the  gates  of  the 
town  as  they  were  trying  to  make  their  escape. 
Some  were  released,  but  twenty-six  were  imprisoned 
as  hostages. 

Their  schools,  which  had  gone  on  all  through  the 
sieo-e,  were  forcibly  closed,  all  accept  Saint  Nicolas 
which,  wonderful  to  relate,  went  on  as  usual,  and 
through  the  worst  of  the  time,  had  three  hundred 
scholars,    and    thirty    Brothers   in    charge.      The 
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mother  house  of  the  Institute  was  taken  possession 

of  as  a  hospital,  and  fitted  up  with  four  hundred 

beds,  and  at  first  the  Brothers  hoped  to.  be  allowed 

to  act  as  infirmarians  to  the  wounded  in  their  own 

house.     But  just  as  they  were  about  to  begin,  an 

order  was  issued  by  the  committee  of  public  safety, 

to  the  effect  that  not  one  of  the  Brothers  was  to 

remain   in    the   house,  under    pain   of   arrest    and 

imprisonment. 

"  It  was  then,"  wrote  Frere  Philippe,  "that  our  dear  assis- 
tant Brothers,  and  the  others  who  had  remained  till  that 
moment  at  the  post  of  danger,  as  well  as  our  sick  and  aged, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  leave  our  house,  which  could, 
alas  !  no  longer  be  called  a  mother  house,  but  rather  a 
widowed  house,  and  during  five  or  six  days,  a  house  of  woe 
and  death." 

After  a  week  of  bloodshed  and  deadly  strife,  the 
insurgents  began  to  give  way,  and  the  Brothers 
were  able  again  to  get  possession  of  their  mother 
house  and  other  establishments.  Those  who  had 
left  Paris  began  to  return,  but  the  imprisoned  ones 
were  still  in  the  dungeons  of  Mazas.  The  saintly 
Archbishop  and  the  revered  Cure  of  the  Madeleine, 
with  others  of  the  clergy,  had  been  murdered,  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  insurgents  to  shoot  all 
their  prisoners,  and  thus  to  renew  in  1871  the 
.massacres  of  1792. 

But  this  second  reign  of  terror  was  drawing  to 
an  end.  On  Thursday,  the  25th  of  May,  the  army 
of  deliverance  broke  through  the  barricades,  and  as 
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the  firing  thickened  round  Mazas  the  gaolers  opened 
the  prison  doors,  and  set  free  from  four  to  five 
hundred  prisoners.  Amongst  them  were  the 
Brothers  who  had  been  seized.  But  fresh  perils 
awaited  them.  They  found  themselves  entangled  in 
the  lines  of  the  insurgents,  and  were  forced  to  work 
at  the  barricades  till  they  could  find  opportunity  to 
escape,  either  under  cover  of  the  shades  of  night,  or 
in  some  other  way  eluding  the  vigilance  of  their 
enemies.  While  thus  engaged,  one  of  them  was 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  and  died  on 
the  spot.  The  rest  escaped  ;  some  reached  the 
mother  house  on  Friday,  others  on  Saturday,  and 
two  not  till  Sunday  afternoon  ;  they  had  been 
forcibly  detained  by  the  insurgents.  When  the 
victorious  army  surrounded  and  disarmed  the 
rebels,  they  were  fettered  and  chained  together  in 
sets  of  five,  and  taken  before  a  council  of  war,  sitting 
at  La  Roquette.  The  two  poor  Brothers  had  been 
chained  to  three  insurgents  ;  they  had  been  present 
at  the  examination  of  those  who  preceded  them, 
and  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  a  great  number. 
After  three  hours  of  anxious  expectation,  their  turn 
came.  When  examined,  they  told  their  story  :  that 
they  were  Christian  Brothers,  who  had  been  let  out 
of  prison  three  days  before,  but  that  it  had  been 
impossible  for  them  to  escape  from  the  insurgents. 
The  council,  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  their 
statement,  gave  them  a  free  pass,  and  they  returned 
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to  the  mother  house,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
with  the  terrible  emotions  caused  by  all  they  had 
gone  through. 

As  soon  as  the  insurrection  had  been  put  down, 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  Government  for  the 
reopening  of  all  places  of  public  instruction.  The 
conclusion  must  be  given  in  the  Superior's  own 
words : — 

"  As  soon  as  our  Brothers  who  had  fled  from  Paris  were 
made  aware  of  this  order,  they  made  haste  to  return  ;  they 
forgot  all  they  had  suffered,  and  only  thought  of  the  good 
which  they  might  now  do  ;  and  at  the  moment  in  which  I 
write,  we  are  again  in  possession  of  our  Communities  and  our 
schools,  and  at  liberty  to  accomplish  the  work  which  is  the 
end  and  object  of  our  vocation,  and  which,  now  more  than 
ever,  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  regeneration  .of 
society. 

"  I  returned  to  Paris  on  the  9U1  of  June.  I  cannot  express 
the  shock  which  I  experienced  when  I  saw  this  unhappy 
city,  whose  most  beautiful  monuments  and  such  a  great 
number  of  houses  are  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  Neither 
can  I  describe  what  I  felt  when  I  crossed  the  threshold  of 
our  mother  house,  and  found  there  only  Brothers,  who  threw 
themselves  into  my  arms,  and  with  me  shed  tears  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  joy. 

"  As  it  was  the  hour  for  the  Benediction  Service,  we  went 
and  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  our  Divine  Saviour,  laying  our- 
selves low  under  His  gracious  hand,  and  thanking  Him  with 
all  the  overflowing  fulness  of  our  hearts  for  the  Providential 
protection  which  He  had  granted  to  us.  After  Benediction, 
the  Psalm,  '  Ecce  quam  bonum,'  was  chanted.  How  affect- 
ing it  was  to  hear  under  such  circumstances  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  '  Behold,  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing 
it  is,  brethren,  to  dwell  together  in  unity.'" 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

1871-1883. 

BEFORE  many  days  had  passed,  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  were  opened  again,  and  their 
various  works  were  in  operation,  as  before  the  war. 
The  Superior,  who  looked  upon  all  their  sufferings 
and  trials  as  calls  from  God  to  fresh  energy  and 
deeper  devotion,  infused  his  own  holy  zeal  into  the 
members  of  the  Institute  ;  and  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  January,  1874,  he  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  ranks  of  his  beloved  Community 
recruited  by  the  admission  of  fifty-four  postulants, 
who  received  the  habit  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1873. 

The  next  five  years  were  a  time  of  peace.  The 
Brothers  were  allowed  to  carry  on  their  good 
works  without  molestation,  and  in  1878  their 
numbers  had  increased  to  11,640;  they  had  1249 
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establishments,  and  the  number  of  their  scholars 
was  390,607.* 

The  character  of  the  education  given  in  their 
schools  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  facts. 
For  the  last  forty  years  a  certain  number  of  exhi- 
bitions or  scholarships  (bourses)  have  been  offered 
by  the  city  of  Paris  for  competition  amongst  the 
scholars  of  elementary  or  primary  schools,  which 
give  to  the  successful  candidates  a  right  of  free 
education  in  the  higher  class  schools  (ecole  primaire 
superieure)  in  the  Chaptal  College,  or  in  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Trades.  The  number  of  scholarships 
which  are  offered  varies.  In  1848  there  were 
twenty-nine;  in  1 871,  fifty;  in  1874,  eighty;  and 
in  1877  the  number  was  raised  to  one  hundred. 
Competition  is  open  f  to  the  pupils  of  all  elemen- 
tary schools,  whether  taught  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  or  by  lay  teachers  of  no  religious  order 
or  society. 

The  result,  taking  the  thirty  years  from  1847  to 
1877,  has  been  that  of  1445  exhibitions  gained  by 
scholars,  1148  have  been  won  by  boys  from  the 
Christian  schools,  and  297  by  those  from  other 
schools.  Or  to  take  the  last  seven  years  of  that 
period,  during  which  every  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Government,  at  a  lavish  outlay,  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  secular  schools,   the  results, 

*  Le  General  Baron  Ambert,  "  Les  Freres,"  etc. 

t  It  was  when  these  words  were  written  ;  it  is  no  longer. 
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though  the  numbers  are  not  quite  so  dispro- 
portioned,  yet  show  a  marked  superiority  in  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Out  of  490 
exhibitions,  364  have  been  adjudged  to  their  pupils, 
and  126  to  those  of  the  secular  schools. 
The  subjects  of  examination  are — 

1.  Moral  and  religious  instruction. 

2.  Spelling,  and  writing  from  dictation. 

3.  Arithmetic  and  geometry. 

4.  History  of  France. 

5.  Geography,  general,  and  special  of  France. 

6.  Geometrical  drawing. 

7.  Freehand  drawing. 

8.  Writing. 

9.  Singing. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  examination  papers 
and  questions  till  the  day  of  trial,  and  no  names 
of  competitors  are  given  ;  they  are  only  distin- 
guished by  numbers.  The  judges  are  a  committee 
nominated  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  ;  their  dis- 
position would  be  all  on  the  side  of  favouring  the 
secular  schools  as  much  as  possible.  Any  doubt 
which  might  be  entertained  on  this  point  has  been 
effectually  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that  within  the 
last  few  months  the  scholars  from  the  Christian 
schools  have  been  forbidden  any  more  to  compete 
with  the  others.  Their  successes  made  the  supe- 
riority of  the  teaching  too  manifest;  it  must  be 
kept  out  of  sight. 
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The  enemies  of  religious  instruction  have  ob- 
jected that  these  examinations  are  not  a  fair  test 
of  the  education  given  in  the  Brothers'  schools, 
because  the  competition  for  prizes  is  limited  to  a 
few  select  pupils  from  the  advanced  classes  of  the 
school,  and  the  other  children  are  neglected  in 
order  to  work  up  these  head  boys. 

This  accusation  can  best  be  answered  in  the 
words  of  M.  Greard,  Inspector  of  the  University, 
and  director  of  primary  education.     He  says — 

"  If  the  competition  for  exhibitions  is  the  test  of  the  select, 
the  examination  for  certificates  is  the  test  of  the  average. 
In  this  case  the  teacher  has  to  bring  the  largest  possible 
number  of  scholars  up  to  the  level  of  that  amount  of  general 
knowledge  which  should  be  the  acquisition  of  every  child 
who  has  attended  school  regularly.  There  is  no  special 
preparation  ;  it  is  by  a  natural  process  of  gradual  advance, 
without  any  particular  effort  beyond  the  regular  application 
of  each  day,  that  the  children  attain  to  the  certificate,  which 
is  the  crowning  point  of  their  school  work.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  by  steady  daily  teaching  that  masters  can  secure  this 
success." 

Judged  by  this  test,  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  are  found  to  take  a  much  higher  place 
than  the  Government  schools.  The  average  number 
of  certificates  obtained  by  their  pupils,  from  the 
year  1869  to  1878,  has  been  every  year  little  short 
.  of  double  the  number  obtained  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Government  schools. 

And  surely  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be 
so ;  rather  it  is  what  we  should  expect,  that  men 
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who  are  wholly  devoted  to  their  work,  and  whose 
Community  life  relieves  them  of  all  distractions, 
should  themselves  attain  to  a  higher  perfection  in 
their  art  than  those  who  have  the  cares  of  family 
life  upon  them,  and  whose  minds  are  disturbed  by 
all  those  petty  daily  anxieties  which  must  needs 
beset  the  father  of  a  family,  and  which  often  cause 
more  distraction  than  greater  and  more  important 
matters. 

Rising,  as  their  rule  requires,  at  half-past  four, 
they  have  heard  Mass,  performed  their  private 
devotions,  breakfasted,  and  had  an  hour  or  more 
for  study  before  they  begin  school.  As  they  never 
live  alone,  the  housekeeping  and  cooking  are  allotted 
to  one  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  those  whose  office  it  is,  see  to  the  pro- 
visions and  keep  the  accounts.  The  others  have 
no  concern  with  these  matters  ;  they  have,  therefore, 
nothing  to  disturb  their  studies  and  devotions,  and 
when  the  hour  for  recreation  comes,  they  are  free 
to  enjoy  it,  undistracted  by  home  worries  or  by 
home  joys. 

And  besides  this,  there  is  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency derived  from  corporate  and  united  action. 
All  individual  personality  is  abandoned  when  one 
joins  the  Institute.  He  even  parts  with  his  name, 
and  with  it  of  course  all  desire  for  renown,  all 
selfish  interest  even  in  the  success  of  his  work,  is 
given    up.       Each    one   is   but   a   unit    in    a   well 
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organized  army.  At  the  command  of  his  Superior 
he  goes  to  a  place  ;  by  the  same  authority  he  is 
recalled  ;  wherever  he  is  he  does  the  work  assigned 
to  him  "with  his  might."  The  vow  of  obedience 
ensures  perfect  subordination,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  spirit  of  a  true  fraternity  and  equality 
is  maintained  amongst  them.  The  young  Novice, 
who  has  charge  of  the  cooking  and  household  work 
for  his  two  companions  in  a  distant  department  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Superior  who,  at  his  desk  in  Paris,  holds  all  the 
threads  of  the  vast  Community,  and  commands  an 
organized  army  over  the  whole  of  France  and 
beyond  it,  both  wear  a  mantle  of  the  same  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  and  a  hat  of  the  same  felt,  and 
address  one  another  as  "  My  Brother." 

When  to  these  natural  causes  we  add  the  super- 
natural, we  shall  no  longer  be  inclined  to  wonder 
at  their  success.  A  true  Christain  Brother,  one 
who  has  really  attained,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to 
the  type  set  before  him  by  the  venerable  founder 
of  the  Institute,  does  all  his  work  in  a  supernatural 
spirit — that  is  to  say,  in  a  spirit  of  love.  By  the 
grace  of  a  spiritual  paternity  he  has  a  father's 
tenderness  for  the  children  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  he  wins  their  love  simply  by  loving  them.  He 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  them,  he  takes  part  in 
their  work,  in  their  play,  and  in  their  prayers  ;  and 
love  begets  love  in  all,  but  especially  in  the  fresh 
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young  heart  of  childhood.  The  heart  of  a  child  who 
is  sure  of  being  loved,  is  quite  sure  to  love  again  ; 
and  who  does  not  know  how  much  more  readily 
children  receive  and  appropriate  instruction  from 
one  whom  they  love,  than  from  one  whom  they  only 
fear  ?     And,  to  quote  the  words  of  another,* — 

"  If  you  ask  (the  Christian  Brother)  whence  he  has  derived 
this  feeling,  at  once  so  grave  and  so  sweet  (towards  the 
little  ones  who  must  perpetually  try  his  patience),  he  will  tell 
you,  that  he  has  heard  in  the  secret  depths  of  his  heart  the 
voice  of  his  own  Master,  saying,  '  These  children  are  dear 
to  Me  ;  be  a  father,  and  more  than  a  father,  to  them.  Watch 
over  them  tenderly,  be  just  and  kind.  If  thy  heart  is  not  large 
enough  to  embrace  them,  I  will  enlarge  it  after  the  pattern 
of  My  own  :  if  these  young  creatures  are  docile  and  obedient, 
bless  Me  for  it :  if  they  are  fro  ward,  call  upon  Me  for  help  : 
if  they  weary  thee,  I  will  be  thy  Consolation  :  if  thou  sink 
under  the  burden,  I  will  be  thy  Reward." 


The  slight  sketch  which  has  been  here  attempted 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  venerable  founder 
of  the  Institute  of  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes, 
and  of  the  subsequent  history  of  his  Society,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  some  kind  of  answer  to  the  question 
who,  and  what  manner  of  men  they  are,  out  of  whose 
hands  the  anti-clerical  party  in  France  have  done 
what  they  could  to  take  the  education  of  the  young. 

They  have  done  what  they  could — that  is  to  say, 

*  M.  Chesnelong,  "L'Education  Chretienne  et  l'Ecole  sans  Dieu." 
Discours  prononce  le  15  April,  1879. 
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they  have  driven  them  from  their  schools  ;  they 
have  withdrawn  from  them  all  public  support  ; 
they  have  laid  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
an  enormous  additional  burden  to  pay  the  new 
schoolmasters,  who  instead  of  the  800  or  1000 
francs  which  sufficed  for  the  Brothers,  require 
1500  or  2000,  not  to  speak  of  other  sums  lavishly 
expended  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  Government 
schools  as  effective  as  the  Christian  schools,  and 
more  attractive  to  the  people.* 

But  they  have  not  succeeded  in  their  attempt  ; 
they  have  not  persuaded  the  Catholic  fathers  and 
mothers  of  France  that  a  Godless  education  is  better 
for  their  children  than  a  religious  one.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  take  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  Before  they  began  the  process  which 
they  are  pleased  to  call  "  laicization  "  (an  uncouth 
word,  and  one  against  which  the  faithful  laity  of 
France  may  well  protest,  as  they  do),  there  were 
50,000  children  under  instruction  in  the  Christian 
schools  of  Paris  ;  now  there  are  60,000 !  A  noble 
effort  has  been  made,  and  all  classes  have  combined, 
to  raise  a  sum  of  ten  million  francs,  to  supply 
Christian  schools  to  those  who  desire  a  religious 
education  for  their  children  ;  8,000,000  have  been 

*  Half  a  million  is  spent  annually  on  the  fourneaux  alimentaires, 
or  bake  houses,  which  supply  food  for  the  children  who  attend  the 
Government  schools.     See  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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subscribed,  2,000,000  borrowed.     One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  Christian  schools  had  been  laicized  or 
un-Christianized,  and  their  place  had  to  be  supplied. 
Sites  had  to  be  found  and  secured,  and   schools 
built,  or  houses  purchased  and  adapted.     It  was 
an  enormous  undertaking,   and   one  that   pressed 
severely    upon    those   who   were  already   heavily 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  anti-Christian  schools  ; 
and  it  could  only  be  carried  through  by  the  cordial 
and  united  action  of  all  who  felt  the  vital  import- 
ance of  the  crisis.     This  cordial  and  united  action 
there   has  been.      All  classes   have    joined  in    it, 
from  the  wealthy  who  have  given  largely  out  of 
their   abundance,  to   the  working  men   who  have 
given    their    labour   for    nothing,    and    the    con- 
tractors who  have  refused  all   profit  on  their  con- 
tracts.    A  worthy  couple  offered  6000  francs,  the 
savings   of  a  life  of  industry  and  economy  ;  and 
when  it  was  suggested  to  them  to  reserve  a  part 
for  their  own   use,  they  refused,  saying,  "  We  have 
no  children  and  cannot  now  hope  to   have    any: 
take  it,  we  are  not  too  old  to  work."     A  small  baker 
wrote  to  the  Brother  in  charge  of  a  school,  "  I  have 
the  honour  to  offer  you  from  July  1  to  October  31, 
1879,  as  much  bread  as  you  want,  at  any  price  you 
choose   to   give.     I    am    an     old    scholar   of    the 
Brothers,  and  I  feel  all  the  ingratitude  there  is  in 
the   proceedings   which   have  been   taken    against 
you."     And  a  butcher  wrote,  "  I  offer  you  15  kilos. 
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of  meat  a  week  ;  I  think  you  will  not  refuse  to 
accept  this  offering,  which  is  made  with  sincere 
good  will." 

Without  such  hearty  co-operation,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  have  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time  all  that  has  been  done.  And  as  fast  as 
the  schools  were  ready  they  have  been  filled.  The 
last  reports  state  that  applications  for  admission  are 
made  by  thousands  ;  at  Saint  Nicolas  alone  one 
hundred  and  sixty  have  been  refused  in  one  day.* 

A  poor  working  man  came  up  from  the  country, 
early  in  the  present  year,  with  his  wife  and  eight 
children,  in  search  of  employment,  and  settled  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  He  was  taken  on  at 
some  glass  works,  at  three  francs  a  day.  After 
his  first  day's  work  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  go 
in  the  evening  and  get  his  children's  names  entered 
on  the  roll  of  the  Brothers'  school.  As  usual,  there 
was  not  room  for  them  ;  it  should  be  said  that  he 
wanted  to  have  five  taken  in  at  once.  The  Frere 
Directeur  was  touched  by  the  sight  of  his  evident 
great  poverty,  and  said  to  him,  "You  had  better  go 
to  the  Government  school  (ecole  communale)  ;  you 
will  have  help  from  the  Poor  Relief  Office  (bureau 
de  bienfaisance) ;  your  children  will  have  their 
school  books  provided  gratis,  and  will  be  fed  at  the 
school  '  cantine.'      These  are  advantages  which  we 

*  "  Compte  rendu  de  l'GEuvre  Diocesaine  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes 
libres."     Rapport  de  M.  Denys  Cochin,  1883. 
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are  too  poor  to  give  you,  and  we  do  not  like  that 
you  should  miss  them." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  told,  and  entered  his 
children's  names  at  the  Government  school.  But 
at  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  he  knocked  again 
at  the  door  of  the  Christian  school.  "  Mon  Frere," 
he  said,  "  you  must  take  in  my  children.  My  wife 
says  that  in  that  other  school  they  don't  teach 
them  to  pray  to  God. — Can  this  be  possible? — 
And  she  says  too,  that  I  must  not  come  home 
to-night,  till  I  have  taken  the  children  away  from 
such  a  school  as  that.  She  is  right,  mon  Frere  ;  so 
do  receive  them."  Somehow  or  other  place  was 
found  for  the  five  little  ones,  whose  mother  in  her 
deep  poverty  gave  up  the  worldly  helps  offered 
her,  that  they  might  be  taught  "  to  pray  to  God." 
Simple  words,  and  few,  but  pregnant  with  a  great 
truth,  the  expression  of  a  great  need,  the  great  need 
of  humanity,  the  need  of  God  ;  a  need  which  makes 
itself  felt,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  every  soul 
of  man,  where  it  has  not  been  wilfully  smothered 
and  crushed  out  (if  indeed  it  can  be  smothered  and 
crushed  out)  ;  a  need,  the  conviction  of  which  drew 
from  Victor  Hugo  these  striking  words,  in  a  speech 
in  the  education  debate  of  1850  : — 

"  Far  from  wishing  to  forbid  religious  instruction,  it  is,  to 
my  mind,  more  necessary  to-day  than  it  ever  has  been  ;  in 
proportion  to  man's  growth  is  his  need  of  faith.  The 
tendency  to  make  this  life  everything  is  the  misfortune  of 
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our  times.  If  earthly  life,  material  life,  is  made  the  only 
end  and  aim  of  man,  all  his  miseries  are  aggravated  by  the 
negation  in  which  they  end ;  to  the  load  which  weighs 
down  the  unfortunate,  is  added  the  insupportable  burden 
of  nothingness  ;  and  that  which  by  the  ordinance  of  God 
is  only  suffering,  becomes  despair.  .  .  .  Hence  arise  deep 
social  convulsions.  I  desire,  with  an  inexpressible  desire,  to 
ameliorate  the  material  lot  of  those  who  suffer,  .  .  .  but  the 
first  amelioration  is  to  give  them  hope.  .  .  .  How  do  finite 
miseries  diminish,  when  there  is  mingled  with  them  an 
infinite  hope  ! 

"  Let  us  say  it  out  :  death  is  a  restitution.  God  is  the  end 
of  all  things,  let  us  never  forget  it,  and  let  us  teach  it  to  all  ; 
there  would  be  no  dignity  in  life,  life  would  not  be  worth  the 
trouble,  if  death  were  an  end  of  everything. 

"  That  which  alleviates  suffering,  sanctifies  labour,  makes 
man  good,  brave,  wise,  patient  and  strong,  is  to  have  before 
him  the  perpetual  vision  of  another  world,  shining  through 
the  dark  clouds  of  this  life." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  little  work  to  enter 
further  into  the  religious  or  political  aspects  of 
this  deeply  interesting  question.  The  book  was 
undertaken,  at  the  request  of  a  revered  friend,  with 
the  object  of  making  English  readers  better  ac- 
quainted than  they  commonly  are  with  the  great 
work  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  with  the  life 
and  character  of  their  venerable  founder.  Its  object 
will  be  more  than  fulfilled  if,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
should  be  the  means  of  kindling  or  deepening  in 
the  hearts  of  some  English  Christians  affectionate 
sympathy  for  our  brethren  in  France,  who  are  so 
bravely  fighting  the  battle  in  which  we  also   are 

T  3 
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engaged,  and  of  impressing  upon  some  minds  the 
lessons  which  may  be  learned  from  their  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  true,  the  conflict  has  not  yet  closed  in 
upon  us  as  it  has  upon  them  ;  not  yet — but  signs 
are  not  wanting  of  the  same  anti-Christian  spirit 
among  us,  the  same  hatred  of  everything  which 
witnesses  to  a  faith  in  the  Unseen.  It  may  be  kept 
under  for  a  time,  but  it  is  growing  bolder  and  more 
encroaching  year  by  year,  and  making  visible 
advance.  To  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  it  seems  as  if  the  outworks  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Faith  were  being  one  by  one  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  Who  can  say  how  soon  a  desperate 
attack  may  be  made  upon  the  citadel  itself,  and  we 
may  find  ourselves,  as  the  faithful  in  France  now 
are,  fighting  a  life  and  death  battle  in  defence  of 
all  that  is  most  sacred,  most  dear,  and  most  precious 
to  us  ? 

One  thing  we  know,  viz.  that  peace  there  can 
never  be  ;  the  mode  of  attack  may  vary,  and  the 
fiercest  assaults  may  be  made  now  in  one  part  of 
the  Christian  camp,  now  in  another,  but  peace  we 
must  not  look  for.  It  is  our  Captain's  own  word, 
"I  am  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." 
Would  that  the  attacks  of  the  common  enemy  might 
draw  together,  in  visible  as  well  as  invisible  unity, 
those  whose  cause  is  the  same  ;  that  all  who  are  on 
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the  side  of  Christ  against  anti-Christ,  of  faith  against 
unfaith,  of  the  Church  against  the  world,  might 
yet  join  hands,  and  own  each  other  as  "  Christian 
Brothers."  Then  should  we  "be  like  unto  them 
that  dream  "  ;  then,  however  sorely  the  battle  might 
rage,  our  heart  would  be  "  filled  with  laughter,  and 
our  tongue  with  joy";  then  should  it  be  "said 
among  the  heathen,  the  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  them." 

And  if  we  dare  not  hope  to  see  in  our  own  day 
the  realization  of  this  "  dream,"  let  us  the  rather 
strive,  each  in  the  place  assigned  to  us  by  Provi- 
dence, to  meet  the  evils  of  our  times,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  following  words — words  so  full  of  charity 
and  wisdom  that  in  them  we  seem  to  "hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter."  They  are  given 
here  without  their  author's  knowledge,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  he  would  willingly  have  granted 
permission  to  do  so,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
charity,  and  that  he  will  not  feel  it  an  unjustifiable 
breach  of  confidence  when  he  reads  his  own  private 
letter  as  the  concluding  words  of  the  little  book 
which  owes  so  much  to  him  in  other  ways. 

"  We  must  not  be  altogether  surprised  at  that  which  is 
going  on  in  France,  in  England,  in  Europe,  to  a  certain 
extent  everywhere.  It  is,  under  a  somewhat  new  form,  the 
eternal  strife  between  good  and  evil.  Nothing  can  heal  the 
wounds  of  our  time  but  charity  and  devotion  j  and,  speaki?ig 
generally,  it  is  only  the  Christian  religion  which  has,  in  its 
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divinity,  sufficient  resources  to  bring  devotion  into  contact 
with  the  needs  of  suffering  humanity.  .  .  .  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  envy  and  hatred,  because  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  suffering ;  and  suffering  is  always  an 
evil  counsellor.  But  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing, a  great  deal  of  prejudice,  a  great  deal  of  ignorance. 
We  must  each  of  us,  in  our  own  sphere,  endeavour  to  dispel 
the  latter,  a?id  to  soothe  the  former.  If  we  can  win  but  one 
soul  to  a  healthier  and  truer  view  of  things,  our  time  and 
pains  will  not  be  thrown  away." 


Note  to  page  273. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  secular  schools  and 
those  taught  by  members  of  religious  orders  is  immense. 
It  is  evident  that  men  and  women  with  families  cannot 
live  as  cheaply  as  those  who  have  none;  neither  can 
they,  nor  would  they,  be  content  with  the  narrow  cell 
and  barely  necessary  furniture  which  is  all  that  is  provided 
for  a  Christian  Brother  or  a  Sister  oi  Charity.  Moreover, 
a  teacher  of  whatever  kind  may  fall  sick,  or  be  in  other 
ways  incapacitated,  and  his  or  her  place  may  have  to  be 
supplied.  In  the  case  of  a  religious  Order  this  is  no 
expense;  a  Brother  or  a  Sister  steps  at  once  into  the 
vacant  place,  and  all  goes  on  as  usual.  In  the  case  of 
lay  teachers  a  substitute  has  to  be  found  and  paid  for, 
and  the  rate  of  payment  is  far  higher  than  what  is  allowed 
for  members  of  religious  Communities. 

In  the  town  of  Lille,  where  the  change  was  made  some 
years  earlier  than  at  Paris,  the  boys'  schools  were,  ten 
years  ago,  taught  by  75  Christian  Brothers,  for  each  of 
whom  a  sum  of  800  francs  was  allowed,  making  altogether 
60,000  francs  a  year.    This  sum  covered  all  the  expenses. 
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Now,  instead  of  75  Brothers,  there  are  65  schoolmasters, 
who  are  assisted  by  sundry  professors  at  very  high 
salaries,  and  for  whose  recreation  a  club  is  provided. 
The  whole  expense  may  be  reckoned  under  the  following 
heads : — 

Francs. 
Salaries  of  masters  and  assistants  ...         ...     113, 775 

,,  professors  for  the  boys 

,,  ,,         for  adults 

,,  drawing  masters  for  boys 


for  adults 
Maintenance  of  fabrics  and  club 


S,8oo 

10,000 

3,000 

4,5°o 
8,000 


158,075^ 
or  an  addition  of  98,000  francs  to  the  annual  cost  of 
the  boys'  schools  alone,  in  one  provincial  town. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  charge  for  primary  instruction  upon  the  public 
funds  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  in  1876,  before  the 
laicizing  had  begun,  was  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  francs, 
had  in  1882  risen  to  twenty-three  millions,  and  that  the 
Budget  for  primary  instruction  for  the  country  at  large,  ex- 
clusive of  Paris,  has  advanced  in  even  larger  proportion. 

The  estimates  which  passed  the  Chambers,  under  the 
head  of  "  Service  de  lTnstruction  publique,"  amounted 
in  1878  to  53,470,714  francs;  those  for  1883  were 
133,817,451.  Under  this  head  many  charges  are  included 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  primary  instruction ; 
those  strictly  belonging  to  our  subject  are  three  : — 

1.  Expenses  of  primary  instruction,  viz.  salaries,  school 

buildings,  encouragements  {e.g.  food  provided  for 
the  children,  at  a  cost  of  500,000  francs,  and  other 
inducements  to  attend  the  Government  schools). 

2.  Primary  instruction  of  adults. 

3.  Inspection  of  primary  schools. 

Comparing  the  estimates  for  these  three  heads  in  1878 
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with  those  for  1883,  we  find  the  following  results  (the 
figures  are  taken  from  the  "Journal  officiel  de  la 
Republique  Francaise  ")  : — 

1878.  1883. 

1.  20,370,200  78,620,200 

2.  4,739,916  4,615,116 

3.  1,889,297  2,265,297 


26,999,413  frs.  85,500,613  frs. 

It  may  be  urged  that  money  is  well  bestowed  on  the 
improvement  of  education,  and  that  all  should  be  ready 
to  bear  without  complaint  their  share  of  the  increased 
taxation  which  it  entails.  But  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  increased  expense  has  not  improved  the  education ; 
on  the  contrary,  putting  religion  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  the  less  costly  system,  judged  by  results,  has 
been  proved,  by  tests  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  to  be 
the  best ;  and  no  more  convincing  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  strong  feeling  which  exists  on  the  subject  than 
the  fact  that  such  large  sums  should  have  been  raised  for 
the  support  of  Christian  schools,  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  those  who  are  already  so  heavily  rated  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  which  they  repudiate,  and  a 
system  of  education  opposed  to  all  that  they  most  desire 
for  their  children. 

It  is  true  that  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question  is 
that  which  principally  influences  them,  probably  no  other 
motive  would  be  sufficient  for  such  a  sacrifice,  but  the 
hardship  of  their  case  is  surely  much  aggravated  by  the 
fact,  that  frcm  a  purely  secular  point  of  view  the  educa- 
tion for  which  they  are  forced  to  pay  so  dear,  whether 
they  use  it  or  not,  is  inferior  to  what  they  can  obtain 
in  Christian  schools.  Well  may  such  a  state  of  things 
call  forth  indignant  protests,  such  as  that  of  M.  Keller, 
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who,  in  an  eloquent  speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Diocesan  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Education 
in  Paris,  speaking  particularly  of  that  city,  exclaims, 
"  The  situation  as  at  present  is  intolerable.  Yes,  finan- 
cially it  is  intolerable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  masters 
and  workmen,  rich  and  poor,  should  have  to  pay  double 
the  former  amount  of  duty  on  their  labour,  on  their 
savings,  on  their  food,  for  a  system  of  teaching  which 
they  reject,  and  which  runs  counter  to  their  most  cherished 
sentiments,  and  that,  after  paying  twenty-three  millions 
for  the  lay  schools,  they  should  be  obliged  to  open  at 
their  own  cost  free  Christian  schools  for  their  children." 


THE   END, 


[NTED   BY  WILLIAM   CLOWES   AND   SONS,    LIMITED,   LONDON   AND    BECCLES. 
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A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and 
Answer.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  3^ 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Myth- 
ology and  Folk- Lore.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

COX,  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.,  M.A.,  Bart.,  and  JONES,  Eustace  Hinton.— 
Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Second 
Edition,  in  I  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

COX,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.—  Salvator  Mundi ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  all  Men  ?    Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5J. 

The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  expository. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 
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COX,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D. — continued. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.  With  a  Translation. 
Demy  Svo,  15^. 

The  Larger  Hope.     A  Sequel  to  "  Salvator  Mundi."     i6mo,  is. 

CRA  VEN,  Mrs.— A  Year's  Meditations.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CRAWFURD,  Oswald.—  Portugal,  Old  andNew.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CROZIER,   John  Seattle,  MB.— The  Religion  of  the  Future. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Cyclopaedia  of  Common  Things.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George 

W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.     With  500  Illustrations.     Third  Edition. 

Large  post  8vo,  "]s.  6d. 

DAVIDSON,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D.— Canon  of  the  Bible; 

Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations.     Third  and  Revised 
Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  $s. 

The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements 
of  Church  Creeds.     Small  crown  Svo,  3>.  6d. 

DAVIDSON,  Thomas. — The  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

DAWSON,  Geo.,  M.A.    Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Authentic  Gospel.  A  New  Volume  of  Sermons.  Edited 
by  George  St.  Clair.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Three  Books  of  God :  Nature,  History,  and  Scripture. 

Sermons  edited  by  George  St.  Clair.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DE  JONCOURT,  Madame  Marie.— Wholesome  Cookery.  Crown 
8vo,  y.  6d. 

DE  LONG,  Lieut.  Com.  G.  W.—  The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette. 
The  Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma 
De  Long.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood  and  stone.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     ~$6s. 

DESPREZ,  Phillip  S.,  B.D.— Daniel  and  John  ;  or,  the  Apocalypse 
of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.     Demy  8vo,  \2s. 

DOWDEN,  Edward,  LL.D. — Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his 
Mind  and  Art.     Sixth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  \2s. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  post  Svo,  6s. 
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DUFFIELD,  A.  J.— Don  Quixote  :  his  Critics  and  Commen- 
tators. With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  woi-ks  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  A  handy  book  for  general  readers. 
Crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

DU  MONCEL,  Count.— The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 
the  Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

EDGEWORTH,  F.  K— Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.  Demy'8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present 
Form.  In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro 
vincial  Law,  and  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

Education  Library.    Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  :— 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational 
Theories.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
3s.  6d. 

Old  Greek  Education.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.A. 
3j.  6d. 

School  Management.  Including  a  general  view  of  the  work 
of  Education,  Organization  and  Discipline.  By  Joseph  Landon. 
Second  Edition.     6s. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 
Parchment  Library  Edition,  6s.  ;  vellum,  p.  6d. 

ELSDALE,  Henry.— Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,  $s. 

ELYOT,  Sir  TAomas.—The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen 
Croft,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by  permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Hol- 
bein's Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle.  2  vols.  Fcap.  4to, 
SOs. 

Enoch  the  Prophet.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Trans- 
lation, with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Evolution  of 
Christianity."     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Eranus.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  Metres. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Crown 
8vo,  2S. 

EVANS,  Mark.— The  Story  of  Our  Father's  Love,  told  to 
Children.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 
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E  VANS,  Mark — continued. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  "Worship  for  House- 
hold Use,  compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

The  King's  Story-Book.  In  Three  Parts.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 
each. 

***  Parts  I.  and  II.  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps, 
now  ready. 

"Fan  Kwae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days  1825-1844. 

By  an  old  Resident.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

FLECKER,  Rev.  Eliezer.— Scripture  Onomatology.  Being  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions.     Crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

FLOREDICE,  W.  H—K  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  8vo,  $s. 

GARDINER,  Samuel  R.,  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  gs. 

GARDNER,  Dorsey.-Qua.tre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo.    A 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1815.     With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investigation 
of  Chapters  I.-IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter. 
Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

GENNA,  is.  —  Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some 
Chapters  on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.  Small  crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GEORGE,  Henry. — Progress  and  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  Js.  6d.  Also  a  Cheap  Edition.  Limp  cloth,  is.  6d.  Paper 
covers,  is. 

GIBSON,  James  Y.  —Journey  to  Parnassus.  Composed  by  Miguel 
be  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  into 
English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by.  Crown 
8vo,  12s. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith  and  others.     Medium  8vo,  lis. 

GLOVER,  F.,  M.A.—  Exempla  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book, 
with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

GOLDSMID,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  M.F.—Memoit  of. 
With  Portrait.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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GOODENOUGH,  Commodore  J.  G  —  Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel 
Engraved  Portrait.     Square  8vo,  $s. 

*#*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved 
Portrait.     Square  post  8vo,  14J. 

GOSSE,  Edmund  W.— Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe.  With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma 
Tadema.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  English  Poetry.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

GOULD,  Rev.  S.  Baring,  M. ^.—Germany,  Present  and  Past. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

GO  WAN,  Major  _  Walter  E.—K.  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar. 
(16th  Edition.)  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of 
Students  of  the  Russian  Language.     Demy  8vo,  6s. 

GO  WEE,  Lord  Ronald.  My  Reminiscences.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo,  30J. 

GRAHAM,  William,  M.A.—T:Yie  Greed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  Social.     Demy  8vo,  6s. 

GRLFFLTH,  Thomas,  A.M.— The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life :  a 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

GRIMLEY,  Rev.  H.  N.,  M.A.—  Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  "World,  and  the 
Divine  Humanity.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HAECKEL,  Prof.  Ernst.— The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals.  2  vols.  Third  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  32,$-. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  8vo,  32^. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     Post  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.    With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Half-Crown  Series  : — 

A  Lost  Love.    By  Anna  C.  Ogle  [Ashford  Owen]. 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 

An  Inland  Voyage.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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Half-Crown  Series — continued. 

Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  Von 

Moltke. 
English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 
London  Lyrics.    By  F.  Locker. 
Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  II. 

Baynes. 
HAWEIS,   Rev.   H.   R.,   M.A.— Current  Coin.     Materialism— The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 

— The  Sabbath.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  t,s. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.       Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.       Crown 
8vo,  5-r. 

Speech  in  Season.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.      Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

HAWKINS,   Edwards    Comerford.— Spirit    and    Form.       Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8vo,  6.r. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel— .Works.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  8vo,  7^.  6d.  each  volume. 

Vol.    I.    Twice-told  Tales. 

II.    Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,   and   The   Snow 

Image. 

IV.  The  Wonderbook,  Tanglewood  Tales,   and  Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V.    The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 
VI.     The  Marble  Faun.     [Transformation.] 

•JfH" 1  Our  Old  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 

IX.     American  Note-Books. 
X.     French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 
XI.    Septimius  Felton,  The  Dolliver  Romance,  Fanshawe, 
and,  in  an  Appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.    Tales  and   Essays,  and   other   Papers,  with   a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Hawthorne. 

HAYES,  A.  H,  Junr.—N&w  Colorado,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  9.?. 
HENNESSY,  Sir  John  Pope.—  Ralegh  in  Ireland.    With  his  Letters 

on  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.    Large  crown 

8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  10s.  bd. 
HENRY,  Philip.— Diaries  and  Letters  of.     Edited  by  Matthew 

Henry  Lee,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

HIDE,  Albert.— The  Age  to  Come.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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HIME,  Major  H  W.  Z.,  R.A.— Wagnerism  ".  A  Protest.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HINTON,  J.— Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait 
engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  %s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  ix. 

HOLTHAM,  E.  G.— Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.    Work, 

Travel,  and  Recreation.    With  three  maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  9^. 

HOOPER,  Mary.— -Little  Dinners :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion, 
and  Children.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Fifth  Edition,  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HOPKINS,  Ellice.— -Life  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved 
on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens. .  Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Work  amongst  Working  Men.  Fourth  edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

HOSPITALIER,  E.—  The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 

Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  2  vols. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  each  volume. 

Vol.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 

Vol.  II. — Telephone  :  Various  Applications  :  Electrical 
Transmission  of  Energy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  a  Layman.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3J.  6d. 

HUGHES,  Henry.— The  Redemption  of  the  World.  Crown  8vo, 
3.?.  6d. 

HUNTINGFORD,  Rev.  E.,  D.C.L.—  The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  8vo,  gs. 

HUTTON,  Arthur,  M.A.—The  Anglican  Ministry:  Its  Nature 
and  Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  With  a  Preface 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Newman.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

HUTTON,  Rev.  C.  F.~ Unconscious  Testimony  ;  or,  the  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scriptures. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

IM  THURN,  Everard  A-Among  the  Indians  of  British 
Guiana.  Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anthropologic,  from  the 
Interior  of  British  Guiana,  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo. 
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JENKINS,  E.,  and  RAYMOND,  J—  The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook,     Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JENKINS,  Rev.  R.  C,  M.A.—  The  Privilege  of  Peter,  and  the 
Claims  of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures, 
the  Councils,  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.  Fcap. 
Svo,  2s-  6d. 

JERVIS,  Rev.  W.  Henley.  — The  Gallican  Church  and  the 
Revolution.  A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
France,  from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution. 
Demy  8vo,  18s. 

JOEL,  L.—A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Ship- 
master's Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions 
Abroad.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal 
Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and 
Notarial  Acts.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

JOHNSTONE,  C.  R,  M.A.— Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe. 
Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

JOLLY,  William,  E.R.S.E.,  etc.— The  Life  of  John  Duncan, 
Scotch  "Weaver  and  Botanist.  With  Sketches  of  his 
Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,   with  etched  portrait,  9^. 

JONES,  C.  A.—  The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.  With  30 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JOYCE,  P.  W.,  LL.D.,  etc.— Old  Celtic  Romances.  Translated 
from  the  Gaelic.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

JOYNES,  J.  L.—  The  Adventures  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland. 
Second  edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

KAUFMANN,  Rev.  M.,  B.A.—  Socialism  :  its  Nature,  its   Dangers, 
and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo,  7.5-.  6d. 
Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

KAY,  Joseph.—  Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a.— Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition,  6s.  ;  or  vellum,  7s.  6d.  The  Red  Line  Edition, 
fcap.  8vo,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  The  Cabinet  Edition,  small  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  is.  ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  is.  6d.  The  Miniature 
Edition,  red  edges,  32mo,  is. 
*#*     All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT,  C. — Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata.  De  Summi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  As- 
sumptione  Epigramma.  In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.  Fcap. 
4to,  1 5  j. 
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KETTLE  WELL,  Rev.  S.—  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Life.  2  vols.  With  Frontispieces.  Demy  8vo, 
JOT. 

KIDD,  Joseph,  M.D.—The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

KINGSFORD,   Anna,    M.L>.—The   Perfect    Way    in    Diet.    A 

Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of 
our  Race.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

KINGSLEY,  Charles,  M. A.— Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and 
Vignettes  on  Wood.  Thirteenth  Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  12.S. 

***  Also  a  New  and  Condensed  Edition,  in  one  volume.     With 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

All  Saints5  Day,  and  other  Sermons.     Also  a  new  and  condensed 

Edition  in  one  volume,  with  Portrait.      Crown  8vo,  6s.      Edited 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  >]s.  6d. 

True  Words    for    Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Libraries.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

KNOX,  Alexander  A.—  The  New  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.    New  and  cheaper  edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

LAND  ON Joseph.  —School  Management ",  Including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LAURIE,  S.  S.—  The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

LEE,  Rev.  F.  G.,  D.C.L.— The  Other  World  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  i$s. 

Letters  from  a  Young  K migrant  in  Manitoba.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

LEWIS,  Edward  Dillon.— A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.     Demy  8vo,  lis. 

LILLIE,  Arthur,  M.R.A.S.—The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha. 
Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LINDSA  Y,  W.  Lauder,  M.D.— Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals  in 
Health  and  Disease.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  32J. 
Vol.  I.— Mind  in  Health.     Vol.  II.— Mind  in  Disease. 

LLOYD,  Walter.— The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.     Crown  8vo,  5.5-. 

LONSDALE,  Margaret.— Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LOWDER,  Charles.— A  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     With  Portrait.     3*.  6d. 
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LYTTON,  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord. — Life,   Letters   and   Literary 

Remains.    By  his  Son,  The  Earl  of  Lytton.    With  Portraits, 

Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.     Demy  8vo. 

[Vols.  I.  and  II.  just  ready. 
MACHIAVELLI,  Niccolb. — Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of 

Titus  Livius,     Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Ninian  Hill 

Thomson,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo,  12.5-. 

The  Prince.     Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.     Small 
crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  6s. 

MACKENZIE,  Alexander.— How  India  is  Governed.  Being  an 
Account  of  England's  Work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

MACNAUGHT,  Rev.  John.—  Coena  Domini  :  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent 
History.     Demy  8vo,  14^. 

MACWALTER,  Rev.  G.  S.— Life  of  Antonis  Rosmini  Serhati 
(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity).       2   vols.      Demy  8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  12s. 

MAGNUS,  ^j.— About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MAIRt  R.  S.,  M.D.,  E.R.C.S.E.— The  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in 
India,  relating  to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health. 
With  a  Supplement  on  the  Management  of  Children  in  India. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MAIDEN,  Henry  Elliot—  Vienna,  1683.  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September 
1 2th,  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Many  Voices.  A  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With 
Biographical  Sketches.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  6s. 

MARKHAM,  Copt.  Albert  Hastings,  R.N.— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-6.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  2  Maps, 
and  27  Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  Polar  Reconnaissance  :  being  the  Voyage  of  the  Isbjdrn 
to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879.  With  10  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  \6s. 

Marriage  and  Maternity  ;  or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers.  Small 
crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

MAR  TINE A  U,  Gertrude.— Outline  Lessons  on  Morals.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

MAUDSIEY,  II,  M.D.—TZody  and  Will.  Being  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects.     8vo,  12s, 
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McGRATH,  Terence.—  Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

MEREDITH,  M.A.—  Theotokos,  the  Example  for  Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Denison.     32mo,  limp  cloth,  is.  6d. 

MILLER,  Edward.— -The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large 
post  8vo,  25J. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.     Large  crown  8vo, 
Js.  6d. 

MINCHIN,  J.  G.  —Bulgaria  since  the  War  :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in 
the  Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

MITEORD,  Bertram.—  Through  the  Zulu  Country.  Its  Battle- 
fields and  its  People.     With  five  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

MIVART,  St.  George.— Nature  and  Thought :  An  Introduction  to  a 
Natural  Philosophy.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

MOCKLER,  E. — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as 
it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia- Arabic 
and  Roman  characters.     Fcap.  8vo,  $s. 

MOLES  WORTH,  Rev.  W.  Nassau,  M.A.— History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  1660.     Large  crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

MORELL,  J.  R. — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 
Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MORSE,  E.  S.,  Ph.D.—YiTsX  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MURPHY,  John  Nicholas.— -The  Chair  of  Peter ;  or,  the  Papacy 
considered  in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organization,  and, 
in  the  Benefits  which  for  over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred 
on  Mankind.     Demy  8vo,  i8j. 

NELSON,  J.  H,  M.AA—A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study 
of  the  Hindu  Law.     Demy  8vo,  gs. 

NEWMAN,  J.  H,  D.D.—  Characteristics  from  the  Writings 
of.  Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with 
the  Author's  personal  Approval.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

%*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  2s.  6d. 

NEWMAN,  Francis  William.— Essays  on  Diet.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

New  Werther.     By  Loki.     Small  crown  8vo,  2^.  6d. 
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NICHOLSON,  Edward  Byron.— The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a 
Critical  Analysis  of  the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating 
to  it.     Demy  8vo,  ay.  6d. 

A    New    Commentary    on     the    Gospel    according   to 
Matthew.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

NICOLS,  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.— Chapters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Paloeontology.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

NOPS,  Marianne. — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Notes  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  For  Readers  of 
the  Authorized  Version  or  the  Original  Greek.    Demy  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Nuces :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.     New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo,  each  is, 
***  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  3s. 

OATES,  Frank,  F.R.G.S.— Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Oates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

OGLE,  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.  C. P.— Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Oken  Lorenz,  Life  of.  By  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of 
the  Professor.  From  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

O'MEARA,  Kathleen. — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  : 
His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  ?s.  6d. 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.    Small 
crown  8vo,  $s. 

OSBORNE,  Rev.  W.  A.—  The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

OTTLEY,  H.  Bzchersteth.— The  Great  Dilemma.  Christ  His  Own 
Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby, 
"Westminster,  Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OWEN,  F.  M— John  Keats  :  a  Study.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

QWEN,  Rev.  Robert,  B.D.— Sanctorale  Catholicum  ;  or,  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy 
8vo,  iSs. 
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OXENHAM,  Rev.  F.  Nutcombe.— What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment.  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

OXONIENSES.— Romanism,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism. 
Being  a  Layman's  View  of  some  questions  of  the  Day.  Together 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Littledale's  "Plain  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome."     Crown  8vo,  3-r.  6d. 

PALMER,  the  late  William.— Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  portrait.     Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique,  6s.  ;  vellum,  7-r.  6d.  each  volume. 

English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.  Edited  by  Mark  Pattison. 
With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  2  vols.  With  minature  frontis- 
pieces by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saints- 
bury.  With  a  minature  frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

The  Fables  of  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin 
Dobson,  and  an  etched  portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Tear.  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  Works.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  Wt.  Gosse.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A. R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  A 
revised  Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 
Design  by  W.  B,  Richmond. 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess :  a  Medley.  With  a  Miniature 
Frontispiece  by  II.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by 
Gordon  Browne. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett  and  a 
Miniature  Frontispiece. 
Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."  With  a  Miniature  Portrait 
in  eau-forte  by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Cameron. 
FARSLOE,  Joseph. — Our  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PAUL,  C.  Kegan. — Biographical  Sketches,  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  fs.  6d. 

PAUL,  Alexander. — Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.    Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  bd. 

PEARSON,  Rev.  S.—  Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

PENRICE,  Maj.  J.,  B.A.—A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  the 
Ko-ran.  With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explana- 
tions of  the  Text.     4to,  21s. 

PESCHEL,  Dr.  Oscar.— Tine  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.     Large  crown  8vo,  9-r. 

PETERS,  F.  FL—The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PHIPSON,  E—  The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time. 
Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.  Large 
post  8vo,  gs. 

PIDGEON,  D.— An  Engineer's  Holiday  ",  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  o°  to  o°.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

PRICE,  Prof.  Bonamy.— Currency  and  Banking.     Crown  8vo,  6*. 
Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.    Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  post  8vo,  5*. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  (Old  Testament  Series.)  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 
genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  ;  with  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cot- 
terill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition. 
I  vol.,  15*. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The— continued. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart,  Rev.  J. 
Urquhart,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.  Third  Edition. 
2  vols.,  l8.r. 
Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With 
Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.     Fourth  Edition.     i$s. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B. ;  with 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition.     15-r. 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.  Third 
edition.     1 $s. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev. 
S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  De 
Pressense,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney, 
M.A.  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition.     12s.  6d. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.  ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     10s.  6d. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D. ;  with  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and 
Rev.  B.  Dale.     Sixth  Edition.     15^. 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  De  Pressense,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A., 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev. 
J.  Urquhart.    Fourth  Edition.     15*. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M. A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wtood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Exell.     Sixth  Edition.     1  vol.,  125 :  6d. 

Jeremiah.  By  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  ;  with  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A, 
Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  D. 
Young,  B.A.    Vol.  I.,  15s. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The.     (New  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.  By  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  Muir,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.  2  vols. 
Third  Edition.     2is. 

PUSEY,  Dr.— Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from 
Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

QULLTER,  Harry.—"  The  Academy,"  1872-1882. 

RADCLLFFE,  Frank  R.  K— The  New  Politicus.  Small  crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.     Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
REND  ELL,    J.    Af.— Concise    Handbook    of    the    Island    of 
Madeira.    With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.    Fcap. 
8v^o,  is.  6d. 
REYNOLDS,    Rev.  %    W.— The  Supernatural   in   Nature.     A 
Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.      Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Demy  8vo,  14?. 
The    Mystery  of    Miracles.     Third    and    Enlarged    Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 
RIBO  T,  Prof.  Th  —  Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.    Large  crown  8vo,  gs. 
ROBERTSON,   The  late  Rev.  F.   W.,  Af.A.— Life  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 

I.  Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  >]s.  6d. 
II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  1  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.     Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  3 s.  6d. 
Notes  on  Genesis.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo, 

3-r.  6d. 
Expository    Lectures   on   St.    Paul's   Epistles   to   the 
Corinthians.     A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 
An    Analysis    of    Mr.    Tennyson's    "In    Memoriam." 

(Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.     Translated  from  the 

German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 
%*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 

can  be  had,  2s.  6d. 
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Rosmini  Serbati  (Life  of).  By  G.  Stuart  MacWalter.  2  vols. 
8vo.  [Vol.  I.  now  ready,  12s. 

Rosmini's  Origin  of  Ideas.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian 
Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  SuW  origine  delle  idee.  3  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  [Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  \ds.  each. 

Rosmini's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
Thomas  Davidson.     Demy  8vo,  \6s. 

RULE,  Martin,  M.A.  —  The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the 
Britains.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

SAL  VA  TOR,  Archduke  Ludwig.— Levkosia,  the  Capital  of  Cyprus. 
Crown  4to,  ior.  6d. 

SAMUEL,  Sydney  il/.— Jewish  Life  in  the  East.  Small  crown 
8vo,  3-y.  6d. 

SA  YCE,  Rev.  Archibald  //>w>'.— Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Large  post  8vo,  25^. 

Scientific  Layman.  The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  are  they 
Incompatible  ?     Demy  8vo,  ior.  6d. 

SCOONES,  W.  Ba-ptistc.—FoMT  Centuries  of  English  Letters : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

SHILLITO,  Rev.  Joseph.—  Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations, 
and  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

SLTLFLEY,  Rev.  Orby,  M.A.—  Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Rela- 
tion to  Sin.  Topics  for  Thought  in  Times  of  Retreat. 
Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three  Days  to 
Persons  living  in  the  World.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans 
Tharau,  from  the  German  "  Memorials  of  Amalie  von 
Lasaulx."     Cheap  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  4^.  6d. 

SMITH,  Edward,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F. R.S.— Tubercular  Consump- 
tion in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SPEDDLNG,  James.— Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.  Demy 
8vo,  1 2 s.  6d. 

Evenings  with  a  Reviewer ;  or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay. 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  i8j. 
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STAPFER,  Paul.  —  Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity: 
Greek  and  Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays. 
Translated  by  Emily  J.  Carey.     Large  post  8vo,  \2s. 

STEVENSON,  Rev.  W.  R— Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts  : — I.  For  Public 
Worship.— II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III. 
For  Children. 
*#*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging 
from  8d.  to  6s. 
Lists  and  full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  the  Publishers. 

STEVENSON,  Robert  Louis.— Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Gevennes.  With  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane.  Small  crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

An   Inland  Voyage.      With   Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Stray  Papers  on  Education,  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.  By  B.  H. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

STRECKER-  WISLICENUS.— Organic  Chemistry.  Translated  and 
Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D.,  and  A.  J.  Green  away,  F.I.C.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

SULLY,  James,  M.A.—  Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  14^. 

SWEDENBORG,  Eman.—T>e  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei  ubi  Agitur 
de  Telluris  ortu,  Paradiso  et  Yivario,  turn  de  Pri- 
mogeniti  Seu  Adami  Nativitate  Infantia,  et  Amore. 
Crown  8vo,  5.?. 

SYME,  David. —Representative  Government  in  England.    Its 
Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TA  YLOR,  Rev.  Isaac.— The  Alphabet.  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Letters.  With  numerous  Tables  and 
Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  36^. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  Rev.  Charles  Neil,  and  Rev.  Jacob 
Stephenson.    6  vols.     Super  royal  8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  16s. 

THOM,  J.  Hamilton.- -Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  *]s.  6d. 

THOMSON,  J.  Ttimbull— Social  Problems;  or3  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Laws  of  Influence.  With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 
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TIDMAN,  Paul  F  —  Gold  and  Silver  Money.  Part  I.— A  Plain 
Statement.  Part  II. — Objections  Answered.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  ij. 

TIPPLE,  Rev.  S.  A. — Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.  Prayers 
and  Sermons.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TODHUNTER,  Dr.  J.—K  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  8vo,  Js. 

TREMENHEERE,  Hugh  Seymour,  C.B.—  K  Manual  of  the 
Principles  of  Government,  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

TUKE,  Daniel  Hack,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.— Chapters  in  the  History 
of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.  With  4  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  8vo,  \2s. 

TWINING,  Louisa. — Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management 
during  Twenty-Five  Years.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

TYLER,  J.—  The  Mystery  of  Being :  or,  What  Do  We 
Know'  ?     Small  crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

UPTON,  Major  R.  D.— Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Large  post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

VACUUS,  Viator.—  Flying  South.  Recollections  of  France  and  its 
Littoral.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

VAUGHAN,  H.  Halford. — New  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  2$s. 

VILLARI,  Professor.— Niccold  Machiavelli  and  his  Times. 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post  8vo,  48.?. 

VILLIERS,  The  Right  Hon.  C.  P.— Free  Trade  Speeches  of. 
With  Political  Memoir.  Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden 
Club.     2  vols.     With  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  25J. 

VOGT,  Lieut. -Col.  Hermann.— The  Egyptian  War  of  1882. 
A  translation.     With  Map  and  Plans.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

VOLCKXSOM,  E.  W.  V—  Catechism  of  Elementary  Modern 
Chemistry.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

VYNER,  Lady  Alary. — Every  Day  a  Portion.  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotion  of  those 
living  in  Widowhood.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary 
Vyner,     Square  crown  8vo,  $s. 

WALDSTEIN,  Charles,  Ph.D.— The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WALLER,  Rev.  C.  B.—The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All 
Things.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 
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WALPOLE,  Chas.  George. — History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  With  5  Maps 
and  Appendices.     Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

WALSHE,  Walter  Hayle,  M.D.—  Dramatic  Singing  Physiolo- 
gically Estimated.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

WEDMORE,  Frederick.— Tine  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

WIIEWELL,  William,  D.D.—H.is  Life  and  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait 
from  a  Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

WHITNEY,  Prof.  William  Divight.  —  Essentials  of  English 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

WILLIAMS,  Rowland,  D.D. — Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 
Collects  for  Devout  Persons.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  New 
and  Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected  from,  the  Writings  of  the 
late  Rowland  Williams,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Widow. 
Crown  8vo,  3.5-.  6d. 

WILLIS,  R.,  M.A.— William  Harvey.  A  History  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  :  with  a  Portrait  of  Harvey  after 
Faithorne.     Demy  8vo,  14*. 

WILSON,  Sir  Erasmus.— Egypt  of  the  Past.  With  Chromolitho- 
graph and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     Crown  8vo,  \is. 

The  Recent  Archaic  Discovery  of  Egyptian  Mummies 
at  Thehes.     A  Lecture.     Crown  8vo,  is,  6d. 

WILSON,  Lieut.-Col,  C.  T.— The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshall 
of  France,  1702-1734.     Demy  8vo,  15*. 

WOLTMANN,  Dr.  Alfred,  and  WOERMANN,  Dr.  Karl—  History 
of  Painting.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Vol.  I.  Painting 
in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo,  28^.  j  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  30J. 

Word  was  Made  Flesh.  Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 
each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.     Demy  8vo,  \os.  6d. 

WREN,  Sir  Christopher, — His  Family  and  His  Times.  With 
Original  Letters,  and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  un- 
published. By  Lucy  Phillimore.  With  Portrait.  Demy 
8vo,  14J. 

YOUMANS,  Eliza  A.—  First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to 
Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.  With  300 
Engravings.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

YOUMANS,  Edward  L„  M.D.—A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on 
the  Basis  of  the  New  System.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5^. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCIENTIFIC    SERIES. 

I.  Forms    of    "Water :     a  Familiar    Exposition   of   the    Origin    and 

Phenomena  of  Glaciers.     By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With 
25  Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

II.  Physics  and   Politics  ",  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  the 

Principles  of  "Natural  Selection  "  and  "  Inheritance  "  to  Political 
Society.     By  Walter  Bagehot.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  4*. 

III.  Foods.     By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5*, 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of  their  Relation.     By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D.    With  Four  Illustrations.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  4s. 

V.  The    Study    of    Sociology.     By   Herbert    Spencer,     Eleventh 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy.     By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With  14  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  5-r. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion  ",  or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying.     By 

J.   B.    Pettigrew,  M.D.,    F.R.S.,  etc.     With  130  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease.     By  Henry  Maudsley, 

M.D.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5 s. 

IX.  The   New  Chemistry.     By  Professor  J.   P.  Cooke.    With  31 

Illustrations.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law,    By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos.    Fifth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  $s. 
XL  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Loco- 
motion.    By   Professor  E.   J.    Marey.     With   117   Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $t. 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism.    By  Professor 

Oscar  Schmidt.     With  26  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  5J-. 

XIII.  The  History  of   the  Conflict  between  Religion  and 

Science.    By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Seventeenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XIV.  Fungi  :   their  Nature,  Influences,  Uses,  etc.     By  M.  C.  Cooke, 

M.D.,  LL.D.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light  and  Photography.    By 

Dr.    Hermann  Vogel.     Translation  thoroughly  Revised.      With 
100  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 
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XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language.     By  Professor  William 

Dwight  Whitney.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XVII.  Money    and    the    Mechanism    of    Exchange.     By  W. 

Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With  a  General  Account  of  Physical 
Optics.  By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  188  Illustrations  and  a 
Table  of  Spectra  in  Chromo-lithography.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  $s. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites    and    Messmates.      By  Monsieur   Van 

Beneden.    With  83  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

XX.  Fermentation.      By  Professor  Schutzenberger.      With  28  Illus- 

trations.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of   Man.     By  Professor  Bernstein.      With 

91  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Music.    By  Pro- 

fessor  Pietro   Blaserna.      With   numerous   Illustrations.      Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.  With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of  Spectra,  and 
numerous  engravings  on  Wood.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  6d. 

XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine.    By 

Professor  R.  H.  Thurston.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.     By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.     Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.    By  Professor  A.  de  Quatrefages.    Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXVII.  Modern  Chromatics.  With  Applications  to  Art  and  In- 
dustry. By  Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  original  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  5-r. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.     By  Prof.   Wurtz.     Translated  by  G. 

Cleminshaw,  F.C.S.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8 vo,  $s. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of  Existence  as  they  affect 
Animal  Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps  and  106 
Woodcuts.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 
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XXXII.  General  Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Prof. 
J.  Rosenthal.     Third  Edition.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo, 

XXXIII.  Sight  :   an   Exposition   of  the   Principles   of  Monocular   and 
•     Binocular  Vision.     By  Joseph  le  Conte,  LL.D.     Second  Edition. 

With  132  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological  Study.  By  James  Sully.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XXXV.  Volcanoes  :  what  they  are  and  what  they  teach. 
By  Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With  92  Illustrations  on 
Wood.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Jr. 

XXXVI.  Suicide:  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Moral  Statistics.  By  Prof. 
E.  Morselli.     Second  Edition.     With  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXXVII.  The  Brain  and  its  Functions.  By  J.  Luys.  With 
Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXXVIII.  Myth  and  Science  :  an  Essay.  By  Tito  Vignoli.  Crown 
8vo,  $s. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young.  With  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record  of  Observations  on  the 
Habits  of  the  Social  Hymenoptera.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P.  With  5  Chromo-lithographic  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XLI.  Animal  Intelligence.      By  G.  J.   Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XLII.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modern  Physics.  By 
J.  B.  Stallo.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XLIII.  Diseases  of  the  Memory  ;  An  Essay  in  the  Positive  Psycho- 
logy.    By  Prof.  Th.  Ribot.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XLIV.  Man  before  Metals.  By  N.  Joly,  with  148  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XLV.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

XLVI.  Elementary  Meteorology.  By  Robert  H.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.     WTith  Numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

XLVII.  The  Organs  of  Speech  and  their  Application  in  the 
Formation  of  Articulate  Sounds.  By  George  Hermann 
Von  Meyer.     With  47  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

XLVIII.  Fallacies.  A  View  of  Logic  from  the  Practical  Side.  By 
Alfred  Sidgwick. 
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MILITARY   WORKS. 

BARRINGTON,  Catf.  J.  T.—  England  on  the  Defensive  ",  or,  the 
Problem  of 'invasion  Critically  Examined.  Large  crown  8vo, 
with  Map,  p.  6d. 

BRACKENBURY,  Col.  C.  B.,  R.A.,  C.B.— Military  Handbooks 
for  Regimental  Officers. 

I.  Military  Sketching  and  Reconnaissance.  By  Col. 
F.  J.  Hutchison,  and  Major  PI.  G.  MacGregor.  Fourth 
Edition.     With  15  Plates.     Small  8vo,  6s. 

II.  The  Elements  of  Modern  Tactics  Practically 
applied  to  English  Formations.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson  Shaw.  Fourth  Edition.  With  25  Plates  and 
Maps.     Small  crown  8vo,  gs. 

III.  Field  Artillery.     Its  Equipment,  Organization  and  Tactics. 

By  Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.     With  12  Plates.     Second 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

IV.  The   Elements   of   Military   Administration.     First 

Part  :    Permanent   System   of  Administration.       By  Major 
J.  W.  Buxton.     Small  crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 

V.  Military   Law  :    Its   Procedure  and    Practice.      By  Major 

Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.     Small  crown  8vo. 

BROOKE,  Major,  C.  K.—K  System  of  Field  Training.     Small 

crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
CLERY,  C,  Lieut. -Col—  Minor  Tactics.     With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 

Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  9-f. 

COLVILE,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  F.— Military  Tribunals.     Sewed,  2s.  6d. 
HARRISON,  Lieut.-Col.  R—  The  Officer's  Memorandum  Book 

for  Peace  and  "War.     Third  Edition.     Oblong  32mo,  roan, 

with  pencil,  3s.  6d. 
Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,   Organisation,   etc.     By  a  Cavalry 

Officer.     With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo,  \2s. 

PARR,  Capt.  H.  Hallam,  C.M.G.— The  Dress,  Horses,  and 
Equipment  of  Infantry  and  Staff  Officers.  Crown 
8vo,  is. 

SCHAW,  Col.  H.—The  Defence  and  Attack  of  Positions  and 
Localities.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Crown 
8vo,  3-r.  6d. 

SHAD  WELL,  Maj.-Gen.,  C.B.—  Mountain  "Warfare.  Illustrated 
by  the  Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland.  Being  a  Translation  of 
the  Swiss  Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  Jomini,  and  others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General  H. 
Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the  Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appen- 
dix, Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 
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STUBBS,  Lieut. -Col.  F.  W—  The  Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 

The  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equipment,  and  War  Services. 
Compiled  from  Published  Works,  Official  Records,  and  various 
Private  Sources.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  32*. 


POETRY. 

ADAM  OF  ST.  VICTOR.— The  Liturgical  Poetry  of  Adam  of 
St.  Victor.  From  the  text  of  Gautier.  With  Translations  into 
English  in  the  Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  Digby  S.  Wrangham,  M.A.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  printed 
on  hand-made  paper,  boards,  21s. 

AUCHMUTY,  A.  C— Poems  of  English  Heroism  :  FromBrunan- 
burh  to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert.  Small  crown  8vo, 
ij-.  6d. 

A  VIA.— "The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into  English  Verse  by. 
Fcap.^to,  15^. 

B ANA'S,  Airs.  G.  L.— Ripples  and  Breakers  :  Poems.  Square 
8vo,  $s. 

BARNES,  William.— Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect.  New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol.  Crown  8vo, 
Ss.  6d. 

BAYNES,  Rev.    Canon  H.  R.—  Home  Songs  for  Quiet   Hours. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  bd. 
%*  This   may  also    be  had    handsomely  bound    in   morocco  with 

gilt  edges. 

BENNETT,  C.  Fletcher.— -Life  Thoughts.  A  New  Volume  of 
Poems.     With  Frontispiece.     Small  crown  8vo. 

BEV/NGTON,  L.  S.— Key  Notes.     Small  crown  8vo,  5.?. 

BILLSON,  C.  J.— The  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  Crown 
8vo,  3^.  6a7. 

BOWEN,  H.  C,  M.A.— Simple  English  Poems.  English  Literature 
for  Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  6d. 
each,  and  Part  IV.,  is. 

BRYANT,  W.  C—  Poems.  Red-line  Edition.  With  24  Illustrations 
and  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo,  extra,  7^.  6d. 

A    Cheap    Edition,    with    Frontispiece.       Small  crown  8vo, 
3*.  6d. 

BYRNNE,  E.  Fairfax. — Milicent :  a  Poem.     Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- Working  Magician  —  Life  is  a 
Dream — the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Translated  by  Denis 
Florence  MacCarthy.     Post  8vo,  ior. 
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Castilian  Brothers  (The),  Chateaubriant,  Waldemar :  Three 
Tragedies ;  and  The  Rose  of  Sicily  :  a  Drama.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Ginevra,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Chronicles  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A  Poem  in  12  Cantos. 
By  M.  D.  C.     Crown  8vo,  p.  6d. 

CLARKE,  Mary  Cowden.—  Honey  from  the  Weed.  Verses. 
Crown  8vo,  *]s. 

COLOMB,  Colonel. — The  Cardinal  Archbishop  :  a  Spanish  Legend. 
In  29  Cancions.     Small  crown  8vo,  $st 

CONWA  Y,  Hugh.—K  Life's  Idylls.     Small  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

COFFEE,  Francois.— L'Exilee.  Done  into  English  Verse,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Author,  by  I.  O.  L.     Crown  8vo,  vellum,  $s, 

COXHEAD,  Ethel—  Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  33 
Illustrations.     Gilt,  2s.  6d. 

David  Rizzio,  Bothwell,  and  the  Witch  Lady.  Three 
Tragedies  by  the  author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DAVIE,  G.S.,  M.D.—  The  Garden  of  Fragrance.  Being  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bostan  of  Sadi  from  the  original  Persian 
into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

DA  VIES,  T.  Hart.—  Catullus.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

DE  VERE,  Aubrey.— -The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave,  and  other 
Legends  of  Ireland's  Heroic  Age.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints.    Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

DILLON,  Arthur. — River  Songs  and  other  Poems.  With  13 
autotype  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery  May.  Fcap.  4to, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  \os.  6d. 

DOB  ELL,  Mrs.  Horace.—  Ethelstone,  Eveline,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DOBSON,  Austin.— Old   World   Idylls  and  other  Poems.     i8mo, 

cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6s. 
DOMET,  Alfred.—  Ranolf  and  Amohia.     A  Dream  of  Two  Lives. 

New  Edition,  Revised.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Dorothy  :  a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac  Verse.  With  Preface.  Demy 
8vo,  5*. 

DOWDEN,  Edward,  LL.D.  — Shakspere's  Sonnets.  With  Intro- 
duction.    Large  post  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

DOWNTON,  Rev.  H.,  M.A.— Hymns  and  Verses.  Original  and 
Translated.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

DUTTy  Toru.—K  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields.  New  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  \os.  6d. 
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EDMONDS,    E.     IV—  Hesperas.      Rhythm    and    Rhyme.      Crown 

8vo,  4s. 
ELDRYTH,  Maud.— Margaret,  and  other  Poems.     Small  crown  8vo, 

3J.  6d. 

ELLIOTT,  Ebenezer,  The  Corn  Law  Rhymer.— Poems.  Edited  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  i8j. 

English  Odes.  Selected,  with  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Edmund  W. 
Gosse,  and  a  miniature  frontispiece  by  Hamo  Thornycroft, 
A.R.A.  Elzevir  8vo,  limp  parchment  antique,  6s.  ;  vellum, 
js.  6d. 

EVANS,  Anne. — Poems  and  Music.  With  Memorial  Preface  by 
Ann  Thackeray  Ritchie.     Large  crown  8vo,  js. 

GOSSE,  Edmund  W.—  New  Poems.     Crown  8vo,  7-r.  6d. 

GRAHAM,     William.      Two    Fancies    and    other    Poems.  .  Crown 

8vo,  5*. 
GRINDROD,    Charles.     Plays  from   English   History.     Crown 

8vo,  'js.  6d. 

GURNEY,  Rev.  Alfred.— The  Vision  of  the  Eucharist,  and  other 
Poems.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

HELLON,  H.   G. — Daphnis  :   a  Pastoral  Poem.      Small  crown  8vo, 

y.  6d. 
Herman  Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Drama.    By  the  Author  of  "  Ginevra," 

etc.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HICKEY,  E.  H. — A  Sculptor,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo,  5*. 

Horati  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton. 
With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  etched 
by  Leopold  Lowenstam.  Parchment  Library  Edition,  6s. ;  vellum, 
7*.  6d. 

INGHAM,  Sarson,  C.  J.—  Gasdmon's  Vision,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

JENKINS,  Rev.  Canon.—  Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con- 
spirator: an  Historical  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Small  crown  8vo, 
3*.  6d. 

KING,  Edward. — Echoes  from  the  Orient.  With  Miscellaneous 
Poems.     Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

KING,  Mrs.  Hamilton.— The  Disciples.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  Notes.     Crown  8vo,  Jf. 

A  Book  of  Dreams.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

LANG,    A.— XXXII   Ballades   in    Blue   China.    Elzevir  8vo, 

parchment,  55. 
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LAWSON,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  >/^.-Hymni  Usitati  Latine 
Redditi  :  with  other  Verses.     Small  8vo,  parchment,  5*. 

LEIGH,  Arran  and  Isla, — Bellerophon.     Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

LEIGHTON,  Robert.—  Records,  and  other  Poems.  With  Portrait. 
Small  crown  8vo,  fs.  6d. 

Lessings  Nathan  the  'Wise.  Translated  by  Eustace  K.  Corbett. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Living  English  Poets  MDCCCLXXXII.  With  Frontispiece  by 
Walter  Crane.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  Printed  on 
hand-made  paper.     Parchment,  12s.,  vellum,  15^. 

LOCKER,  F.—  London  Lyrics.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Love  in  Idleness.  A  Volume  of  Poems.  With  an  etching  by  W.  B. 
Scott.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author.  Elzevir 
8vo,  jjj. 

LOWNDES,  Henry.—  Poems  and  Translations.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LUMSDEN,  Lieut. -Col.  H.  W.— Beowulf  :  an  Old  English  Poem. 
Translated  into  Modern  Rhymes.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown 
8vo,  $s. 

Lyre  and  Star.  Poems  by  the  Author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc.  Crown 
8vo,  $s. 

MACLEAN,  Charles  Donald. — Latin  and  Greek  Verse  Transla- 
tions.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

MAGNUSSON,  Eirikr,  M.A.,  and  PALMER,  E.  H,  M.A.—  Johan 
Ludvig  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls,  and  Epi- 
grams.    Fcap.  8vo,  $s. 

M.D.C.— Chronicles  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A  Poem  in 
Twelve  Cantos.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

MEREDITH,  Ozaen,  The  Earl  of  Lytton.— Lucile.  New  Edition. 
With  32  Illustrations.  i6mo,  3*.  6d.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
4^.  6d. 

MIDDLETON,  The  Lady.— Ballads.     Square  i6mo,  3s.  6d. 

MORICE,  Rev.  F.  D.,  M.A.—  The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes 
of  Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  English  Verse.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

MORRIS,  Lewis. — Poetical  Works  of.     New  and  Cheaper  Editions, 
with  Portrait.     Complete  in  3  vols.,  $s.  each. 
Vol.  I.  contains  " Songs  of  Two  Worlds."     Vol.  II.  contains  "The 
Epic  of  Hades."    Vol.  III.  contains  "  Gwen  "  and  "  The  Ode  of 
Life." 
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MORRIS,  Lewis— continued. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.     With  16  Autotype  Illustrations,  after  the 

Drawings  of  the  late  George  R.  Chapman.     4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 

leaves,  25^. 
The  Epic  of  Hades.     Presentation  Edition.     4to,  cloth  extra, 

gilt  leaves,  10s.  6d. 
Ode  of  Life,  The.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $# 
Songs  Unsung.     Fcap.  8vo. 

MORSHEAD,    E.    D.    A.— The   House  of  Atreus.       Being  the 
Agamemnon,  Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  ^Eschylus.     Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo,  7-f. 
The    Suppliant    Maidens    of    -^Eschylus.       Crown    8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

NADEN,  Constance  W.—  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Spring  Time. 
Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

NEWELL,  E.  J-.— The  Sorrows  of  Simona  and  Lyrical 
Verses.     Small  crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

NOAKE,  Major  R.  Compton.—The  Bivouac  ",  or,  Martial  Lyrist.  With 
an  Appendix  :  Advice  to  the  Soldier.     Fcap.  8vo,  5^.  6d. 

NOEL,  The  Hon.  Roden.—A  Little  Child's  Monument.  Second 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

NORRLS,  Rev.  Alfred.— The  Inner  and   Outer  Life.     Poems. 

Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
O' HAG  AN,  John.—  The  Song  of  Roland.     Translated  into  English 

Verse.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

PFEIFFER,  £mify.—Gla.n  Alarch  :  His  Silence  and  Song  :  a  Poem, 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Gerard's   Monument,    and    other    Poems.       Second    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Quarterman's  Grace,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 
Poems.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Sonnets  and  Songs.     New  Edition.     i6mo,  handsomely  printed 

and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Under  the   Aspens :    Lyrical  and    Dramatic.      With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PIKE,  Warburton.—T'h.Q  Inferno  of  Dante  AllighierL  Demy 
8vo,  ss. 

FOE,  Edgar  Allan.— Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by  Andrew 
Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne.  Parchment 
Library  Edition,  6s.  ;  vellum,  Js.  6d. 
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Rare  Poems  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  Edited  W.  I 
Linton.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

RHOADES,  James.— The  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

ROBINSON,  A.  Mary  F—A  Handful  of  Honeysuckle.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3j.  6d. 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus.     Translated  from  Euripides.    With 
New  Poems.     Small  crown  8vo,  5*. 

SAUNDERS,  John.—  Love's  Martyrdom.  A  Play  and  Poem. 
Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German  Text,  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page  by  Leedham  White.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SCOTT,  George  F.  £".— Theodora  and  other  Poems.  Small 
8vo,  Jj.  6d. 

SELKIRK,  J.  B.—  Poems.     Crown  8vo,  7*.  6d. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 
Parchment  Library  Edition,  6s.  ;  vellum,  fs.  6d. 

Shakspere's  Works.  Complete  in  12  Volumes.  Parchment  Library 
Edition,  6s.  each  ;  vellum,  Js.  6d.  each. 

SHAW,  W.  F,  M.A.—  Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial, and  Catullus. 

An  Experiment  in  Translation.     Crown  8vo,  5.5-. 

SHELLEY,  Percy  %&.-Poems  Selected  from.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett.  Parchment 
Libraiy  Edition,  6s.  ;  vellum,  Js.  6d. 

Six  Ballads  about  King  Arthur.  Crown  8vo,  extra,  gilt  edges, 
$s.  6d. 

SLADEN,  Douglas  B.—  Frithjof  and  Ingebjorg,  and  other 
Poems.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 

TAYLOR,  Sir  H.—  Works.  Complete  in  Five  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo,  30^. 

Philip  Van  Artevelde.     Fcap.  8vo,  Jr.  6d. 

The  Virgin  Widow,  etc.     Fcap.  8vo,  3$.  6d. 

The  Statesman.     Fcap.  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

TENNYSON,  Alfred.— -Works  Complete  :— 

The  Imperial  Library  Edition.     Complete  in  7  vols.     Demy 
8vo,  \os.  6d.  each  ;  in  Roxburgh  binding,  \2s.  6d.  each. 

Author's  Edition.     In  7  vols.     Post  8vo,  gilt  43s.  6d.  ;  or  half- 
morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  54J. 

Cabinet  Edition.    13  vols.    Each  with  Frontispiece.    Fcap.  8vo, 
2.s.  6d.  each. 

Cabinet  Edition»     13  vols.     Complete  in  handsome  Ornamental 
Case.     35j\ 
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The  Royal  Edition.     In   I    vol.     With    26  Illustrations  and 

Portrait.     Extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  21s. 
The  Guinea  Edition.     Complete  in  13  vols,  neatly  bound  and 

enclosed  in  box,  21*.  ;  French  morocco  or  parchment,  31s.  6d. 
Shilling  Edition.     In  13  vols,  pocket  size,  is.  each,  sewed. 
The  Crown  Edition.     Complete  in  1  vol.  strongly  bound,  6.. ; 

extra  gilt  leaves,  Js.  6d.  ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco,  Ss.  6d. 
%*  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other  bindings. 
In  Memoriam.     With  a  Miniature  Portrait  in  eau-forte  by  Le 

Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron.     Parchment 

Library  Edition,  6s.  ;  vellum,  7s.  6d. 
The  Princess.      A  Medley.      With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by 

H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Parchment  Library  Edition,  6s. ;  vellum,  7-y.  6d. 

Original  Editions  : — 

Poems.     Small  8vo,  6s. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.     Small  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

The  Princess.     Small  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

Idylls  of  the  King.     Small  8vo,  $s. 

Idylls  of  the  King.     Complete.     Small  8vo,  6s. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems.     Small  8vo,  4*.  6d. 

Gareth  and  Lynette.     Small  8vo,  3s. 

Enoch  Arden,  etc.     Small  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

In  Memoriam.     Small  8vo,  4s. 

Harold  :  a  Drama.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Lover's  Tale.     Fcap.  8vo,  3J-.  6d. 

Ballads,  and  other  Poems.     Small  8vo,  $s. 

Selections  from  the  above  Works.   Super  royal  i6mo,  3s.  6d. ; 

gilt  extra,  4^. 
Songs  from  the  above  Works.     i6mo,  2s.  6d. 
Tennyson  for  the  Young  and  for  Recitation.    Specially  arranged. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 
The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.     Edited  by  Emily  Shakespear. 
32mo,  limp,  2s.  ;  extra,  3s. 
*  *  A  superior  Edition,  printed  in  red  and  black,  on  antique  paper, 
*       specially  prepared.       Small  crown  8vo,  extra,  gilt  leaves,  5*.  ;. 
and  in  various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 
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THORNTON,  L.  M.  —The  Son  of  Shelomith.     Small  crown  8vo, 

3*.  6d. 
TODHUNTER,  Dr.  J.— Laurella,  and  other   Poems.     Crown  8vo, 
6s.  6d. 
Forest  Songs.     Small  crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 
The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi :  a  Drama.     3s.  6d. 
Alcestis  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  $s. 
A  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  8vo,  Js. 
Translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch,  Michael  Angelo,  and 

Vittoria  Colonna.     Fcap.  8vo,  7*  6d. 
TURNER,   Rev.    C.    Tetlnyson.—  Sonnets,    Lyrics,    and    Trans- 
lations.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Collected   Sonnets,  Old  and  New.     With  Prefatory   Poem  by 
Alfred    Tennyson  ;    also    some  Marginal    Notes    by   S.   T. 
Coleridge,  and  a  Critical  Essay  by  James  Spedding.     Fcap. 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 
WALTERS,  Sophia  Lydia.—K  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.    With  21 
Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton,  R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot, 
and  T.  R.  Pritchett.     Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.     Fcap.  4to, 
\2s.  6d. 
WEBSTER,  Augusta.— -In  a  Day  :  a  Drama.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
"Wet  Days.     By  a  Farmer.     Small  crown  8vo,  6.r. 
WILKINS,  William.— Songs  of  Study.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
WILLIAMS,  J.—  A  Story  of  Three  Years,  and  other  Poems.    Small 

crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 
YOUNGS,  Ella  Sharpe.— Paphus,  and  other  Poems.    Small  crown  8vo, 
3*.  6d. 


WORKS    OF    FICTION    IN    ONE    VOLUME. 

BANKS,  Mrs.  G.   L.— God's  Providence  House.    New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
HARDY,  Thomas.- A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.    Author  of  "  Far  from 

the  Madding  Crowd."     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
The  Return  of  the  Native.    New  Edition.    With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
INGELOW,  Jean.-Oft  the  Skelligs  :  a  Novel.     With  Frontispiece. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
M 'A  CD ONALD,  G.— Castle  W arlock.    A  Novel.    New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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MACDONALD,  G.— continued. 

Malcolm.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on  Steel.     Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.     Fourth  Edition.     With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

St.  George  and   St.  Michael.     Third  Edition.     With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PALGRAVE,  W.  Gifford.—  Hermann  Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SHA  W,  Flora  L—  Castle  Blair ;  a  Story  of  Youthful  Lives.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

STRETTON,  Hesba.  —Through  a  Needle's  Eye  '  a  Story.     New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TAYLOR,   Col.  Meadows,    C.S.I.,  M.R.f.A.—SeetcL".   a  Novel.      New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore  War.     New  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Ralph  Darnell.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Noble  Queen.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.      With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Thug.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Tara  ".  a  Mahratta  Tale.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

'Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 

Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for 
Young  People.  By  the  Editor  of  "Men  who  have  Risen  "  With 
4   Illustrations   by   C.    Doyle.       Eighth    Edition.      Crown   8vo 

3s.  6d.  * 

COXHEAD,  Ethel—  Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  161110  With  22 
Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  0J 

DA  VIES,  G.  Christopher.  —Rambles  and  Adventures  of  our 
School  Field  Club.  With  4  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

EDMONDS  Herbert.-Well  Spent  Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modern  Bio- 
graphies.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3*.  6d. 
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EVANS,  Mark.— The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Theology  for  Children.  With  4 
Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  W.—  The  Gatskill  Fairies.  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  Fredericks.     5^. 

MAC  KENNA,  S.  J.—  Plucky  Fellows.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With 
6  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

REANEY,  Mrs.  G.  S.—  "Waking  and  'Working  ;  or,  From  Girlhood 
to  Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Blessing   and   Blessed :    a    Sketch  of   Girl    Life.      New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.     A  Book  for  Girls.     Dedicated  to 
their  Mothers.     Crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

English  Girls ',   Their  Place  and  Power.     With  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Just   Anyone,    and   other  Stories.      Three  Illustrations.     Royal 
i6mo,  is.  6d. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
161110,  is.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  is.  6d. 

STOCKTON,  Frank  R.—A  Jolly  Fellowship.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  $s. 

STORR,  Francis,  and  TURNER,  Halves.— Canterbury  Chimes  ; 
or,  Chaucer  Tales  retold  to  Children.  With  6  Illustrations  from 
the  Ellesmere  MS.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

STRETTON,  Hesba.—T) avid  Lloyd's  Last  Will.  With  4  Illustra- 
tions.    New  Edition.     Royal  i6mo,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for  Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  3 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  4*.  6d. 

WHITAKER,  Florence.—  Christy's  Inheritance.  A  London  Story. 
Illustrated.     Royal  i6mo,  is.  6d. 
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